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Continuation of B OOR H 


CHAP. XII. Of judging of the Death of mnother. 
W. EN we judge of another's courage in Deaths 


'/ which, without doubt, is the moſt remarka- 
| ble action of human life, we are to take no- 
tice of one thing, Which is, that men very hardly be- 
lieve themſelves to be arrived to that period. Few men 
die with an aſſurance that it is their laſt hour, and there 
is nothing wherein the:flattery of hope does more delude 
us. It never ceaſes to whiſper in our ears, Others have 
been much ſicker without dying; my condition is 
not ſo deſperate as tis thought, and, at the worſt, God 
has wrought other miracles.“ This happens, by rea- 
ſon that we ſet too much value upon ourſelves. It ſeems, 
to us, as if the univerſality of things were, in ſome 
meaſure, to ſuffer by our annihilation, and that it did 
commiſerate our condition. Foraſmuch as our depraved 
fight repreſents things to itſelf after the ſame manner, 
and that we are of opinion, they ſtand in as much need 
of us, as we do of them; like people at ſea, to whom 
mountains, fields, cities, heaven and earth are toſſed at 


the ſame rate as they are: | 1 
„„ Deopebimur 


= 
= —_— — — — — 


— 
— 


Who ever ſawan old man, that did not applaud the pat, 
and condemn the preſent time, laying the fault of his 
pr * diſcontent upon the world, and the manners 
of men v1 


L. ©. | 
Now the old ploughman fighs, and ſhakes his head, 


th 
th 


conſuſtation of the ſtars: * Tot circa unum caput tu- 
5 multuantes deos; as if there was a rout. among ſo 
many of: the Gods about the life of one man, and 
the mere we value ourſelves, the more we think. fo. 
* What! ſtall {6 much knowledge be loſt, with fo 
© much damage to the world, without a-partieular con- 


Mowralsxx' Eſſays. 
Provebimur portu, terrægue urbeſque recedunt . 


i. e. 
Out of the port, with a briſk gale we ſpeed, 
Advancing, while the ſhores and towns recede. 


— caput quaſſans grandis ſuſpirat arator, 
t cum tempora, temporibus præſentia confert 
Preteritis,, N ſape parentis, 

Et crepat antiquum genus ut pietate repletum F. 


And, preſent times comparing with thoſe fled, 

His predeceſſdrs happineſs does praiſe, | 

And the great piety of that old race. 

We draw all things along with us; whence it follows, 
at we conſider our death as a very great thing, and 
at. does not ſo eaſily paſs, nor without the ſolemn 


cern of the deſtinies ? does fo rare and exemplary” a 
< ſoul coſt no more the killing, than one that is vulgar, 


Hand of no uſe to the public? This life that protects ſo 


<* many others, upon which ſo many other lives depend, 


< that imploys ſo vaſt a number of men in his ſervice, 
and that filis ſo many places; ſhall it drop off like one 
© that hangs but by its oτn ſingle thread? None of us 
lays'it enough to heart, that we are but one. Thenee- 
proceeded theſe words of Cæſar to his pilot; more tumid 
than the ſea that threatened him ee eee 


1 


* 
- 


Peftorem non nuſſe tuum, perrumpe protellas 


= ialiam ft culb authire recufas, * 
Me pete - Sola tibi cauſa hier eſt juſtu timoris, 


i. e. 


* Zneid, lib. iii. v. 72. 7 
"+ Lyctet, lib. ii. v. 1164. } Lucan. lib. v. v. 379. 
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. "i TH | 

If thou to fail to Italy decline 

Under the Gods protection, truſt to mine; 

The only juſt cauſe that thou haſt to fear, 

Is that thou doſt not know thy paſſenger; 

But I being now aboard, tho Neptune raves, 
Fear not to cut thro' the tempeſtuous waves. 

And theſe, M3. fie] 

credit jam digna pericula Ceſar. 
Fatis eſſe ſuis : Tantuſque evertere (dixit) 
Me ſuper labor eft, parud quem puppe ſedentent, 


Tam magno petiere mari———— . 


| 1 e. 
Theſe dangers, worthy of his deſtiny, 
Cæſar did now believe, and then did cry, or 
What, is it for ;he gods a taſk fo greaet 
To overthrow me, that, to do the feat, (4 
In a poor little bark they muſt be fain 
Here to ſurpriſe me on the ſwelling main ? | 
And that idle fancy of the public, that the ſun mourned 
tor his death a whole year; 3-4; tion 
Ille etiam extindo miſeratus Cefare Romam, 2 
Cum caput obſcurs nitidum ferrugine texit T. 
| 10 „ . 77 t 0100 V 06 
The ſun, when Cæſar fell, was touch'd for Rome, 
With tender pity, and bewail'd its doom. | 
and a thouſand of the like kind, wherewith the world ſut- 
fers itſelf to be ſo eaſily impoſed upon, believing, that our- 
intereſts alter the heavens, and that they are concerned at 
our minute actions. 1. Non tanta cœlo ſocietas nobiſcuin 
eſt, ut noſtro fato mortalis fit illi quoque ſiderum fulgo- 
There is no ſuch partnerſhip betwixt us and heaven, 
that the brightneſs of the ſtars ſhould decay by our death. 
Now, to judge of the conſtancy and reſolution of a 
man, that does not yet believe himſelf to be certainly in 
danger, tho' he really is, is no reaſon; and 'tis not e- 
nough, that he dies in this proceeding, unleſs he did pur- 
poſely put himſelf upon it for this end. It commonly 
falls out, in moſt men, that they ſet a good face upon the 
matter, and ſpeak big, to acquire a reputation, which 
B 2 they 
* Lucan. lib. v. v. 63, &c. Virg. Georg. lib. i. v. 
t Fin. Nat. Hiſt, 1 bl. C. ö. 7 he 2 9 
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they hope alſo, whilſt living, to enjoy. Of all that F 
have ſeen die, fortune has difpoſed their countenanres, 
and not their deſign ; and even of thoſe who, in ancient 
times, have diſpatched themſelves, tis much to be no- 
ticed, whether it were a ſudden, or a lingering death. 
That cruel Roman emperor, would ſay of his priſoners, 
* 'That he would make them feel death; and if any one 
Killed himſelf in priſon, * That fellow, ſaid he, has eſ- 
* caped from me.” He was prolonging death, and 
making it felt by torments. 

Vidimus et toto quamvis in corpore cæ ſo, 

Nil anime lethale datum moremque nefandæ 

Durum ſevitie, pereuntis parcere morti *. 

| . 

And in tormented bodies we have ſeen, 

Amongſt thoſe wounds none that have mortal been; 

Inhuman method of dire cruelty, | = 

That means to kill, yet will not tet men die ! 

In plain truth, it is no ſuch great matter, for a man in 
health, and in a ſettled frame of mind, to reſolve to kill 
himſelf; it is very eaſy to boaſt before one comes to the 
puſh: inſomuch that Heliogabalus, the moſt effeminate 
man in the world, amongſt his moſt ſenſual pleaſures, 
contrived.to make himſelf die delicately, when he ſhould 
be forced to it. And, that his death might not give 
the lye to the reſt of his life, had purpoſely built a 
© ſumptuous tower, the front and baſe whereof was co- 
vered and laid with planks enriched with gold and pre- 
cious ſtones, thence to precipitate himſelf ; and alſo 
cauſed cords, twiſted with gold and crimfon filk, to be 
made, wherewith to ſtrangle himſelf ; and a ſword, 
with the blade of gold, to be hammered out to fall up- 
on; and kept poiſon in veſſels of emerald and topaz, 
-wherewith to poiſon himſelf, according as he ſhould 
like to chuſe either of theſe ways of dying. 

Impiger, et fortis virtute coacta 1. 
By a foro d valour reſolute and brave. f 
Vet, as for this perſon, the effeminacy of his preparations 


r 


makes 


* Lucan. lib, ii. v. 178, &c. 
1 Al. Lamprid. p. 112, 113. Hiſt. Auguſt. 
Lucan, lib, iv. v. 798. edit. Grov. in octavo. 
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Of judging of another's Death. 5 
makes it more likely, that his heart would have failed 
him, bad he been put to the teſt, But in thoſe who, 
with great reſolution, have determined to diſpatch them- 
ſelves, we muſt examine, whether it were with one blow 
which took away the leiſure of feeling the effect: For 
it is to be queſtioned, whether perceiving life, by little 
and little, to ſteal away, the ſentiment of the body mix- 
ing itſelf with that of the foul, and the means of repent- 
ing being offered, whether, I ſay, conſtancy and obſti- 
nacy, in ſo dangerous a will, is to be found. 

In the civil wars of Cæſar +, Lucius Domitius, being 
taken in Abruzzo, and thereupon poiſoning himſelf, at- 
terwards repented of it. It has happened, in our time, 
that a certain perſon being reſolved to diſpatch himſelf, 
and not having gone deep enough at the firſt thruſt, the 
ſenſibility of the fleſh repulſing his arm, he gave him- 
ſelf three or four wounds more, but could never prevail 
upon himſelf to thruſt home. Whilſt 4 Plantius Sylva- 
nus was upon his tryal, Virgulantia, his grandmather, 
ſent him a poniard, with which, not being able to kill. 
bimſelf, he made his ſervants to cut his veins. | Albu- 
cilla, in Tiberius's time, having, to kill himſelt, ſtruck 
with ioo much tenderneſs, gave his adverſaries opportuni- 
ty to impriſon, and put him to death their own way. 
And that great leader Demoſthenes, after his rout in Si- 
cily, did the fame; and C. Pembria $, baving firuck 
himſelf too weakly, intreated his ſervant to kill him out- 
right. On the. contrary, J Oſtorius, who could not 
make uſe of his own arm, diſdained to imploy that of his 
ſervant to any other uſe, but. only to hold the poniard 
ſtraight and firm, whilſt he run his neck full drive-again# 
it; ſo that it pierced thro his throat. Tis, in truth, a 
morſel that is to be ſwallowed. without chewing, and re- 
quires the palate of an oſtrich; and yet Adrian, the 


emperor, made his phyſician mark and incircle; in his 


pap, the very place wherein the man he had ordered to 
kill him, was to give the ſtab. For this reaſon it was, 
| B 3 that 


+ Plutarch in the life of Julius Cæſar, c. 10. 
Tacit. annal, lib: iv. 
[| Idem, ibid. lib. vi. # 
C Plutarch in the life of Nicias, c. 10. 
 Tacit, annal. lib, xvi. 
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that Cæſar being aſked, What death he thought to be 
the moſt defired ?? Made anſwer, © The leaſt preme-- 
« ditated, and the ſhorteſt *. If Cæſar dared to ſay it, 
it is no cowardice in me to believe it. + A fhort death, 
«- ſays Pliny, is the ſovereign happineſs of human life.“ 
| They do not not much care to own it: No one can ſay, 
that he is reſolved for death, who boggles at it, and can- 
not undergo it with his eyes open. They that we ſee, 
in exemplary puniſhments, run to their death, haſten and 
preſs their execution, do it not out of reſolution, but they 
will not give themſelves leiſure to conſider it; it does not 
trouble them to be dead, but to die. 
1 Emori nolo, ſed me eſſe mortuum nibili æſtimo ||. 
1. e. 
To be dead is nothing to me ; but I fear to die. 
*Tis a degree of conſtancy, to which I know, by expe- 
rience, that I could arrive, like thoſe who plunge them- 
ſelves into dangers, as into the ſea, with their eyes ſhut. 
There is nothing, in my opinion, more illuſtrious, in- - 
the life of Socrates, than that he had thirty whole days 
wherein to ruminate upon the ſentence of his death; 
to have digeſted it, all that time, with a moſt aſſured, 
hope, without emotion, and without alteration, and 
with words and actions rather careleſs and indifferent, 
than any way ſtirred or difcompoſed by the weight of 
ſuch a thought. That Pomponius Atticus, to whom. 
Cicero writes ſo oft, being ſick, cauſed Agrippa, his fon= _ 
in-law, and two or three more of his friends, to be callek _ 
to him, and told them, 5 That having found all means 
« praQtiſed upon him, for his recovery, to be in vain, and 
that all he did to prolong his life, did alſo prolong and 
* augment his pain; he was reſolved to put an end both 
to one and the other, defiring them to approve of his 
* deliberation, or, at leaſt, not to loſe their labour in en- 
* deavouring to diſſuade him.“ Now, having choſen to 
deſtroy himlelf by abſtinence, his diſeaſe was accidental. 
ly fo cured, and the remedy he made uſe of to „ 
elf, 
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„ Suet. in J. Cæſare, ſet, 87. 

+ Nat. hiſt. lib. vii. c. 53, a | 

J Epicharmus, the Greek philoſopher, was the author of thy 
verſe, here tranſlated, by Cicero, into Latin proſe, 

|| Cie. Tuſc. lib. i. c. 8. 

Corn. Nepos, in the life of Atticus, 
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Of judging of amMer's Death. 7 
ſelf, reſtored him to health. His phyſicians and friends 
rejoicing at ſo happy an event, and, coming to congra- 
talate him, were, nevertheleſs, very much deceived, it 
being impoſſible for them to make him aher his pur- 
poſe ; he telling them, © That, be it as it would, he 
* muſt, one day, die, and that, being now fo far on his 
* way, he would fave himſelf the labour of-beginning a- 
gain another time.” This man, having ſurveyed death 
at leiſure, was not only not diſcouraged at meeting it, 
but fully bent on it: For being ſatisfied, that he had 
engaged in the combat, he thought he was obliged, in 
honour, to ſee the end on't. Tis far beyond not fear- 
ing death, to defire to taſte and reliſh it. 

The ſtory of the philoſopher Cleanthes is very like this. 
« # He having his gums ſwelled and rotten, his phy- 
« ſficians adviſed him to great abſtinence: Having faſt- 
ed two days, he was ſo much recovered, that they pro- 
* nounced him cured, and permitted him to return to his 
ordinary courſe of diet: He, on the contrary, already 
« taſting fome ſweetnefs in this faintneſs of his, would not 
he perſuaded to go back, but reſolved to proceed, and 
* to finiſh the courſe he had fo far advanced in. 
Tullius Marcellinus +, a young man of Rome, having 
a mind to anticipate the hour of his deſtiny, in order to 
be rid of a diſeaſe that was more trouble to him, than 
he was willing to endure ; tho” his phyſicians aſſured 
him of a certain, tho' not ſudden cure, called a councit 
of his friends, to conſult about it: Some, ſays Seneca, 
gave him the council, which, from puſillanimity, they 
* would have taken themſelves; others, out of flat- 
« tery, preſcribed what they thought he would beſt 
like: But a Stoic faid thus to him: f Do not teaze 
* thyſelf, Marcellinus, as if thou didft deliberate of a 
thing of importance; tis no great matter to live; 
thy ſervants and beaſts live; but it is a great thing 
© to die handſomely, wiſely, and with fortitude : Do 
© but think how long thou haſt done the ſame thing; eat, 
« drink, and ſleep ; drink, ſleep, and eat. We are in- 
* ceſſantly wheeled round in one and the ſame circle; 
s not only ill and inſupportable accidents, but even the 
« ſatiety 
* Diog. Laert. in the life of Cleanthes, lib, viii, ſect. 176. 
T Seacc, ep. 77 1 ldew, b. e 
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* ſatiety of living, inclines a man to deſire to die.” Mar- 
cellinus did not ſtand in need of a man to adviſe, but 
of a man to aſſiſt him; his ſervants were afraid to 
meddle in the buſineſs : But this philoſopher gave them 
to underſtand, © That domeſtics are ſuſpected, even 
* when it is in doubt, whether the death of the maſter- 
* were voluntary, or no; otherwiſe, that it would be of 
as ill example to hinder bim, as to kill him;' foraſ- 
much as, - 

Irvitum qui ſervat, idem facit occidenti . 

L e. i 

Who. makes a man to live againſt his will, 

As cruel is, as if he did him kill. : 
The Stoic afterwards told Marcellinus, That it would 
© not be indecent, as what is left on our tables, when 
* we have dined, is given to the waiters, fo, life being 
ended, to diſtribute ſomething to thoſe who have been 
* our ſervants.” Now Marcellanus was of a free and li- 
beral ſpirit ; he therefore divided. a certain ſum of mo- 
ney among, his attendants, and made them eaſy. As 
to the reſt, he had no need of ſteel, nor of blood : He 
was reſolved to go out of this life, and not to run out of 
it; not to eſcape from death, but to try it: And, to 
give bimſelf leiſure to parly with it, having forſaken all 
manner of nouriſhment, the third day following, when. 
he had cauſed himſelf to be ſprinkled with warm water, 
he fainted by degrees, and not without ſome kind of 
pleaſure, as he himſelf declared. In earneſt, ſuch as 
have been acquainted with” theſe faintings, proceeding, 
from weakneſs, do ſay, that they are therein ſenſible of 
no manner of pain, but rather feel a kind ſof delight, as 
in a paſſage to ſleep and reſt : Theſe are deaths ſtudied 
and digeſted. | | 

But, to the end that Cato only may. furniſh out the 
whole example of virtue, it ſeems as if his good deſti- 
ny had put his ill one into his hand, with which he gave 
him{elf che blow; ſeeing he had the leiſure to contront 
and ſtruggle with death, reinforcing his courage in the 
higheſt danger, inſtead af ſlackening it. And, if I had 
been to repreſent. him in his loftieſt ſtation, I ſhould 
have done it in the poſture of one tearing out his bloody 
: ; WON bowels, 
* Horat. In att» Pogb Yo 4671 | 
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How the Mind hampers itſelf. 9 


bowels, rather than with his ſword in bis hand, as did 
the ſtatuaries of his time: For this ſecond murder would 
have been much more furious than the firſt. 


C HAP. XIV. Hr the Mind hampers itſelf. 


9 IS a pleaſant imagination; to fancy a mind ex- 
aQly balanced betwixt two equal defires: For, 
doubtleſs, it can never pitch upon either, foraſmuch as 
the choice and application would manifeſt an inequa- 
lity of value; and were we ſet betwixt the bottle and 
the ham, with an equal appetite to drink and: to eat, 
there would, doubtleſs, be no remedy, but to die for thirſt 
and hunger. To provide againſt this inconvenience, the 
Stoics, when they are aſked, © Whenee this election in 
the ſoul, of two indifferent things, does proceed, (ſo 
as, out of a great number of -crowns, rather to take 
one than another, there being no reaſon to-incline us to 
* ſuch a preference) make anſwer, * that'this movement 
of the ſoul is extraordinary and irregular; that it enters 
into us by a ſtrange, accidental, and fortuitous impulſe.” 
It might rather, methinks, be ſaid, that nothing preſents 
ſelf to us wherein there is not ſome difference, how lit- 
tle ſoever ; and that, either by the ſight or touch, there is 
always ſome choice, which, tho” it be imperceptibly, 
tempts and attracts us. Whoever likewiſe ſhall preſup- 
poſe a packthread equally ſtrong, throughout, it is ut- 
terly impoffible it ſhould break; for, where will you 
have the fracture to begin? And that it ſhould break 
all together is not in nature. Whoever alſo ſhould here- 
unto join the geometrical propoſitions, that, by the eer- 
tainty of their demonſtrations, conclude the contained to- 
be greater than the containing, the center to be as great 
as the circumference, and that ſhould find out two lines 
mceſſantly approaching each other, with no poſſibility 
of their ever meeting ; and the philoſopher's ſtone, and 
the quadrature of the circle, where reaſon and the ef- 
fect are fo oppoſite, might, peradventure, draw ſome 
argument to prove it, to ſupport this bold ſaying of Pli- 
ny *, Solum certum nihil eſt certi, et homine nihil 
5 miſerius aut ſuperbius. That it is only certain there 
1 


* Plia. lib, ii. c. 2. 
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is nothing certain, and that nothing is more miſerable of 
proud than man. | 


CHAP. XV. That our Defires are augmented * the 
 Difpenliy of abtaining them. ; 


T HERE is no reaſon that has nt its contrary, ſay 
the wiſeſt of philoſophers. I ſometimes ruminate 
on the excellent ſaying urged by one of the ancients for 
the contempt. of life + No good can bring pleaſure, 
* unleſs it be That for the loſs of which we are pre- 
* pared:' © In æquo eft dolor amiſſæ rei, et timor amit- 
tendæ * the grief of having loſt a thing. and the fear 
of loſing it, are equal. Meaning, by that, that the 
fruition of life cannot be truly pleaſant to us, if we are 
in fear of loſing jt. | 

It might, —. be ſajd, on the contrary, thatwe 
graſp and-embrace this good the more cloſely and affec- 
yonately, the leſs aſſured we are of boldiag it, and the 
more we fear to have it taken from us; for it is evident, 
that as fire burns with greater fury when cold comes to 
mix with it, fo our wills are more ſhafpened by being 
oppoſed: 

i 2 Danaen Babuiſſet abenea turris, 
Non efjet Danae ds ue _ parens . 


A brazen If Danes had not had, 

She ne'er. by Jove had heen a mother made. 
And that there is nothing, in nature, ſo contrary to our 
taſte as the ſatiety which proceeds from facility; nor any 
thing that ſo much whets it, as rarit PA and diffi- 
culty. + © Omnium rerum voluptas quo debet 
* fugare periculo creſcit.' The pleaſure = every thing in- 
creaſes by the. very danger that ſhould deter us from it. 

Galla nega, ſatigtur _ mp gaudia torquent ||. 


Galla deny, be not too gas gain'd, 
For love will glut with joys too ſoon obtain'd, 
To keep love in breath, Lycurgus made a decree, - 
that the married people of Lacedzmonia ſhquld never en- 
| Joy 


# Senec. ep. ob. + Ovid. am. lib. ii. el. 19. v. 27. 
4 Sen. de ben. lib. vii. c. 9. [| Mart, lib. iv. epig. 38. 


* 
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Joy one another, but by ſtealth; and that it ſhould be as 
great a ſhame for them to be taken in bed together, as 
with others. The difficulty of aſſignations, the danger 
of ſurprize, and the ſhame" of the next day. 

Et languor, et filentium, 

Et latere petitus imo ſpiritus *. 

1. ©; 

The languor, filence, and the far-fetch'd fighs. 
Theſe are what give the haut-gout to the fauce : how 
many very wantonly pleaſant ſports· ariſe from the clean- 
ly and modeſt way of ſpeaking of the works of love ? 
The pleaſure itſelf ſeeks-to be heightened with pain: It is 
much ſweeter when it ſmarts, and excoriates- The 
courtezan Flora ſaid, * She never lay with Pompey +, 
but * ſhe made him catry off the prints of her 
teeth.“ | et fk 

Quod petiere, premunt arctè, faciuntque dolovrem 

Corporis, et dentes inlidiint' ſæpe labellis; 

Et ſtimuli ſubſumt, qui inſti um ledere id if ſum 

Quodcungue eft, rabies unde illæ germina ſurgunt r. 

1. E. 21 l 

What they deſir d, they hurt, and, midſt the bliſs, 

Raiſe pain; and often, with al furions kiſ s, 

They wound the bal 

But ſtiil ſbme ſting remains, ſome! fierce defire, 
4 Ka - hurt whatever twas that rais d the fire. 5 

nd ſo it is in every thing: difficulty gives all thin 
their valuation. The —_ of? —— al 
na, moſt: chearfully” make! their vows to St. James de 
Compoſtella, and thoſe-of 'Galieiaito our lady of Loret- 
to; they make wonderful beaſts; at Liege, of the baths 
of Lucca, and in Tuſcan of thoſe: of the Spa: There 
are few Romans ſeer in the fencing-ſchoot at Rome, 
which is full of French: The great Cato alſo, like 
us, was out- of cenceit with his wife white: ſuè was his, 
and longed: for her het in the: poſſeſſien of another. 
I turned out an old ſtafliom into the paddock; bevauſe he 
was not to be govertzed When he ſmek ai mare; the fa- 
city preſently ſated him, with regard to his own, but 

| on 


* Hor. epod. ode xi. v. 13. 
+ Plutarch in the life of Pompey, c-1, 
1 Lycr, lib. iv. v. 1072, &c- | 
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on the ſight of ſtrange mares, and of the firſt that paſſed 
by his paſture, he would again fall to his importunate 
neighings, and his furious heats, as before, Our appe- 
tite contemns, and paſſes by what it has in poſſeſſion, to 
Tun after what it has not. | 

Tranſvolat in medio poſita, et fapientia captat *. 

i. e. 

Thou ſcorn'ſt that laſs thou mayꝰ'ſt with eaſe enjoy, 

And'courr'ſt thoſe that are difficult and coy : | 

So ( ſings the rake') my paſſion can deſpite 

An eaſy prey, but follows when it flies +. 
To forbid us any thing, is to make us eager for it. - 


miſt 2 ware puellam 
 Incipis incipiet efinere. oe mea f. 


If how no better guard — girl of thine, 

She'll-ſoon begin to be no longer mine. 

To give it wholly up to us, is to beget a contempt 
of it in us: want, and abundance, relapſe into the ſame 
ancOnvenience., .. - | 
iN ths quod ſupereſt, mibi goed de fir, dolel * 


Thy ſuperfluities do 1150 thee, 

And what I want, and pant for, troubles me. 

Deſire and fruition do equally afflit us: The rigours 
of miſtreſſes are diſagreeable, but facility, to ſay truth, 
is more ſo; foraſmuch as diſcontent and anger ſpring 
from the eſteem; we have of the thing deſired; love 
warms and ſtimulates, but ſatiety begets . tis a 
blunt, dull, ſtupid, and ſleepy paſſion. x 

Si qua volet regnare diu, contemnat amantem: 

r cm, amantes, 1 


Sic hodie veniet, ft qua „ heri ||. 


The lady that would — * ſervant ſtill, 
If che be wiſe, will ſometimes give him pain: 
And the ſame, policy with men will do. | 
= they ee do ſlight their Dae: 1003: By | 
** Horat. lib, i. ſat. 2. v. 108. "4 Mr. Francis 
FR amor. lib. ii. el. 19. v. 47. 


Terent. Phormio, act. i. ſc. Ml v. 9. 
Ovid, amor. lib, ii. el. 19. v. 33- 


/ 
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By which means ſhe that yeſterday ſaid nay, 
Wil come and offer up herſelf to-day *. 

Why did Poppza invent the uſe of a maſk to hide her 
beautiful face, but to enhance it to her lovers? Why 
have they veiled, even below the heels, thoſe beauties 
that every one deſires to ſhew, and every one deſires to 
ſee? Why do they cover, with ſo many hindrances, one 
over another, the parts where our defires, and their own 
have their principal ſeat? And to what end are thoſe 
great hooped baſtions, with which our ladies fortify 
their haunches, but to allure our appetite, and to draw 
4 the nearer to them, by removing us the farther from 
them. 

Et fugit ad ſalices, et ſe cupit ante videri Þ. 

1 i. e | 


And to the willows flies to be conceal'd, 
Yet does deſire to have her flight reveal'd. 
Interdum tunica duxit operta moram }. 


- | i. e. 
Things, being laid too open to the ſight, 
Do ſometimes put a ſtop to the delight. | 

To what uſe ſerves the artifice of this virgin modeſty, 
this grave, this ſevere countenance, this profeſſion to be 
ignorant of things that they know better than we who 
inſtruct them in them, but to increaſe in us the deſire to 
overcome, controul, and take our (will, in fpite of all 
this ceremony and. all theſe obſtacles? For 'tis not only 

a pleaiure, but a glory, to conquer and debauch that ſoft 

ſweetneſs, and that childiſh modeſty, and to reduce a 

cold and matron-like gravity. to the mercy of our ardent 

deſires: Tis a glory, 5 they, to triumph over 

* modeſty, chaſtity, and temperance ;' and whoever diſ- 

ſuades ladies from thoſe qualities, betrays both them and 

himſelf. It muſt be believed, that their hearts tremble 
with fear; that the very ſound of our words offends their 
chaſte ears; that they hate us for talking fo, and only 
yield to our importunity by a compulſive force. Beauty. 
as powerful as it is; bas not, wherewithal to make itſelf 
reliſhed, without the intervention of theſe little arts. 

Look into Italy, where there is the moſt and the finett 

* Propert, lib. ii. eleg. 14. v. 19, 20. 

Þ Virg. eclog. 3. v. 66. 1 Propert. lib. ii. eleg. 13. v. 6. 

Vol. III. C beauty 
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beauty to be ſold, how it is under a neceſſity to have re- 
courſe to other means, and other artifices, to render it- 
ſelf charming; and yet, in truth, whatever it does, be- 


in itſelf: Even as in virtue itſelf, of two like effects, we, 
notwithſtanding, look upon that as the beſt, and moſt 
— wh wherein the moſt hindrance and hazard is pro- 
poſed. VE Eh 

Tis an effect of the divine providence to ſuffer his 
Holy Church to be afflicted, as we ſee it, with ſo many 
ſtorms and troubles, by this oppoſition te rouſe pious 
ſouls, and to awake them from that lazy drowſy lethar- 
gy, into which, by ſo long tranquillity, they had been 
immerged: If we ſhould put the loſs we have ſuſtained, 
by the number of thoſe who have gone aſtray, in the 
balance againſt the benefit we have had, by being again 
put in breath, and by having our zeal and forces exer- 
ciſed by reaſon of this oppoſition, I know not whether 
the utility would not ſurmount the damage. 

We have thought to tie the nuptial knot more faſt 
and firm, by having taken away all means of diſſolving 
it; but the knot of the will and affeRion is ſo much the 
more flackened and made looſe, by how much that of 
conſtraint is drawn cloſer together: And, on the con- 
trary, that which kept the marriages at Rome ſo long in 
honour, and inviolate, was the liberty every one, that 
would, had to break them. They kept their wives the 
better, becauſe they might part with them if oy 
would; and in the full liberty of divorces they lived fif- 
ty years, and more, before any one made uſe on'r. - 


uod licet, ingratum eſt, quod non licet, acrias urit 


| i. e. 
What's free we are diſguſted at, and ſlight; 

What is forbidden whets the appetite. | 
We might here introduce the opinion of one of the an- 
cients, upon this occaſion, * That executions rather 
ghet than dull the edge of vices: That they do not 
| © beget the care of doing, well, that being the work of 
| < reaſon and diſcipline, but only a care not to be taken 

| in doing ill.“ 5 


| | 5 Latias 
* Ovid. Amor. lib, i. el. 19. v. 3. 


ing venal and public, it remains feevle and languiſhing 
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Latius exciſe peſtis contagia ſerpunt &. 

i. e. 

The plague-ſore being launch d, th' infection ſpreads. 
I do not know that this is true; but | experimentally 
know, that civil government never was, by that means, 
reformed : Fhe order and regulation of manners depend 
upon ſome other expedient. 

The Greek hiſtories make mention of the Agrip- 
pians , neighbours to Scythia, who live either without 
rod or ſtick to offend ; that not only no one attempts to 
attack them, but whoever can fly thither is fafe, by 
reaſon of their virtue and ſanctity of life, and no one is 
ſo bold as there to lay hands upon them ; and they have 
applications made to them, to determine the controver- 
ſies that ariſe betwixt men of other counties. There is 
a certain nation, where the incloſures of gardens and 
fields, which they would preſerve, is made only of a 
ftring of cotton-yarn ; and, ſo fenced, is more firm and 
ſecure than our hedges and ditches. 1 Furem ſignata 
ſolicitant: Aperta effraQtarius præterit. Things ſeal- 
ed up, invite a thief: houſebreakers paſs by open goors. 
| Peradventure, the facility of entering my houſe, a- 
mongſt other things, has been a means to preſerve it 
from the violence of our civil wars : Defence allures an 
attempt, and defiance provokes an attack. I enervaied 
the ſoldiers deſign, by depriving the exploit of all dan- 
ger, and all matter of military glory, which is wont to 
erve them for pretence and excuſe. Whatever is done 
courageoully, is ever done honourably, at a time when 
the laws are filent. I render the conqueſt of my houſe 
cowardly and baſe to them; it is never ſhut to any one 
that knocks. My gate has no other guard than a por- 
ter, by ancient cuſtom and ceremony; who does not ſo 
much ſerve to defend it, as to offer it with more decency, 
and the better grace. I have no other guard or centinel 
than the ſtars. A gentleman would be in the wrong 10 
make a ſhe of defence, if he be not really in a condition 


to defend himſelf. He that lies open on one fide, is e- 


very-where to. Our anceſtors did not think of building 


2 trontier garriſons. The methods of aſfaulting, 1 mean, 


Ca without 


* Rutiline in Itinerario, lib. i. v. 397. + Herodot. lib. iv. 
p. 263. 1 Senec. cp. 88. 
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without battery and army, and of ſurpriſing our houſes, 
increaſe every day above the means to guard them. 
Mens wits are generally ſharp ſet that way : Invaſion e- 
very one is concerned in, none but the rich in defence. 
Mine was ſtrong for the time wherein it was built; 
I have added nothing to it of that kind, and ſhould fear 
left its ſtrength would turn againſt myſelf; beſides which, 
we are to conſider, that a peaceable time would require 
it to be diſmantled. There is danger never to be able 
to regain it, and it would be very hard to ſecure it: For, 
in inteſtine commotions, your man may be of the party 
you fear; and where religion is the pretext, even a 
man's neareſt relation becomes faithleſs with a colour of 
juſtice. The public exchequer will not maintain our 
domettic garriſons ; they would exhauſt it: We our- 
ſelves have not wherewithal to do it without our ruin, 
or, which is more inconvenient and injurious, without 
ruining the people: As to the reſt, you thereby loſe all, 
and even your friends will be ready to accuſe your want 
of vigilancy, and your improvidence, than to pity you, 
as well as to blame your ignorance or lukewarmneſs in 
the duties of your profeſſion. That ſo many garriſoned 


houſes have been loſt, whereas "ah or mus Lemanng,. 


maxes me apt to believe, that they were only loſt, by 
being guarded : This gives an enemy both a ſtrong in- 
clination and colour of reaſon: All watching and ward- 
ing ſhews a face of war. Let who will come to me in 
God's name, but I ſhall not invite them: Tis the retire- 
ment [ have choſen for my repoſe from war: I endeavour 
to ſequeſter this corner from the pubiic tempeſt, as I alſo 
do another corner in my foul. Our war may put on 
what forms it will, multiply and diverſify itfelf into new 
parties; for my own part I ſhall not budge. Amongſt 
1o many garriſoned houſes, I am the only perſon, of my 
condition, that I know of, who have purely intruſted 
mine to the protection of heaven, without removing ei- 
ther plate, deeds, or hangings. I will neither fear, nor 
ſave myſelf by halves : If a full acknowledgment can ac- 

uire the divine favour, it will continue with me to the 
end: If not, I have ſtaid long enough, to render my con- 
tinuance remarkable, and fit to be recorded : How ? 


why, I have lived there thirty years. | 
2 aha CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVI. Of Clare 


HERE is the name nd the thing; the name is a 
word, which denotes and ſignifies the thing; 
the name is no part of the thing, or of the ſubſtance ; 
tis a foreign piece joined to the thing, and yet with- 
out it. 

God, who is all fulneſs in himſelf, and the height of 
all perfection, cannot augment or add any thing to him- 
ſelf internally; but his name may be augmented and in- 
creaſed by the bleſſing and praiſe we attribute to his ex- 
terior works : Which praiſe, ſeeing we cannot incorpo- 
rate it in him, foraſmuch as he can have no acceſſion of 
good, we attribute to his name; which is the part out 
of him that is neareſt to us. Thus is it, that io God 
alone glory and honour appertain; and there is nothing 
ſo remote from reaſon, as that we ſhould go in queſt of it 
for ourſelves ; for being indigent and neceſſitous within, 
our eſſence being imperfect, and having continual need 
of melioration, 'tis for that we ought to labour: We are 
all hollow and empty ; 'tis not with wind and voice that 
we are to fill ourſelves; we want a more ſolid ſubſtance 
to repair us. A man, ftarved with hunger, would be 
very fimple to look out rather a gay garment, than 2 
good meal: We are to look after that whereof we have 
moſt need: As we have it in our ordinary prayers, * Glo- 
ria in excelſis Deo, et in terra pax hominibus; * Glory 
* be to God on high, and in earth peace, &c We are 
in great want of beauty, health, wiſdom, virtue, and 
ſuch like eſſential qualities: Exterior ornaments ſhould 
be looked after, when we have made proviſion for neceſ- 
fary things. Theology treats amply, and more perti- 
nently of this ſubject, but I am not much verſed in it, 

Chryſippus and Diogenes + were the firſt, and the 
ſtouteſt champions for the contempt of glory ; and main- 
tained, * That, of all pleaſures, there was none more 
* dangerous, nor more to be avoided, than that which 
proceeds from the approbation of others.” And, in 
truth, expericr.ce makes us ſenſible of its very hurtful 


treachery. There is nothing that ſo much poiſons prin- 


| C3 ces, 
* St. Luke, chap. ii, ver, 14. f Cic. de bo, lib. ii. e. 30. 
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ces, as flattery, nor any thing whereby wicked men 

more eaſily obtain credit with them: Nor is there any 

pandariſm fo proper, and ſo often made uſe of, to cor- 

rupt the chaſtity of women, as to wheedle and entertain 

them with their own praiſes. The firſt charm the Sy- 

rens made uſe of to inveigle Ulyſſes is of this nature. 
Deca vers nous, deca 0 tres louable Ulyſſe, 


Et le plus grand bonneur dont la Grece fleuriſſe +. 


i. e. 
To us, noble Ulyſſes, this way, this, 
Thou greateſt ornament and pride of Greece. 
Thoſe philoſophers ſaid, That all the glory of the 
* world was not worth an underſtanding man's holding. 
cout his finger to obtain it: | 
Gloria quantalibet quid erit, i gloria tantum eſt 4? 


i. e. 
What's glory in the high'ſt degree, 
If it no more but glory be? 
I fay, That alone' : For it often brings ſeveral commo- 
dities along with it, for which it may be defired : It ac- 
quires us good-will, and renders us leſs ſubject and ex- 
poſed to the injuries of others, and the like. It was al- 
ſo one of the principal doctrines of Epicurus ; for this 
Precept of his ſect, Live obſcurely, that forbids men to 
incumber themſelves with offices and public negocia- 
tions, does alſo, neceſſarily, preſuppoſe a contempt of 
glory, which is the world's approbation of thoſe actions 
we produce to light. He that bids us conceal ourſelves, 
and to have no other concern but for ourſelves, and that 
will not have us known to others, would much leſs have 
us honoured and glorified. He adviſes Idomeneus alſo, 
not, in any ſort, to regulate his actions by the com- 
* mon reputation or opinion, except it be to avoid the 
other accidental inconveniences, which the contempt 
ot men might bring upon him.” | 
Thoſe diſcourſes are, in my opinion, very true and 
rational; but we are, I know not how, of a twofold 
nature, which is the cauſe, that what we believe, we do 
not believe, and cannot diſengage ourſelves from what 
we condemn, Let us ſee the laſt dying words of Epicu- 
| rus ; 


30 -- + Homer Odyf, lib, xii, v. 184 f Juv. Sat. 
Vl. v. 81. ; 2 
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rus; they are great, and worthy of ſuch a philoſo- 
pher, and yet they carry ſome marks of the recommen- 
dation of his name, and of that humour he had decried 
by his precepts. Here is a letter that he dictated a little 
before his laſt gaſp *. 


Erxicuxvs to HERMACRHuUs, greeting. 


6 HILST I was paſſing over the happy, and 
6 the laſt day of my life, I writ this ; but, at 


the ſame time, was afflited with ſuch a pain in my 
bladder and bowels, that nothing can be greater: 
* But it was recompenſed with the pleaſure, which the 
« remembrance of my inventions and doctrines ſuggeſt- 
ed to my ſoul. Now, as the affection thou haſt ever 
had, from thy infancy, for me, and philoſophy does 
require; take upon thee the protection of Metrodorus's 
children.“ 


So much for his letter. And that which makes me in- 
terpret, that the pleaſure, (he ſays,) he felt in his ſoul, 
concerning his inventions, has ſome reference to the re- 
putation he hoped for after his death, is the diſpoſition 
of his will. In which he gives order, That + Amino- 
* machus and Timocrates, his heirs, ſhould, every Ja- 
* nuary, defray the expence for the celebration of his 
* nativity, which Hermachus ſhould appoint ; and alſo 
* the expence that ſhould be made, the twentieth day of 
every moon, in entertaining the philoſophers, bis 
* friends, who ſhould afſemble in honour of the memory 
of him and Metrodorus.' 

Carneades was head of the contrary opinion ; and 
maintained, That 1 glory was to be deſired for itſelf, 
even as we embrace our poſthumous iſſue for them- 
« ſelves, without any knowledge or enjoyment of them. 
This opinion was more univerſally followed, as thoſe 
readily are, that are moſt ſuitable to our inclinations. 
Ariſtotle gives it the firſt place amongſt external goods 3 

an 


#* Cic. de finibus, lib. ii. c. 30. + Idem, ibid. lib, ii. c. 37 

1 Cic, 75 Finibus, lib. iii. c. 17. Here Montaigne is guilty of 
2 miſtake, for Cicero did not charge Carneades with this opinion, 
but other philoſophers of Zeno's fot, | | 
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and avoids, as two vicious extremes, the immoderate 
purſuit of it, or running from it. | 

I believe, that, if we had the books Cicero has writ 
upon this ſubject, we ſhould there read fine ſtories of it; 
for he was ſo poſſeſſed with this paſſion, that, if he had 
dared, I think he would willingly have fallen into the 
excels that others did, wiz. * That virtue itfelf was 
* only to be coveted, upon the account of the honour 
that always attends it.” f 

Paulum ſepulte diſtat inerliæ 

Celata virtus — . 

L e. 

Virtue, if concealed, doth 

Little differ from dead ſloth. s 
Which is an opinion ſo falſe, that J am vexed it could 
ever enter into the underſtanding of a man that was ho- 
noured with the name of a philoſopher. If this was true, 
men need not be virtuous but in public, nor be any fur- 
ther concerned to keep the operations of the ſoul, which 
is the true ſeat of virtue, regular, and in order, than 
as they are to arrive at the knowledge of others. Is 
there no more in it than doing an ill thing ſlily, and 
craftily to do il]? If thou knoweſt +, ſays Carneades, of 
a ſerpent lurking in a place, where, without ſuſpicion, 
* a perſon is going to fit down, by whoſe death thou ex- 
pecteſt an advantage, thou doſt ill, if thou doſt not 
give him caution of his danger; and ſo much the more, 
* becauſe the action is to be known by none but thyſelf.” 
If we do not take up ourſelves a rule of well-doing ; if im- 
punity-paſſes with us for juſtice; to how many ſorts of 
wickedneſs ſhall we, every day, abandon ourſelves? I 
do not find what Sext. Peduceus did, in faithfully reſtor- 
ing the treaſure that C. Plotius had committed to his ſole 
confidence (a thing that I have often done myſelf) fo 
commendable, as I ſhould think it execrable, had he 
done otherwiſe; and think it of good uſe, in our days, 
to call to mind the example of P. Sextilius Rufus 2, 


whom Cicero accuſes to have entered upon an inheri- 


2 


* tance contrary to his conſc a nce, not only not againft 
law, but even by the determination of the laws them- 
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ſelves. 


* Hor. lib. iv. Od. 9. v. 29. 8 
+ Cic. de fin. Jib, ii, c. 16. 1 idem, ibid, c. 17. 
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* felves.” And M. Craſſus and Q. Hortenſius, who, by 
reaſon of their authority and power, having been called 
in, by a ſtranger, to ſhare in a ſucceſſion, by virtue of 
a forged will, that ſo he might ſecure his own part, ſa- 
tisfied themſelves with having no hand in the forgery, 


and refuſed not to make their advantage of it; thinking 


themſelves ſafe enough, if they could ſhroud themſelves 
from accuſations, witneſſes, and the cogniſance of the 
laws. * Meminerint Deum ſe habere teſtem, id elt (ut 
ego arbitror) mentem ſuam.“ Let them conſider, 
they have God to witneſs, that is, (as I interpret it) 
their own conſciences. 

Virtue is a very vain and frivolous thing, if it de- 
rives its recommendation from glory: and 'tis to no 
purpoſe, that we endeavour to give it a ſtation by itſelf, 
and ſeparate it from fortune; for what is more acciden- 
tal than reputation ? + * ProfeQo Fortuna in omni re do- 
* minatur: Ea res cunQas ex libidine, magis quam ex 
vero celebrat, obſcuratque Fortune rules in all 
things, and does advance and depreſs things more from 
caprice than from right and juſtice. So to order it, that 
actions may be known and ſeen, is purely the work of 


fortane . 7 chance th-+ LOat .. 12 fo evans 2 
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its own temerity: T have often ſeen her go before me- 
rit, and very much outſtrip it. He that firſt likened 
glory to a Gown, did better than he was aware of : 
they are, both of them, things egregiouſly vain: glory 
alſo, like a ſhadow, goes ſometimes before the body, 
and ſometimes, in length, very much exceeds it. They 
that inſtru gentlemen only to imploy their valour for 
the obtaining of honour, * f Quaſi non ſit honeſtum, 
* quod nobilitatum non fit.” As though it were not ho- 
nourable, unleſs ennobled; what do they intend by 
that, but to inſtrut them never to hazard themſelves; 


if they are not ſeen; and to take great care, that there 


be witneſſes preſent, who may ſpread the news of their 
valour? Whereas a thouſand occaſions of — 


F pou themſelves, when we cannot be taken notice of. 


ow many brave actions are buried in the croud of a 
| battle ? 


* Cic. de Off. lib. iii. c. 10. 
Salluſt. in Catilin. p. $. Mattaire. 
Cic, de Offic. lib, i. c. 4. 
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battle? Whoever takes upon him to cenſure another, in 


fuch-a confuſion, has ſcarce any hand in it; and the te- 
ſtimony he gives of his companion's behaviour, is evi- 
dence againſt himſelf, * © Vera et ſapiens Animi mag- 
*'nitudo honeſtum illud quod maxime naturam {quitur, 
in faQtis poſitum, non in Gloria judicat.” The true and 
wiſe magnanimity judges, that the bravery which moſt 
follows nature, conſiſts in the action, not in the glory. 
All the glory that I pretend to in my life, is that I have 
lived it in quiet: In a tranquillity, not according to Me- 
trodorus, Arceſilaus, or Ariſtippus, but according to 
myſelf; for, ſeeing philoſophy has not been able to find 
out any way to tranquillity, that is good in common, 
let every one ſeek it in particular. T'o what do Cæſar 
and Alexander owe the infinite grandeur of their renown, 
but to fortune? How many men has ſhe extinguiſhed in 
the beginning of their progreſs, of whom we have no 
knowledge ; who brought as much courage to the work 
as they, if their evil deſtiny had not ſtopped them ſhort 
at their firſt ſetting out? Amongſt ſo many and fo great 
dangers, I do not remember |] have any where read, that 
Cæſar was ever wounded ; a thouſand have fallen in leſs 
dangers, than the leaſt of thoſe he went through. A 
great many brave aQions muſt have periſhed without 
witneſs, and before one turns to account. A man is not 
always on the top of a breach, or at the head of an ar- 
my, in the fight of his general, as upon a ſcaffold. A 
man is oft ſurpriſed betwixt the hedge and the ditch 
he muſt run the hazard of his life againſt a hen- rooſt; 
he muſt diſlodge four raſcally muſqueteers out of a barn 
he muſt ſingle out himſelf from his Party; and make 
ſome attempts alone, according as neceſſity requires: 
And whoever will obſerve, will, I believe, find it expe- 
rimentally true, that actions of the leaſt luſtre are the 
moſt dangerous; and that, in the wars of our own 
times, there have more brave men been loſt on ſlight 
occaſions of little moment, and in the diſpute: of ſome 
paltry fort, than in places of note and dignity. 

He who thinks his death unworthy of him, if he do 


not fall on ſome ſignal occaſions, inſtead of — 
3 


# Cic. de Offic. lib, i, c. 19. 
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his death, doth wilfully obſcure his life, ſuffering, in 


the mean time, many juſt occaſions, of hazarding him- 
ſelf, to ſlip out of his hands: and every juſt one is illuſ- 


trious enough; every man's conſcience being a ſuffici- 


ent trumpeter to him. Gloria noftra eſt, Teſtimonium 
Conſcientiæ noſtrz. For “ our rejoicing is this, the 


'7 © teſtimony of our conſcience, 


He who is only a good 
man, that men may know it, and that he may be the better 


2 eſteemed for it, when 'tis known: He who will not do 


well, but upon condition that his virtue may be known 
to men, is one from whom much ſervice is not to be ex- 
pected. 
Credo ch' el reſto di quel werna coſe 
Faceſſe degne di tener ne conto : 
Ma fur fin a quel tempo fi na ſcoſe, 
Che non e colpa mia bor non le conto, 
Porche Orlando a far opre virtuoſe 
Piu ch'a narrar le poi ſempre era pronto; 
Ne mai fu alcun de ſuoi fatti eſpreſſo, 
Se non guand bebbe i teſtimoni appreſſo f. 
i. e: 
The reſt o' th' winter, I preſume, was ſpent 
In actions worthy of eternal fame; | 
Which hitherto are in ſuch darkneſs pent, 
That, if I name them not, I'm not to blame : 
Orlando's noble mind was ſtill more bent 
To do great acts, than boaſt him of the ſame ; 
So that no deeds of his were ever known, 
But thoſe that luckily had lookers on. | 
A man muſt go to the war to diſcharge his duty, and 
wait for the recompence that never fails all brave aQi- 
ons, how concealed ſoever, nor ſo much as virtuous 
thoughts; 'tis the ſatisfaction that a well-diſpoſed con- 
ſcience receives in itſelf, to do well: A man muſt be va- 
liant for himſelf, and for the advantage it is to him, to 
have his odurage in a firm and ſecure ſituation, againſt 
the aſſaults of Any 
Virtus repulſe neſcia ſordide, 
Intaminatis fulget honaribus : _ 
ec 


* 2 Cor. chap. i. ver. 12. 
＋ Orlando's Arioſto, cant. xi. ſtanz. 81. 
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Nec ſumit, aut ponit ſecures 
Arbitrio pepularis auræ . 
i. e. 
Virtue, that ne'er repulſe admits, 
In taintleſs honours glorious ſus ; 
Nor takes, or leaveth dignities, 
As the mere noiſe of vulgar cries. 
It is not to make a parade, that the ſoul is to play its 
art, but for ourſelves within, where no eyes can pierce, 
ut our own ; there ſhe defends us from the fear of death, 
of pains, and ſhame itſelf: She there arms us againſt the 
loſs of our children, friends, and fortunes: And, when 
opportunity preſents itſelf, ſhe leads us on to the hazards 
of war. Non emolumento aliquo, ſed ipſius honeſtatis 
« decore:* Not for any emolument, but for the honour 
of virtue. This is a much greater advantage, and more 
worthy to be coveted and hoped for than honour and 
glory; which is no other than a favourable judgment 
formed of us. = 
A dozen men muſt be culled out of a whole nation, to 
judge of an acre of land ; and the judgment of our in- 
-clinations and actions, the hardeſt and moſt important 
thing that is, we refer to Vox Populi too often, the mo- 
ther of ignorance, injuſtice, and inconſtancy. Is it rea- 
ſonable, that the life of a wiſe man ſhould depend upon 
the judgment of fools? © + An quidquam ſtultius, quam 
© quos ſingulos contemnas, eos aliquid putare eſſe uni- 
* yerſos ?* Can any thing be more fooliſh, than to think, 
that thoſe. you deſpiſe ſingle, are eſtimable in the bulk? 
He that makes it his buſineſs to pleaſe them, will ne- 
ver ſucceed ; 'tis a mark that never 1s to be reached or 
hit. Nil tam inæſtimabile eſt, quam animi multitudi- 
nis: Nothing is to be fo little eſteemed, as the judg- 
ment of the multitude. Demetrius pleaſantly ſaid of the 
voice of the people, That he made no more of that 
« which came from above, than of that which ſumed 
from below.” 1 Cicero ſays more, Ego hoc judico, 
fi quando turpe non fit, tamen non eſſe non turpe, 


* quum id a multitudine laudetur: I am of opinion, that, 
| tho 


* Hor. lib. iii. ode 2. v. 17, &cc. 
+ Cic. Tuſc. queſt. lib. v. v. 36. 
1 Cic. de fig, lib, ii. c. 15. 
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tho' a thing be not foul in itſelf, yet it cannot but be- 
come ſo when commended by the multitude. No art, 
no dexterity could conduct our ſteps, in following ſo 
wandering and fo irregular a guide. In this windy con- 
fuſion of the noiſe of vulgar reports and opinions, that 
drive us on, no good path can be choſen. Let us not 
propoſe to ourſelves an end fo floating and wavering ; let 
us follow conſtantly after reaſon ; let the public appro- 
bation follow us in that road, if it will ; and, as it wholly 


depends upon fortune, we have no rule ſooner to expect 


it by any other way than that. Tho' I would not follow 
the right way, becauſe it is right, I ſhould, however, fol- 
low it for having experimentally found, that, at the end 
of the reckoning, 'tis commonly the moſt happy, and ot 
greateſt utility. Dedit hoc providentia hominibus mu- 
nus, ut honeſta magis juvarent.” This gift providence 
has given to man, that honeſt things ſhould be the moſt de- 
lightful. The mariner ſaid thus to Neptune, in a great 
ſtorm, © O God, thou may'ſt ſave me if thou wilt, and, 
if thou wilt, thou may'ſt deſtroy me; but I will ſtill teer 
my rudder true.” I have ſeen, in my time, a thouſand 
men of ſupple mongrel natures, and who no-one doubt- 
ed but they were more worldly wife than I, ruin them- 
ſelves where I have ſaved mylelf. 

Rift ſucceſſus poſſe carere dolas &. 

i. e. 

J bave laugh'd, J mutt confeſs, 

To fee cunning want ſucceſs. 

Paulus Æmilius, going in the glorious expedition qr 
Macedonia, above all things charged the people of Rome, 
Not to ſpeak of his actions during his abſence.” What 
a diſturbance 1s the licence of judgments to great affairs ! 
Foraſmuch as every one ha+ not the conſtancy of Fabius, 
to oppole common, adverſe, and injurious tongues, who 
rather ſuffered his authority tobe diſſected by the vain 
tancies of man, than to fail in lis duty, with a favoura- 
ble reputation, and popular applauſe. 

There is, I know not what, natural ſweetneſs in hear- 
ing a man's ſelf commended ; but we are a great deal 
too fond of it. 

Laudari haud metuam, negue enim mibi cornea frbra ef, 


Ovid. ep, Penelopes ad _ 
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Sed recti finemgue extremumęue eſſe recuſo. 
Euge tuum, et belle, — — —* _ 
i. e. 
I ſear not to be prais'd, I muſt confeſs, 
My heart is not of horn; but ne'ertheleſs, 
I muſt deny the only end and aim 
Of doing well is to hear man exclaim. 
O noble act! Eternal be thy fame 
I care not ſo much what I am in the opinion of others, 


as what I am in my own: I would be rich of myſelf, 


and not by borrowing. Strangers ſee nothing but events 
and outward appearances; every-body can ſet a good 
face on the matter, when they have trembling and ter- 


ror within. They do not ſee my heart, they only ſee my 


countenance. Tis with good reaſon that men decry 
the hypocriſy that is in war; for what is more eaſy to 
an old ſoldier, than to ſtep aſide from dangers, and to 
bluſter, when he has no more heart than a chicken ? 
There are ſo many ways to avoid hazarding a man's own 
perſon, that men haye deceived the world a thouſand 
times before they are engaged in a real danger: And, 
even then, finding themſelves at a nonplus, they can make 
ſhift, for that time, to conceal their apprehenſions, by 
ſetting a good face on the buſineſs, tho' the heart beats 
within; and whoever had the uſe of the Platonic ring, 
which renders thoſe inviſible that wear it, if turned in- 
ward towards the palm of the hand, a great many 
would, very often, hide themſelves when they ought 
moſt to appear; and would repent being placed in ſo ho- 
nourable a poſt, where of neceſſity, they muſt be bold. 

Falſus honor juvat, et mendax infamia terret, 

Duem niſi mendoſum, et mendacem Þ+ ? 

L e. 

Falſe honour pleaſes, falſe rumours do diſgrace 

And frighten, whom? Dunces, and lyars baſe. 
Thus we fee how uncertain and doubtful are all the 
judgments that are founded upon external appearances, 
and that there's not ſo ſure a teſtimony as every man is 
to himſelf: In thoſe others, how. many powder-monkeys 
have we companions of our glory? he that ſtands firm 
in an open trench, what does he, in that, more than 

g what 
* Perſius ſat. i. v. 47. + Hor. lib, i. epiſt, 16. v. 39, 40. 
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what fiſty poor pioneers, who open the way ſor him, 
and cover it with their own bodies, for five- pence a day, 
have done before him ? : 

— 14 quicquid turbida Roma 

Elevet, accedas, examenque improbum in illa 

Cuſtiges trutina, nec te queſiveris extra *. 


i. e. 

Whatever muddy headed Rome 

Extols or cenſures, truſt not to its doom; 

Stand not to th' award of an ill- judging town, 

Nor by its falſer ſcale adjuſt your own ; 

No, no, for other judgments aſk no more, 

To know thyſelf, thyſelf alone explore. 

The extending and ſcattering our names into many 
mouths, we call aggrandiſing them; we would have 
them there well received, and that this increafe turn to 
their advantage, which is all that can be excufable in 
this deſign ; but the exceſs of this diſeaſe proceeds fo far, 
that many covet to have a name, be it what it will. 
Trogus Pompeius ſays of Heroſtratus, and + Titus Li- 
vius of Manlius Capitolinus, That they were more 
* ambitious of a great reputation, than a good one. 
This vice is very common: We are more ſolicitous that 
men ſpeak of us, than how they ſpeak ; and 'tis enough, 
for us, that our names are often mentioned, be it atter 
what manner it will. It ſhould ſeem that to be known, 
is, in ſome ſort, to have a man's life, and its duration, 
in another's keeping. I, for my part, hold, that I am 
not but in myſelf, and of that other life of mine, which 
lies in the knowledge of my friends, to conſider it naked 
and ſimply in itſelf, I know, very well, that I am ſenſi- 
ble of no Fruit nor enjoyment of it, but by the vanity of 
a fantaſtic opinion; and, when I ſhall be dead, I ſhall be 
much leſs ſenſible of it; and if I ſhall, withal, abſolutely 
lole the uſe of thoſe real advantages that, ſometimes, ac- 


cidentally fullow it, I ſhall have no more handle whereby 


to take hold of reputation; neither ſhall it have any where- 
by to take hold of, or to reach to me: For, to expect that 
my name ſhould be advanced by it, in the firſt place, I 
have no name that is enough my own; of two that I bave, 
one is common to all my race, and even to others alſo: 
Ds. There 

* Perfus ſat, i. v. 3, Kc. f Tit, Liv. lib. vi. c. 11, 
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There is one family at Paris and Montpelier, whole fus- 
name is Montaigne; another in Britany, and another Mon- 


taigne in Xaintonge. The tvanſpoſition of one ſyllable only 


will ſo confound our affairs, that I ſhall, peradventure, 
ſhare in their glory, and they, perhaps, in my ſhame ; 
and moreover, my anceſtors have, formerly, been ſur- 
named Eyquem, a name that borders on that of a family 
well known in England: As to my other name, every 
one may take it that will: And fo, perhaps, I we 
honour a porter in my own ſtead: And, beſides, thoug 
I had a particular diſtinction by myſelf, what can it 
diſtinguiſh when I am no more? Can it point out, and 
favour anihilation ? 

nunc lechior cippus non imprimit ofſa, 

Laudat poſteritas, nunc non & manibus illis, 

Nunc non e tumulo fortunataque faville 

Naſcuntur violæ *? 


i. e. 
Will, after this, thy monumental ſtones, 
Preſs with leſs weight upon thy rotted bones? 
Poſterity commends thee: Happy thou! 
Will not thy Manes ſuch a gift beſtow, 
As to make violets from thy aſhes grow ? 
But of this I have ſpoken elſewhere. As to what re- 
mains, in a great battle, where ten thouſand men are 
maimed or killed, there are not fifteen that are taken 
notice of: It muſt be ſome very eminent greatnels, or 
{ome conſequence of great importance, which fortune 
has tacked to it, that muſt ſignalize a private action, not 
of a muſqueteer only, but of a great captain; for, to 
kill a man, or twa. or ten, to expoſe a man's ſelf brave- 
ly to death, is, indeed, ſomething to every one of us, 
becauſe we all run the hazard; but, as for the world in 
the general they are things ſo common, fo many of 
them are every day ſeen, and there muſt, of neceſſity, be 
fo many, of the ſame kind, to produce any notable ef- 
ſect, that we cannot expect any particular renown. 
caſus muliis hic cognitus, ac jam 
Tritus, et medio fortune ductus acervo F. 


| i. e. 
Many have known this caſe, which now, worn old, 
With common acts of fortune is inroll'd. Of 


4 Perl, ſat. i. v. 37, Cc. + Juv. fat. xiii. v. 9, 20, 
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Of fo many thouſands of valiant men that have died» 
within theſe fifteen hundred years, in France, with their 
ſwords in their hands, not a hundred have come to our 
knowledge: The memory, not of the commanders on- 
ly, but of the battles and victories, is buried. The 
fortunes of above Half of the world, for want of a record, 
ſtir not from their place, and vaniſh without duration. 
If I had unknown events in my poſſeſſion, I ſhould think, 
with great eaſe, to out- do thoſe that are recorded in ex- 
amples of every kind. Is it not ſtrange, that, even of 
the Greeks and Romans, amongſt ſo many writers and 
witneſſes, and ſo many rare and noble exploits, fo few 
are arrived at our knowledge ? 

Ad nos vix tenuis fame perlabitur aura *. 

i. e. 
Which fame to theſe our times has fcarce brought 
down. | 

It will be much, if, a hundred years hence, it be re- 
membered, in grofs, that, in our times, there were ci- 
vil wars in France. The Lacedzmonians, entering into 
battle, ſacrificed to the Muſes, to the end that their 
actions might be well and worthily writ ; looking upon 
it as a divine, and no ordinary tavour, that brave acts 


"ſhould find wiinefſes that could give them life and re- 


membrance. Do we expect, that, at every muſquet- 
ſhot we receive, and at every hazard we run, there mutt 
be a regiſter ready to record them? And, beſides, a 
hundred regiſters may inrol them, whoſe commentaries 
will not laſt above three days, and never come to the 
light of any reader. We have not the thouſandth part 
of the ancient writings ; 'tis fortune that gives them a 
ſhorter or longer lite, according to her favour; and we 
may well doubt, whether thoſe we have be not the wortt, 
having not ſeen the reſt. Men do not write hiſtories ot 
things of fo linle moment: A man muſt have been ge- 
neral in the conqueſt of an empire, or a kingdom; he 
muſt have won two and fifty fer battles, and always the 
weakeſt in number of men, as Cæſar did. Ten thou- 
ſand brave fellows, and ſeveral great captains loft their 
lives, gallantly and courageouſly, in his ſervice, whoſe 
names laſted no longer than their wives and children lived. 

Eneid. Iib. vii. x. 646: 
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Quos fama obſcura recondit v. 


i. e. 
Whom time has not deliver'd o'er to fame. 
Even of thoſe we ſee behave the beſt ; three months, or 


| three years after they have been knocked on the head, 


they are no more ſpoken of, than if they had never been. 

Whoever will juſtly conſider, with due proportion, what 
kind of men, and what fort of actions are recorded, with 
Honour, in hiſtory, will find, that there are very few ac- 
tions, and very few perſons of our times, who can there 
pretend any right. How many worthy men have we ſeen 
ſurvive their own reputation, who have ſeen and ſuffer- 
ed the honour and glory, moſt juſtly acquired in their 
youth, exinguiſhed in their own preſence ? And for three 
years of this fantaſtic and imaginary lite, we go and 
throw away our true and eſſential life, and engage our- 
ſelves to a perpetual death? The ſages propoſe to them- 
ſelves a nobler and more juſt end to fo important an en- 
terprize, * + Recte ſaci, feciſſe merces eſt: Officu 
* fruftus, ipſum officium eſt. The reward of a thing 
well done is to have done it: The fruit of a good office 
is the office itſelf. It were, peradventure, excuſable in a 
painter, or any other artiſan, or even in a thetorician, or 
a grammarian, to endeavour to raiſe themſelves a name 


by their works; but the actions of virtue are too noble in 


themſelves, to ſeek any other reward than from their 
own value, and eſpecially to ſeek it in the vanity of hu- 
man judgment. 

If this falſe opinion, nevertheleſs, be of that uſe to the 
public, as to keep men in their duty; if the people are 
thereby ſtirred up to virtue ; if princes are touched to 
lee the world bleſs the memory of Trajan, and abomi- 
nate that of Nero; if it moves them to ſee the name of 
that great beaſt, once ſo terrible, and dreaded, fo freely 
curſed and reviled by every ſchool-boy, let it, in the 
name of God, increaſe, and be, as much as poſlible, 
cheriſhed amongſt us. And Plato, bending his whole 
endeavour to make his citizens virtuous, does alſo ad- 
vife them, Not to deſpiſe the good eſteem of the peo- 
«* ple; and ſays, * That it falls out, by a certain di- 
vine inſpiration, that even the wicked themſelves, oft- 

„times, 

# neid lib. v. v. 302. + Senec, ep. $1, 


« times, as well by word as opinion, can rightly diſtin- 
guiſh the virtuous from the wicked.” This perſon, and 
his tutor, are marvellous bold artificers,- to add divine 
© operations and revelations wherever human force is want- 


4 ing: And, peradventure, for this reaſon it was, that 


Z Timon, railing at him, called him, The great forger 
bof miracles. Ut tragici Poetz confugiunt ad De- 
* um, cum explicare argumenti exitum non poſſunt :? 
As tragic poets fly to ſome God, when they are at a loſs 
to wind up their piece. Seeing that men, by their in- 
ſufficiency, cannot pay themſelves well enough with cur- 
rent money, let the counterfeit be ſuperadded : Tis a 
way that has been practiſed by all the legiſlators; and 
there is no government that has not ſome mixture, either 
of ceremonial vanity, or of falfe opinion, that ſerves for 
a curb to keep people in their duty: *Tis for this that 
moſt of them have their fabulous originals and begin- 
nings, and fo enriched with ſupernatural myſteries : Tis 
this that has given credit to baſtard religions, and cauſed 
them to be countenanced by men of underſtanding ; and 
for this that Numa and Sertorius, to poſſeſs their men 
with a better opinion of them, fed them with this fop- 
pery ; one, that the nymph Egeria, the other, that his 
white Hind brought. them ali their reſolutions from the 
Gods. And the authority that Numa gave to his laws, 
under the title of a patronage of this Goddeſs, Zoroaſter, 
legiſlator of the Bactrians and Perſians, gave to his, 
under the name of the God Oromazis; Triſmegiſtus, 
legiſlator of the Egyptians, under that of Mercury; 
Zambooxis, legiſlator of the Scythians, under that of 
Veſta; Charondas, legiſlator of the Chalcedonians, un- 
der that of Saturn; Minos, legiſlator of the Candiots, 
under that of Jupiter; Ly curgus, legiſlator of the La- 
cedæmonians, under that of Apollo; and Draco and So- 
lon, legiſlators of the Athenians, under that of Minerva. 
And every government has a God at the head of it; o- 
thers falſely, that truly which Moſes ſet over the Jews at 
their departure out of Egypt. The religion of the Be- 
doins, as the Sire de Joinville reports, amongſt other 
things, +'enjoined a belief, That the ſoul of him, 

| + amonglt 

* Cic. de nat. deor. lib. i. c. 20. 
+ In his memoirs, c. 57. p. 357, 358. 
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* amongſt them, who died for his prince, went into ano- 
* ther more happy body, more beautiful and more robuſt 
than the former; by which means they much more 
willingly ventured their lives. 

In ferrum mens prona wviris, animæque capaces 

Mortis, et ignavum eſt redituræ parcere vite &. 
i. e. 

Men covet wounds, and ſtrive death to embrace, 

To fave a life, which to return is baſe. 

This is a very comſortable belief, however erroneous it 
is. Every nation has many ſuch examples of its own : 
But this ſubje& would require a treatiſe by ufelf, 

To add one word more to my former diſcourſe, I 
would adviſe the ladies no more to call that honour, 
which is but their duty, + + Ut enim conſuetudo loqui- 
tur, id ſolum dicitur bone um, quod eſt populari fama 
glorioſum:? * According to i vulgar ſtile, that only 
© 1s honourable, which has the public applauſe ;' their 
duty is the grape, their honour but the outward huſk, 
Neither would I adviſe them to give that excuſe as pay- 
ment for their dental : For I preſuppoſe, that their in- 
tentions, their deſire and will, which are things where- 
in their honour is not at all concerned, foraſmuch as no- 
thing of it appears externally, are much better regulated 
than the effects. | 

Dug quia non liceat non facit, illa facit f. 

i. e. 

She, who ſins not, cauſe it unlawful is, 

In being therefore chaſte, has done amis. 

The offence both towards God, and in the conſcience, 
would be as great to/defire, as to do it: And, beſides, 


they are actions {6 private and ſecret of themſelves, as. 


would be very eaſily kept from the knowledge of others 
wherein the honour conſiſts; if they had no other re- 
ſpe& to their duty, and to the affection they bear to 


chaſtity for its own ſake: Every woman of honour | 


< = * * 
2 


rather chuſes to wound her honour, than her con- 


ſcience. 


* Lucan. lib. i. v. 461. T Cic, de ho, lib. ii, c. 15. 


T Ovid. amor, lib. iii. el. 4. v. 4. 
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"i T* ER E is another fort of glory, which is the 
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Of Preſumplion. 33 
CHAP. XVII Of Preſumption: 


having #00 good an opinion of our own merit. Tis 
an inconſiderate affection, with which we flatter our- 
ſelves, and that reprefents us to ourſelves other than 
what we truly are: Like the paſſion of love, that lends 
beauties and graces to the object of it; and makes thoſe 
who are caught with it, by a depraved and corrupt 
judgment, conſider the thing they love other and more 
perfect than it is. ä 
[ would not, nevertheleſs, that a man, for fear of fail- 
ing in this point, ſhould miſtake himſelf, or think him- 
ſelf leſs than he is; the judgment ought, in all things, 
io keep its prerogative : *T'is all the reaſon in the world 
he ſhould diſcern, in himſelf, as well as in others, what 
truth ſets before bim; if he be Cæſar, let him bold] 
think himſelf the greateſt captain in the world. e 
are nothing but ceremony; ceremony carries us away, 
and we leave the ſubſtance of things; we hold by the 
branches, and quit the trunk. We have taught x & la- 
dies to bluſh, when they hear but that named, which they 
are not at all afraid todo: We dare not call our mem- 
bers by their right names, and yet are not afraid to im- 
ploy them in all forts of debauchery. - Ceremony forbids 
us to expreſs, by words, things, that are lawful and na- 
tural, and we obey it : Reaſon forbids us to do things. 
unlawful and ill, and no-body obeys it. I find myſelf 
here fettered by the laws of ceremony ; for it neither per- 
mits a man to ſpeak well of himſelf, nor ill. We will 
leave her there for this time : They whom fortune (call. 
it good or ill) has made to paſs their lives in ſome emi- 
nent degree, may, by their public actions, manifeſt 
what they are: But they whom ſhe has only imployed in 
the croud, and of whom no- body will ſpeak, if they don't 
ſpeak for themſelves, are to be excuſed, if they take cou- 
rage to talk of themſelves, to ſuch who are concerned to, 
know them,. by the example of Lucilius, 
le welut fidis arcana ſodalibus olim 
Credebat libris, neque fi male ceſſerat, uſquam 
Decurrens ; alia neque ſi bene. Quo fit ut omnis 
Felix a 
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Votiva pateat veluti deſcripta tabella 
Vita ſenis * 


i. e. 

His ſecrets to his books he did commend, 

As free as to his deareſt boſom friend: 

Whether he wrote with, or againſt the grain, 

The old man's life his verſes do explain. 
He committed to paper his actions and thoughts, and 
there pourtrayed himſelf ſuch as he found himſelf to be. 
+ Nec id Rutilio, et Scauro citra fidem, aut obtrecta- 


* tioni fuit :* Nor were Rutilius or Scaurus miſbelieved 


or condemned for ſo doing.” 

I remember then, that, from my infancy, there was 
obſerved in me I know not what kind of carriage and 
geſture, that ſeemed to reliſh of fooliſh pride. I will ſay 
this, in the firſt place, that it is not unlikely, that there 
are qualities and propenſions ſo proper and incorporated 
into us, 'that we have not the means to feel and know 
them : And of ſuch natural inclinations the body is apt 
tO retain a certain bent, without our knowledge or con- 
ſent. It was quaint affectation, confederate of beauty, 
-that made Alexander carry his head on one fide, and Al- 
cibiades to liſp; Julius t Cæſar ſcratched his head with 
one finger, which is the mark of a man poſſeſſed with 
uneaſy thoughts; and Cicero, as I remember, was wont 
to turn up his noſe, a ſign of a man given to ſcoffing : 
Such motions, as theſe, may, imperceptibly, happen in 
us. There are other artificial ones, which I meddle not 
with; as ſalutations and congees, by which men, for 
the moſt part, unjuſtly acquire the reputation of being 
humble and courtequs ; or, perhaps, humble out of 
pride. I am prodigal enough of my hat, eſpecially in 
ſummer, and never am fo faluted, but I pay it again, 
from perſons of what quality ſoever, unleſs they be in 


my pay. I ſhould be glad, that ſome princes, whom 1 


know, would be more ſparing of that ceremony, and be- 


ſtow that courteſy where it is more due; for, being ſo. 


indiſcreetly profuſe of it, tis thrown away to no pur- 
poſe, if it be without reſpe& of perſons : Amongſt irre- 
gular 


* Hor, lib. ii. ſat. 1. v. 30, &c. + Tacit. in vita Agrico» 
i, c. 1. I Plutarch in the life of Cæſar, c. 1. 
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* gular countenances, let us not forget that ſevere one * 


of the emperor Conſtantius, who always, in public, 


{ 
"N 


8 


held his head upright and ſtraight, without bending or 
turning. it on either fide, not ſo much as to look upon 
thoſe who ſaluted him on one ſide, planting his body in 


a ſtiff immoveable poſture, without ſuffering it to yield 
to the motion of his coach; not daring ſo much as to 


ſpit, blow his noſe, or wipe his face before people. 1 


know not whether the geſtures that were obſerved in 
me, were of this firſt quality, and whether I had really 


any ſecret propenſion to this vice, as it might well be; 


5 1 9 — 
4 pr oy * . — 


| and I cannot be reſponſible for the fwing of the body. 


But, as to the motions of the ſoul, I muſt here con- 


* feſs what I am ſenſible of there. This vanity conſiſts of 


two parts, the ſetting too great a value upon ourſelves, 


and too little a value upon others. a 


As to the one, methinks theſe conſiderations ought, 
in the firſt place, to be of ſome weight. J feel myſelf 


importuned by an error of the ſoul, that diſpleaſes me, 
both as it is unjuſt, and the more, as it 13 troubleſome : 
J attempt to correct it, but T cannot root it out; which 


is, that I leflen the juſt value of things that I poſſeſs, 


and over-value others, becauſe they are foreign, abſent, 


and none of mine: This humour ſpreads very far: As 
the prerogative of the authority makes huſbands to look 
upon their own wives with a vicious diſdain, and many 
fathers their children, ſo do 1: And, betwixt two equal 


merits, I ſhould always be ſwayed againſt my own : 


Not ſo much that the jealouſy of my preferment, and 
the bettering of my affairs does trouble my judgment, 


and hinders me from ſatisfying myſelf, as becauſe domi- 


nion, of itſelf, begets a contempt of what is our own, 
and over which we have an abſolute command. Foreign 
22 manners, and languages inſinuate them- 
elves into my eſteem ; and I am very ſenſible, that La- 
tin allures me, by the favour of its dignity,” to value it 
above its due, as happens to children, and the common 
ſort of people. The economy, houſe, and horſe of my 


2 neighbour, though no better than my own, I prize a- 


bove my own, becauſe they are not mine : Beſides that, 
I am very ignorant in my own affairs; 1 admire at the 
aſſurance 

Ammian. Marcell, lib, xxi. c. 14. 
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aſſurance that every one has of himſelf : Whereas there 

is not, almoſt, any thing that I am ſure I know, or 

that I dare be Fe 0g to myſelf that I can do: I have 
d 


not my means of doing any thing ſtated and ready, and 
am only inſtructed after the effect, being as doubtful of 
my own force, as I am of another's ; whence it comes 
to paſs, that, if I happen to do any thing commendable, 
I attribute it more to my fortune than induſtry ; foraſ- 
amuch as I defign every thing by chance, and in fear. 
I have this alſo in general, that, of all the opinions an- 
tiquity has held of men in groſs, I moſt willingly em- 
brace, and moſt adhere to thoſe that moſt contemn, vi- 
lify, and annihilate us. Methinks philoſophy has never 
ſo fair a game to play, as when it falls upon our vanity 
and preſumption ; when it diſcovers man's irreſolution, 
weakneſs, and ignorance. I look upon the too good 
opinion, that man has of himſelf, to be the nurſing mo- 
ther of the falſeſt opinions, both public and private. 
Thoſe people who ride aſtride upon the epicycle of Mer- 
cury, who ſee ſo far into the heavens, are worſe to me 
than pickpockets: For, in my ſtudy, the ſubject of 
which is man, finding ſo great a variety of judgments, 
ſo profound a labyrinth of difficulties one upon another; 
ſ6 great a diverſity and uncertainty, even in the ſchool 
of wiſdom itſelf; you may judge, ſeeing thoſe people 
could not be certain of the knowledge of themſelves, and 
their own condition, which is continually before their 
eyes, and within them ; ſeeing they do not know, how 
that moves, which they themſelves move, nor how to 
give us a deſcription of the ſprings they themſelves go- 
vern and make uſe of ; how can I believe them about 
the ebbing and flowing of the Nile? + The curioſity of 
knowing things has been given to man for a ſcourge,” 
fays the holy ſcripture. Bur, to return to what concerns 
myſelf, I think it very hard, that any other ſhould have 
a meaner opinion of himſelf; nay, that any other ſhould 
have a meaner opinion of me, than I have of myſelf. 1 
look upon myſelf as one of the common ſort, ſaving in 
what J am obliged for to myſelf ; guilty of the meaneſt 
and moſt popular defects, but not diſowned or excuſed ; 
and do not value myſelf upon any other account, than 
becauſe I know my own value, 


If 
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If I have any vanity, tis ſuperficially infuſed into me 
by the treachery of my conſtitution, and has no body 
that my judgment can diſcern. I am ſprinkled, but 
not dyed : For, in truth, as to the productions of the 
mind, no part of them, be it what it will, ever ſatisfied 
me, and the approbation of others is no coin for me; my 
judgment is tender and nice, eſpecially in my own con- 
cern; I feel myſelf float and waver by reaſon of my 
weakneſs. I have nothing of my own that ſatisfies my 
judgment : My fight is clear and regular enough, but, 
in opening it, tis apt to dazzle, as I moſt manifeſtly 
find in poely : I love it infinitely, and am able to give a 
tolerable judgment of other men's works : But, in good 
earneſt, when I apply myſelf to it, tis fo puerile, that T 
cannot endure myſelf. A man may play the fool in 
every thing elſe, but not in poetry. 

Mediocribus eſſe poetis 

Non homines, non dii, non conceſſere columnæ *. 

| 1 ©. 

But neither men, nor Gods, nor pillars meant 

To honour poetry indifferent. 

I would to God this ſentence was writ over the doors of 
all our printers, to forbid the entrance of ſo many 
rhimers. | 

8 verum 

Nihil ſecurius eſt malo poeta Þ. 

i. e. 

— But the truth is, and all the critics ſhew it, 

None's more conceited than a ſorry poet. 

Have not we ſuch people? Dionyſius, the father, va- 
lued himſelf ſo much upon nothing as his poetry. At 
the Olympic games, with chariots ſurpaſſing all others 
in magnificence, he ſent alſo poets and muſicians to pre- 
ſent his verſes, with tents and pavilions royally gilt, and 
hung with tapeſtry. When his verſes came to be recit- 
ed, the grace and excellency of the pronunciation did, 
at firſt, attract the attention of the people; but when 
they, afterwards, came to pauſe on the meanneſs of the 
compoſition, they firſt diſdained it, and their judgments, 
being more and more nettled, preſently proceeded to fu- 
ry, and ran to pull down, and tear all his pavilions to 

* Horat. de art. poet. v. 372, 373. Mart. lib. xii, epig. 64. 
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pieces. And “ foraſmuch as his chariots neither per- 
formed any thing to purpoſe in the race, and as the ſhip, 
which brought back his people, failed of making Sicily. 
and was, by the tempeſt, driven and wrecked upon the 
coaſt of Tarentum, they did certainly believe the Gods 
were incenſed, as they themſelves were, againſt that 
paltry Poem; and even the mariners, who eſcaped from 
the wreck, ſeconded this opinion of the people; to which 
the oracle, that foretold his death, alſo ſeemed, in ſome 
meaſure, to ſubſcribe ; which was, That Dionyſius + 
* ſhould be near his end, when he ſhould have over- 
come thoſe who were better than himſelf: This he 
interpreted of the Carthaginians, who ſurpaſſed him in 
power ; and, having war with them, often declined and 
moderated victory, left he ſhould incur the ſenſe of this 
prediction: But he miſunderſtood it; for the God point- 
ed at the time of the advantage, that, by favour and in- 
Juſtice, he obtained, at Athens, over the tragic poets, 
better than himſelf, having cauſed his own play, called 
the Leneians, to be acted in emulation: Preſently after 
this victory he died, and partly of the exceſſive joy he 
conceived at the ſucceſs of it. What I find tolerable of 
mine, is not ſo really, and in itſelf; but in compariſon 
of other worſe things, that, I fee, are well enough re- 


ceived : I envy the happineſs of thoſe that can pleaſe and 


hug themſelves in what they do, for 'tis a very eaſy 
thing to be ſo pleaſed, becauſe a man extracts that plea- 
ſure from himſelf, eſpecially if he be conſtant in his ſelf- 
conceit. I know a poet, againſt whom both the intelli- 
gent in poetry, and the 1gnorant, abroad and at home, 
both heaven and earth, exclaim, that he has no notion 
of it; and yet, for all that, he has never a whit the 
worſe opinion of himſelf, but is always falling upon 
ſome new piece, always contriving ſome new invention, 
and ſtill perfiſts, with ſo much the more obſtinacy, as it 


only concerns himſelf to ſtand up in his own defence. 


My works are ſo far from pleaſing me, that, as oft as 
I review them, they diſguſt me: 
Cum relego, ſcripſiſſe pudet, quia plurima cerno, 
Me quoque qui feci, judice digna lini . 
1, E. 
* Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xiv. c. 28. + Idem, ibid, lib. xv. 
e. 80. 1 Ovid. de Ponto, lib. i. eleg. 6. v. 15, 16. 
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i. e. 

When I peruſe, I bluſh at what I've writ, 

And think 'tis only for the fire fit. | 
J have always an idea, in my mind, of a better form 
than that I have made uſe of, but I cannot catch it, nor 
fit it to my purpoſe ; and yet even that idea is but of 
the middle claſs ; by which I conclude, that the produc- 
tions of thoſe rich and great gemus's, of former times, 
are very much beyond the utmoſt ſtretch of my imagi- 
nation, or my wilh. Their writings do not only ſatisfy 
and fill me, but they aſtoniſh me, and raviſh me with 
admiration : I judge of their beauty, I fee it, if not to 
perfection, > ſo far, at leaſt, as tis poilible for me to 
atpire 10. hatever I undertake, I owe a ſacrifice to 
the graces, as Plutarch ſays of ſome one, to cultivate 


their favour. 


— — / quid enim placet, 4 
Si guid dulce hominum ſenſibus influit, 


Debentur lepidis omnia Gratiis. 


LS 
If any thing does pleaſe, that I do write, 
Into men's minds if it infuſe delight, 
| All's to the lovely Graces due. 
They abandon me throughout : All I write is rude, and 
wants poliſhing and beauty: I cannot ſet things off to 
the beſt advantage, my handling adds nothing to the 
matter; for which reaſon I muſt have a ſubject forcible, 
very copious, and that has a luſtr of its own. If I 
pitch-upon ſubjeRs that are popular and gay, 'tis to fol- 
low my own inclination, who do not affect a grave and 
ceremonious wiſdom, as the world does; and to make 
myſelf, not my ſtile, more ſprightly, which requires 
them rather grave and ſevere, at leaſt, if J may call 
that a ſtile which is rough and irregular phraſeology, a 
vulgar jargon, and a proceeding without definition, divi- 
fon, and without concluſion, and perplexed, like that 
of * Amafanius and Rabirius. I can neither pleaſe nor 
delight, much leſs raviſh : The beſt ſtory in the world 


is tarniſhed by my handling. I cannot ſpeak but in ear- 


neſt, and am totally unprovided of that facility, which 
I obſerve in many of my acquaintance, of entertaining 
.6'S the 

* Cic, Acad, Quaſt, lib, i. e 2, 
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the firſt comers, and keeping a whole company in 
vreath, or amuſing the ears of a prince, with all forts of 
diſcourſe, without being weary ; they never wanting 
matter, by reaſon of the faculty and grace they have in 
taking hold of the firſt ihing that is ſtarted, and acco- 
modating it to the humour and capacity of thoſe with 
whom they have to do. Princes do not much affect ſo- 
lid diſcourſes, nor I to tell ſtories: The firſt and eaſieſt 
reaſons, which are commonly the moſt liked, I know 
not how to imploy : I am a bad orator to the common 
fort : I am apt, of every thing, to ſay the utmoſt that I 
know. Cicero is of opinion, That, * in treatiſes of 
* philoſophy, the Exordium is the hardeſt part; which, 
if it be true, Iam wiſe in ſticking to the concluſion : 
Aud yet we are to know how to wind the ſtring to all 
notes, and the ſharpeſt is that which is the moſt ſeldom 
touched: There is, at leaſt, as much perfeRion in ele- 
vating an empty, as in ſupporting a weighty thing: A 
man muſt ſometimes ſuperficially handle things, and 
ſometimes ſift them to the bottom: I know, very well, 
that moſt men keep themſelves in this lower form, for 
not conceiving otherwiſe than by this ſurface : But I 
likewiſe know, that the greateſt maſters, and Xenophon 
and Plato often condeſcend to this low and popular 
manner of ſpeaking and treating of things, and yet 
maintain them with graces, which are never wanting 
to them. | 

As to the reſt, my language has nothing in it that is 
eaſy and fluent ; 'tis rough, free, and irregular ; and 
therefore beſt pleaſes my inclination, if not. my judg- 
ment : But I very well perceive, that I ſometimes give 
myſelf too much rein; and that, by endeavouring to a- 
void art and afteQatian, I relapſe into it from another 


quarter. 
— brevis eſſe labore, 
Ob ſcurus fio f. 


i. e. 


Montaigne only quotes this ſentiment to ridicule Cicero, 
whom he treats rather 28 à fine orator than an acute philofopher, 
in which he was not much in the wrong; for whoever nicely exa- 
mines Cicero's philoſophical works, will eaſily ſee, that they are 
only the fentiments of Plato, Ariſtotle, Epicurus, Zeno, &c. ele- 
gantly and politely tranſlated into Latin, 

+ Horat. Art. poet. v. 28, 26. 
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Of Preſumption. 41 
1. e. 
I ſtrive to be conciſe, 
I prove obſcure. 
Plato ſays, * That the long, nor the fhort, are not 
« properties, that either take away, or give worth 16 
* language.” Should I attempt to follow the other more 
even, ſmooth, and regulated ſtile, 1 ſhould never atiain 
to it; and, though the ſhort round periods and cadences 
of Salluſt beſt ſuit with my humour, yet I find Cæſar 
greater, and harder to imitate; and, though my inclina- 
tion would rather prompt me to imitate Seneca's way of 
writing, yet I, nevertheleſs, more eſteem that of Plu- 
tarch. Both in filence and ſpeaking, I ſimply follow my 
own natural way; from whence, peradventure, it falls 
out, that I am better at ſpeaking than writing. Motion 


and action animate words, eſpecially in thoſe who lay 


about them briſkly, as I do, and grow hot. The com- 
portment, the countenance, the voice, the robe, and 
the tribunal, may ſet off ſome things, that, of them- 
ſelves, would appear no better than prating. Meſſala 
complains, in Tacitus ®, of the * ſtreighineſs of ſome 
* garments in his time, and of the form of the Roſtra. 
« where the orators were to declaim, which weakened 
their eloquence.” 

My French tongue is corrupted, both in pronuncia- 
tion, and elſewhere, by the barbariſm of my country: I 
never ſaw a man, who was a native of any of the pro- 
vinces on: this. ſide of the kingdom, who had not the 
brogue of his place of birth, and which was not offen- 
five to ears that were purely French: And yet it is not 
that I am ſo perfect in my Perigordin ; for | am no more 
converſant in it than High-Dutch, nor do I much care. 

"Tis a language, like the reſt about me on every fide, 
thoſe of Poitou, Xaintongue, Angouleſine, Limoſid, 
and Auvergne, à mixed, drawling, dirty language. 

There is, indeed, above us, towards the mountains, 
a ſort of Gaſcon ſpoke, that I am mightily taken with, 
which is dry, conciſe, ſignificant, and, in truth, a more 
manly and military language than any other I am ac- 
quainted with; as nervous, patent, and pertinent, as 
the French is graceful, delicate, and copious, 

* In his dialogue, De cauſis — cloquentiz ſub finern, 
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As to the Latin, which was given me for my mother- 
tongue, I have, by diſuſe, loſt the uſe of ſpeaking it, 
and, indeed, of writing it too, wherein I formerly ex- 
celled; by which you may ſee how inconſiderable i am 
on that fide. | 3.40 „ 15 

Beauty is a thing of great recommendation in the cor- 
reſpondency amongſt men; tis the principal means of 
acquiring the favour and good-liking of one another, and 
no man is ſo barbarous and moroſe, that does not per- 
ceive himſelf, in ſome ſort, ſtruck with its comelineſs. 
The body has a great ſhare in our being, has an emi- 
nent place there, and therefore its ſtructure and compo- 
fition are of very juſt conſideration. "They who go about 
to diſunite, and ſeparate our two principal parts from one 
another, are to blame: We muſt, on the contrary, unite 
and rejoin them. We muſt command the ſoul, not to 
withdraw to entertain itſelf apart, not to deſpiſe and a- 
bandon the body, (neither can ſhe do it, but by ſome 
ridiculous counterfeit) but to unite herſelf cloſe to it, to 
embrace, cheriſh, aſſiſt, govern, and adviſe it, and to 
bring it back, and ſet it into the true way when it wan- 
ders; in ſum, to eſpouſe, and be a huſband to it, ſor- 
aſmuch as their effects do not appear to be diverſe and 
contrary, but uniform and concurring. Chriſtians have a. 

articular inſtruction concerning this connexion, for they 
— that the divine juſtice embraces this ſociety and 
conjunction of body and ſoul, even to the making the 
body capable of eternal rewards; and that God has an 
eye to every man's ways, and will hive him to receive, 
entire, the chaſtiſement or reward of his demerits. "The 
ſect of the Peripatetics, of all others the moſt ſociable, 
does attribute to wiſdom this ſole care, equally to pro- 
vide for, and procure the good of theſe two aſſociate 
parts: And the other ſes, in not ſufficiently applying 
themſelves. to the conſideration of this mixture, ſhew 
themſelves to be partial, one for the body, and the other 
for the ſoul, with equal error; and to have loſt their 
ſubject, which is Man; and their guide, which they ge- 
nerally confeſs to be Nature. The firſt diſtinction that 
ever was amongſt men, and the firſt conſideration that 
gave ſome pre-eminence over others, tis likely, was the 
2dvantage of beauty, 
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gros diviſere, atque dedere 
Pro facie cujuſque, et viribus, ingenioque : 
Nam facies multum waluit, wireſque vigebant *. 


8 
Then ſteady bounds 

Mark d out to every man his proper grounds; 

Each had his proper ſhare, each one was fit, 

According to his beauty, ſtrength, or wit ; 

For beauty then, and ſtrength had moſt command. 

Now, 1 am ſomething lower than the middle ſtature, 
a defect that's not only diſagreeable, but inconvenient, 
eſpecially to thoſe who are in office and command, for 
want of the authority. derived from a graceful preſence, 


and a majeſtic ſtature. C. Marius did not, willingly, 


liſt any ſoldiers under fix feet high. The courtier has, 
indeed, reaſon to deſire a common ſtature in the perſon 
he is to make, rather than any other, and to reject all 
ſtrangeneſs that ſhould make him pointed at: But, in 
chuſing, if it be neceſſary, in this mediocrity, to have 
him rather below than above the common ſtandard, I 
would not have a ſoldier to be ſo. * Little men, ſays. 
* Ariſtotle, are very pretty, but not handſome; and 
« greatneſs of foul is diſcovered in a great body, as beau- 
ty is in a large tall one. The Ethiopians and Indians, 
* lays he, in chuſing their kings and magiſtrates, had a 
« ſpecial regard to the beauty and ſtature of their per- 
* tons.” They had reaſon, 4 it creates reſpect in thoſe 
that follow them, and to fee a leader, of a brave and. 
goodly ſtature, march at the head of a battalion, ſtrikes 
a terror iyto the enemy. 

Ipſe inter primos praſtanti corpore Turnus, 

Vertitur, arma tenens, et toto vertice ſupra eft t. 


ku: 
The graceful Turnus, talleſt by the head, 1 
Shaking his arms, himſelf the van up led. 14.4 
Our holy and heavenly king, of whom every cir- 
cumſtance is molt carefully, and with. the greateſt relj- 
gion and revejence to be oblerved, bas not, himſelf, re- 
tuſed bodily recommendation, * Specioſus forma præ filiis 
« hominum;” He ] is fairer than the children of men.” 
* Lucret. lib. v. v. 1109. 


+ Virg. Encid. lib, vii, v. 783, &c. 1 Pfal. Av. v. 2. 
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And Plato, with temperance and fortitude, requires beau- 
ty in the conſervators of his republic. It would vex 
you, that a man ſhould apply himſelf to you, amongſt 
your ſervants, to enquire where Monſieur is, and that 
you ſhould only have the remainder of the compliment 
of the hat, that is made to your barber, or your ſecre- 
tary; as it happened to poor Philopemen, who arriv- 
ing, the firſt of all his company, at an inn where he was 
expected, the hoſtels, who knew, him not, and ſaw him 
a mean-looking man, employed him to help her maids, 
a little, to draw water, or make a fire againſt Philopœ- 
. men's coming: The * gentlemen of his train arriving 
preſently after, and furpriſed to ſee him buſy in this 
fine employment (for he failed not to do as he had been 
bid) aſked him, What he was doing there:' “ I am, 
ſaid be, paying the penalty of my uglineſs“ The 
other beauties belong to the women, but the beauty of 
ftature is the only beauty of the men. Where there is a 
lowneſs of ſtature, neither the largeneſs and roundnefs 
of the forehead; nor fair lovely eyes, nor the moderate 
fize of the noſe, nor the littleneſs of the ears and mouth, 
nor the evenneſs and whiteneſs of the teeth, nor the 
"thickneſs of a well-ſet brown beard ſhining like the 
huſk of a cheſnut, nor curled hair, nor the juſt propor- 
tion of the head, nor a freſh complexion, nor a pleaſing 
air of the face, nor a body without any offenſive ſcent, 


nor the juſt proportion of limbs, can make a handſome 


man. 
I am, as to the reſt, ſtrong and well knit: My face 
is not puffed, . but full; my complexion betwixt jovial 
and melancholic, moderately ſanguine and hot. 
Unde rigent ſetis mihi crura, et pectora willis +. 
Whence 'tis my thighs ſo rough and briſtled are, 
And that my breaſt is ſo thick ſet with hair. 
My health vigorous and ſprightly, even to-a well-ad- 
vanced age, and rarely troubled with fickneſs: Such I 
"was, I'fay, for Fdo not make any reckoning of my ſelf, 
now that I am engaged' in the avenues of old-age, be- 
ing already palt forty : Pu 
| — 
In the life of Philopcemen, by Plutarch, c. 1. 
+ Mart. Lib. it, ep. 36. y. 5 
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m—— atm wires, et robor adultum | 
Frangit, et in partem pejarem liquitur &las . 

i e. 

Thence, by degrees, our ſtrength melts all away, 

And treach'rous age creeps on, and things decay. 
What I ſhall be from this time forward, will be but a 
half being, and no more me; I every day eſcape and 
fteal away from myſelf; 

Singula de nobis anni predantur euntes t. 

j. e. 

Every year ſteals ſomething from us. 

Agility and addreſs | never had, and yet am the for 
of a very active and ſprighuy father, who continued 10 
be ſo to an extreme old-age : I bave ſeldom known any 
man, of his condition, his equal in all bodily exerciſes ; 
as I have ſeldom met with any who have not excelled me, 
except in running, at which I was pretty good. In 
muſic or ſinging, for which I have a very unfit voice, or 
to play on any fort of inſtrument, they could never 
teach me any thing, In dancing, tennis, or wreſtling, 
I could never arrive to wore than an ordinary piteh; in 
ſwimming, fencing, vauking, and leapipg, to none at 
all. My hands are ſo benumbed, that I can only write 
ſo as to read itmyſelt; fo that J had rather mend what I 
have ſcribbled, than to take the trouble to write it over 
fair; and I do not read much better than } write. I can- 
not handſomely fold up a letter, nor could ever make a 
pen. or carve at table, nor ſaddle a horſe, nor carry a 

awk, and fly her, nor call the dogs, nor ſpeak to birds, 
nor horſes. In fine, my bodily- qualities are very well 
ſuited to thoſe of my ſoul, there is nothing ſprightly, on- 
ly a full and firm vigour: I am patient enough of la- 
bour and pajns, provided 1 go voluntary to the work, 
and only fo long as my own deſire prompts me to it. 

Melliter auſterum ſtudio fallente luborem }. 


TED h- e. | 
Whilſt the delight makes you ne'er mind the pain. 
Otherwiſe, it J am not allured with ſome pleaſure, or 
have any other guide than my own pure and free inch- 
nation, I am therein good for nothing: For I am of a 
| humour, 


* Lucret. lib. ii. v. 1130. 
. © For. lib, ii. ep. 2. v. 6s. 1 ldem, ibid. ſat. 2. v. 12. 
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humour, that, life and health excepted, there is nothing, 
for which F will beat my brains, and that I will purchaſe 
at the price of vexation and conſtraint ; 

tanti mihi non fit opaci 

Omnis arena Tagi, quodque in mare volvitur Aurum . 


1. e. 
Rich Tagus' ſands ſo dear I would not buy, 
Nor all the gold that in the ſea doth lie. 
Being extremely idle, and quite unreſtrained, both by 
nature and art, I would as willingly lend a man my 
blood as my pains, I have a foul free, and intirely its 
own, and accuſtomed to guide itſelf after its own faſhi- 
on; and, having hitherto never had either maſter or go- 
vernor ſet over me, I have walked as far as I would, and 
the pace that beſt pleaſed myſelf: This is it that has ren- 
dered me efteminate, and of no uſe to- any but myſelf. 
And, for my part, there was no need of forcing my 
heavy and lazy diſpofition; for being born to ſuch a for- 
tune as I had reaſon. to be contented with, (a reaſon, 
nevertheleſs, which a thouſand others of my acquain- 
tance would have rather made uſe of for a plank upon 
which to paſs over to a higher fortune, to tumult and 
diſquiet) I ſought for no more, and alſo got no more: 
Non agimur tumidis ventis, aquilone ſecundo, 
Non tamen adwverſis ætatem ducimus auſtris: 
Viribus, ingenio, ſpecie, virtute, loco, re, 
Extremi primorum, extremis uſque priores f. 
ie. 
I am not wafted by the ſwelling gales 
Of winds propitious, with expanded fails ; 
Nor yet expos'd to tempeſt-bearing, ſtrife, 
Adrift to ſtruggle thro the waves of life: 
For health, wit, virtue, honour, wealth, Tm plac'd: 
Behind the foremoſt, but before the laſt. 
wanted but a competency to content me; which, ne- 
vertheleſs is a government of ſoul, to take it right, 
equally difficult in all forts of conditions, and which, by 
cuſtom, we ſee more eaſily found in want than abun- 
dance : Foraſmuch, peradventure, as, according to the 
eourſe of our other paſſions, the deſire of riches is more 
ſharpened by the uſe we make of them ; than by the need 
we 
Juvenal. ſat. iii, v. $4, 55. + Borat. lib. ii, Epiſt, 2. v. 201. 
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we have of them ; and the virtue of moderation more rare 
than that of patience. I never had any thing to deſire, 
but quietly to enjoy the eſtate, that God, by his bounty, 
had put into my hands: I have never known any work 
that was troublefome, and have had little to manage be- 
ſides my own affairs; or, if J have, it has been upon 
condition to manage them at my own leiſure, and after 
my own method, they having been committed to my 
truſt by ſuch as had a confidence in me, that did not im- 
portune me, and that knew me well : For men of expe- 
__ will get ſervice out of a reſty and broken-winded 
horſe. 

I was trained up, from a child, after a gentle and free 
manner, and, even then, exempt from any rigorous ſub- 
jection: All this has helped me to a complexion deli- 
cate and careleſs, even to ſuch a degree, that I love to 
have my loſſes, and the diſorders wherein I am concern- 
ed, concealed from me: In the account of my expences, 
I put down what my negligence coſts me to feed and 
maintain it. 

— hec nempe ſuper ſunt, 
Que dominum fallunt, que profint furibus *. 
' i. e. 


——— where no ſuperfluous wealth's unknown 

+ To its rich lord, that thieves may make their own. 
1 do not care to know what I have, that I may be leſs 
ſenſible of my loſs: I intreat thoſe that live with me, 
where affection and good deeds are wanting, to deceive 


me, and put me off, with ſomething that may look to- 


lerably well. For want of reſolution enough to ſupport 
the ſhock of the adverſe accidents, to which we are ſub- 
ject, and ſeriouſly applying myſelf to the management of 
my affairs, I indulge this opinion as much as I can, 
wholly leaving it all to fortune; to take all things at the 
worſt, and to reſolve to bear that worſt with meekneſs 
and patience: That is the only thing I aim at, and to 
which I apply my whole meditation: In danger, I do 
not ſo much conſider how I ſhall eſcape it, as of how lit- 
tle importance it is whether J eſcape it, or no; ſhould I 

be 


* Horat. lib. i. epiſt. 6. v. 4c. 


+ Here Montaigne diverts Horace's words from their true ſenſe, 
to adapt thern to his own thought, 


2 MonrTarcne's Effays. 
He left dead upon the place, what matter? Not being to 
govern events, I govern myſelf, and apply _—_ to 
them, if they do not apply themſelves to me. I have no 
great art to turn off, elcape from, or to force fortune, 
and wiſely to 5 and incline things to my own bias: 
T have yet leſs 
painful care therein required; and the moſt uneaſy con- 
dition, for me, is to be kept in ſuſpence on urgent occa- 
ſions, and to be agitated betwixt hope and fear. 
Deliberation, even in things of lighteſt moment, is 
very troubleſome to me; and I find my mind more put 
to it to undergo the various tumbling and toſſing of 
doubt and conſultation, than to ſet up its reſt, and ac- 
aieſce in whatever ſhall happen after the die is thrown. 
ew paſſions break my ſleep, but, of deliberations, the 
leaſt diſturbs 'me. As in the roads I willingly avoid 


thoſe that are ſloping and flippery, and put myſelf into 


the beaten track, how dirty or deep ſoever, where I can 
fall no lower, and there ſeek my ſafety : So I love miſ- 
fortunes that are purely fo, ſuch as do not torment and 
teaſe me with the uncertainty of their growing better; but, 
at the firſt puſh, plunge me. directly into the worſt that 
can be expected. 
Dubia plus torguent mala ®. 
L ©. 
Doubtful ills do plague us worſt. 

In events, I carry myſelf like a man, in the conduct of 
them, like a child: The fear of the fall more ſhakes 
me than the fall itſelf: It will not quit coſt. The cove- 
tous man fares worſe with his paſſion than the poor man, 
and the jealous'man than the cuckold ; and a perſon oft- 
times loſes more by defending his vineyard, than if he 
gave it up. The loweſt walk is the ſafeſt, 'tis the ſeat of 
conſtancy ; you have there need of no one but yourſelf, 
*tis there founded, and wholly ſtands upon its own baſis. 
Has not this example of a gentleman, very well known, 
ſome air of philoſophy in it? He married, being well 
advanced in years, having ſpent his youth in good-fel- 
low-fbip, a great talker, and a free joker: And calling to 
mind how much the ſubject of cuckoldom had given him 


occaſion to talk of, and banter others, in order to pre- 


vent 
* Senec, Agamemnon. act. iii, ſc. 1. v. 29. 


patience to undergo the troublelome and 
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yent them from paying him in his own coin, he married 
a wife from a place where any man may have fleſh for 
his money; * Good-morrow, whore, good-morrow, 
« cuckold ;* and there was not any thing wherewith he 
more commonly and openly entertained thoſe that came 
to ſee him, than with this deſign of his, by which he 
ſtopped the private muttering of mockers, and blunted 
the edge of this reproach. 

As to Ambition, which is neighbour, or rather daugh- 
ter to Preſumprion, fortune, to advance me, muſt have 
come and taken me by the hand; for to trouble myſelf 
for an uncertain hope, and to have ſubmitted myſelf to 
all the difficulties that accompany thoſe who endea- 
vour to bring themſelves into credit in the beginning, of 
their progreſs, is what I never could have done. 
ſbem pretio non emo *. 

i. e. 

I will not purchaſe hope with money. 

I apply myſelf to what I ſee, and to what I have in 
my hand, and ſcarce ſtir out of harbour. 

Alter remus aquas, aller tibi radat arenas h. 

i. e. 

Into the ſea I plunge one oar, 

And with the other rake the ſhoar. 

And, beſides, a man rarely arrives to theſe advance- 
ments, but in firſt hazarding what he has of his own: 
And I am of opinion, that, it a man have ſufficient to 
maintain him in the condition wherein he was born and 
bred, 'tis a great folly to hazard that upon the uncer- 
tainty of augmenting it. He to whom fortune has de- 
nied whereon to ſet his foot, and a quiet and compoſed 
eſtabliſhment, is to be excuſed if he does venture what 
he has, becauſe, happen what will, neceflity puts him 
upon ſhifting for himſelt. 

Capienda rebus in malis preceps min eft f. 

i. e. 

A deſperate caſe muſt have a deſperate courſe. 

And I rather excuſe a younger brother, to expoſe what 
lis friends have left him to the courteſy of fortune, 


* Terent. Adelph. act. ii. ſc. 2. v. 11. 
T Prop. lib, iii. el. 3. v. 23, I Senec. Agamem. act. ii. v. 47. 
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than him with whom the honour of his family is intruſt- 
ed, who cannot be neceſſitous, but by his own fault. I 
found a much ſhorter and more eaſy way, by the advice 
of the good friends I had in my younger days, to free 
myſelf from any ſuch ambition, and to fit (till. 
Cui fit conditio dulcis, fine pulvere palmæ *. 
| i. e 


Too happy, in his country ſeat, 

To gain the palm with duſt and ſweat. 
Judging allo right enough of my own abilities, that they 
were not capable of any great matters; and calling to 
mind the ſaying of the late chancellor Olivier, That 
the French were like monkies, that climb up a tree, 
* from branch to branch, and never ſtop till they come 


to the higbeſt, and there ſhew their breech. 


Turpe eſt quod nequeas capiti committere pondus, 
Et preſſum inflexo mox dare terga genu f. 
Le. 

It is a ſhame to load the ſhoulders ſo, 

That they the burden cannot undergo; | 

And, the knees bending with the weight, to quit 

The pond'rous load, and turn the back to it. 

I ſhould find the beſt qualities, I have, uſeleſs in theſe 
times: My eaſy behaviour would have been called weak- 
neſs and negligence ; my faith and conſcience, ſerupuloſi- 
ty and ſuperſtition ; my liberty and freedom would have 
been reputed troubleſome, inconſiderate, and raſh: III 
luck is good for ſomething. It is good to be born in a 
very depraved age; for ſo, in compariſon of others, you 
ſhall be reputed virtuous good cheap. He that, in our 
days, is but a paricide, and a ſacrilegious perſon, is an 
honeſt man, and a man of honour. 

Nunc fi depoſitum non inficiatur amicus, 

Si reddat weterem cum tota erugine follem, 

Prodigioſa fides, et Tuſcis digna libellis, 

Quæque coronata luftrari — apna 1. 

i. e. 
Now if a friend does not deny his truſt, 


But does th' old purſe reſtore with all its ruſt; 4 
Tris 


* Horat. lib. i. epiſt. MY 
+ Propert. lib. iii. el. 9. v. 5, 6. 
4 Juv. fat, xiii, v. 60, &ec. 
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'Tis a prodigious faith, that ought, in gold, 

Amongſt the "Tuſcan annals be inroll'd ; ' 

And a crown'd lamb ſhould ſacrificed be 

To ſuch exemplary integrity. 

And never was there a time or place wherein princes 
might expect more certain and greater rewards for their 
virtue and juſtice. The firſt that ſhall make it his buſi- 
neſs to get himſelf into favour and efteem by thoſe 
ways, I am much deceived, if he do not fairly get the 
ſtart of his companions. Force and violence can do 
ſome things, but not always all: We ſee merchants, 
country juſtices, and artifans, go cheek by joul, with 
the belt gentry, in valour and military knowledge: they 
perform honourabie actions, both public and private; 
they fight duels, and defend towns in our preſent wars. 
A prince ſtifles his renown in this croud : Let him ſhine 
bright in humanity, truth, loyalty, temperance, and 
eſpecially in juſtice; charaQters rare, unknown, and 
exiled; 'tis by the ſole goοd-will of the people that he 
can do his buſineſs, and no other qualities can attract 
their good-will like thoſe, as being of greateſt utility to 
them. Nil eſt tam populare quam bonitas:* No- 
thing is ſo popular as goodneſs. By this proportion I 
had been great and rare, as I find myſelf now a pigmy, 
and vulgar in proportion to ſome paſt ages; wherein, it 
other better qualities did not concur, it was common to 
ſee a man moderate in his revenges, gentle in reſenting 
injuries, true to his word, neither double nor ſupple, 
nor accommodating his faith to the will of others, 
and the turns of times: I would rather ſee all affairs 
10 to wreck and ruin, than falſify my faith to ſecure 
them. 

For, as to this virtue of hypocriſy and diſſimuiation, 
which is now in ſo great requeſt, I mortally hate it; 
and of ali vices, find none that ſhews ſo much baſeneſs 
and meanneſs of ſpirit: "Tis a cowardly and ſervile hu- 
mour for a man to hide and diſguiſe himſelf under a vi- 
zor, and not dare to ſhew himſelf what he is. By this 
our followers are trained up to treachery ; being brought 
up to ſpeak what is not true, they make no conſcience of 
a lye: a generous heart ought not to give the lye to its 
* Cicero pro Ligario, c. 12, 
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own thoughts, but will make itſelf ſeen within, where 
all is good, or, at leaſt, humane. Ariſtotle reputes it 
the office of magnanimity, openly and profeſſedly to 
love and hate, to judge and ſpeak with all freedom; 
* and not to value the approbation or diſlike of others, 
* at the expence of truth.” Apollonius ſaid, It was 
for ſlaves to lye, and for freemen to ſpeak truth.” 
"Tis the chief and fundamental part of virtue; we mult 
love it for its own ſake: He that ſpeaks the truth, be- 
cauſe he is otherwiſe obliged ſo to do, and becauſe he 
ſerves; and that is not afraid to lye, when it ſignifies 
nothing to any- body; is not ſufficiently true. My foul 
naturally abominates lying, and hates the very thought 
of it: I have an inward bathfulneſs, and a ſmart remorſe, 
if ever a lye eſcape me, as ſometimes it does, being ſur- 
! priſed and hurried by occaſions that allow me no preme- 
| ditation. A man muſt not always tell all, for that were 
{ folly ; but what a man ſays ſhould be what he thinks, 
| otherwite *tis knavery : I do not know what advantage 
men pretend to by eternally counterfeiting and duſembling, 
il not, never to be believed, even when they ſpeak the 

truth. This may, once or twice, paſs upon men; but 

| to profeſs concealing their thoughts, and to boaſt, as 
| {ome of our princes have done, * that they would burn 
| their ſhirts if they knew their true intentions; which 
| was a ſaying of the ancient Metellus of Macedon ; and, 
| * that he who knows not how to difſemble, knows not 
i * how to rule.“ This is giving warning to all who have 
| any thing to do with them, that all they ſay is nothing 

ik but lying and deceit. * * = quis verſutior, et calli- 
| dior ett, hoc inviſior et ſuſpeCtior, detracta opinione 
i « probitatis:* * The more ſubtil and cunning any one is, 
n * the more is he hated and ſuſpected, the opinion of his 
| integrity being loſt and gone.“ It were a great ſimpli- 
' city in any one to lay any (ſtreſs either on the counte- 

(|| nance or word of a man, that has put on a reſolution to 
be always another thing without than he is within, as 
| Tiberius did ; and I cannot conceive, what intereſt ſuch 
\ can have in the converſation with men, ſeeing they pro- 


duce nothing that is admitted for truth: Whoever is diſ- 
loyal to truth, is the ſame to fallhood allo. 
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Thoſe of our time, who have conſidered, in the eſta- 
bliſhment of the duty of a prince, the welfare of his af- 
fairs only, and have preferred that to the care of his faith 
and conſcience, might ſay ſomething to a prince, whoſe: 
affairs fortune had put into ſuch a poſture, that he might 
for ever eſtabliſh them by only once breaking his word : 
But it will not go ſo; they often come again to the ſame 
market, they make more than one peace, and enter into 
more than one treaty in their lives. Gain tempts them 
to the firſt breach of faith, and almoſt always preſents 
ſelf, as to all other ill acts: Sacrikeges, murders, re- 
bellions, treaſons, are undertaken for ſome kind of ad- 
vantage: But this firſt gain has infinite miſchievous con- 
ſequences, that throw this prince out of all correſpondence 
and negociation, by this example of infidelity. Soly- 
man, of the Ottoman race, a race not very ſolicitous of 
keeping their promiſes or articles, when, in my infancy, 
he made a deſcent, with his army, at Otranto, being in- 
formed that Mercurino de Gratinare and the inhabitants 
of Caſtro were detained priſoners, after having ſurrender- 
ed the place, contrary to the articles of their capitulation 
with his forces, he ſent an order to have them ſet at li- 
berty, ſaying, * That, having other great enterpriſes in 
* hand in thoſe parts, this breach of faith, though it car- 
© ried a ſhew of preſent utility, would, for the future, 
bring on him a diſrepute and diffidence of infinite pre- 
« judice,? | 

Now, for my part, I had rather be troubleſome and in- 
diſcreet, than a flatterer and a difſembler : I confeſs, that 
there may be ſome mixture of pride and obſtinacy, in 
keeping my ſelt ſo reſolute and open as I do, without any 
regard to others; and, methinks, I am a little too free, 
where I ought leaſt to be ſo; and that I grow hot, if 1 
meet not with reſpect: It may be alſo, that I ſuffer my- 
ſelf to follow the propenſion of my own nature for want 
of art; when' I bring the ſame liberty of ſpeech and 
countenance to great perſons, that I uſe at my own 
houſe, I am ſenſible how much it declines towards inci- 
vility and indiſcretion: But, beſides that | am fo bred, 1 
have not a wit ſupple enough to ſhift off from a ſudden 
queſtion, and to eſcape by ſome crafty avoidance: nor 
to feign a truth, nor memory enough to retain it, ſo 
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feigned; nor, truly, aſſurance enough to maintain it; 
and, yet, weak as I am, I ſtand on terms: 'T herefcre 
it is that I reſign myſelf to pure nature always to ſpeak 
as I think, both by complexion and defign, leaving the 
event to fortune. * Ariſtippus was wont to ſay, * That 
the principal benefit he had extracted from philoſophy, 
* was, that he ſpoke freely and openly to all. 

Memory is a faculty of wonderful uſe, and without 

which the judgment very hardly performs its office ; for 
my part, I have none at all: What any one will propoſe 
to me, he mult do it by parcels, for, to anſwer a ſpeech 
conſiſting of ſeveral heads, I am not able. I could not 
receive a commiſſion, without entering it into a book; 
and when J have a ſpeech, of conſequence, to make, if 
it be long, I am reduced to the vile and miſerable neceſ- 
fity of getting, word for word, what I am to ſay, by 
heart; I ſhould, otherwiſe, have neither method, nor 
aſſurance, being in fear that my memory would play me 
a ſlippery trick: But this way is no leſs difficult to me 
than the other: I muſt have three hours to learn three 
verſes: And, beſides, in a work of a man's own, the li- 
berty and authority of altering the order, of changing a 
word, inceſſantly varying the matter, makes it harder to 
ſtick in the author's memory. The more I miſtruſt it, 
the more confuſed it is; it ſerves me beſt by chance; I 
muſt negligently ſollicit it, for, if I ſtrive for it, tis a- 
ſtoniſhed ; and, after it once begins to ſtagger, the more 
I found it, the more 'tis perplexed and embarraſſed ; it 
ſerves me at its own hour, not at mine. 
The ſame defect I find in my memory I perceive alſo 
in ſeveral other parts. I can't endure command, obliga- 
tion, and conſtraint: That which I can, otherwiſe, natu- 
rally do with eaſe, if I impoſe it upon myſelf by an expreſs 
and ſtrict injunction, I cannot do it: Even the members 
of my body, over which a man has a more particular 
freedom and juriſdiction, ſometimes refuſe to obey me, 
if I injoin them a neceſſary ſervice at a certain hour: 
This. compulſive and tyrannical appointment baffles 
them; they ſhrink up either through fear or ſpite, and 
are benumbed. 


Being 
* Laertivs in the life of Ariſtippus, lib, ii, ſect. 68, 
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Being once in a place, where it is looked upon as the 
greateſt rudeneſs imaginable, not to pledge thoſe that 
drink to you; tho' I had there all the freedom allowed 
me, I tried to play the good-fellow, out of reſpect to 
the ladies that were there, according to the cuſtom of 
the country ; but there was ſport enough; for this 
threatening and preparation, that I was to force upon 
myſelf, contrary to my cuſtom and inclination, did ſo 
ſtop my throat, that I could not ſwallow one drop, and 
was deprived of drinking ſo much as at my meal: I 
found myſelf gorged, and my thirſt quenched by ſo much 
drink as I had ſwallowed in imagination. This effect is 
moſt manifeſt in ſuch as have the moſt vehement and 
powerful imagination : But it is natural notwithſtanding, 
and there is no one that does not, in ſome meaſure, find 
it. An offer was made to an excellent archer, condemn- 


ed todie, to ſave his life, if he would ſhew ſome notable 


proof of his art ; but he refuſed to try, fearing left the 
too great contention of his will ſhould make him ſhoot 
wide, and that, inſtead of ſaving his life, he ſhould alſo 
loſe the reputation he had got of being a good mark(- 
man. A man that thinks ot ſomething elſe, will not fail 
to take, over and over again, the ſame number and 
meaſure of ſteps, even to an inch, in the place where 
he walks : But, if he makes it his buſineſs to meaſure 
and count them, he will find, that what he did by na- 

ture and accident, he cannot ſo exactly do by deſign. 
My library, which is of the beſt ſort of country libra- 
ries, is ſituated in a corner of my houſe; if any thing 
comes into my head, that I have a mind to look for, or 
to write out, leſt I ſhould forget it, in but going croſs 
the court, I am forced to commit it to the memory of 
ſome other. If I venture, in ſpeaking, to digreſs never 
ſo little from my ſubjeR, I am infallibly loſt ; which is 
the reaſon, that, in diſcourſe, J keep ſtrictly cloſe to 
my text. I am forced to call the men, that ſerve me, 
either by the names of their offices, or their country; 
for their own names are very hard for me to remember : 
I can tell, indeed, that a name has three ſyllables, that 
it has a harſh ſound, and that it begins or ends with 
ſuch a letter; but that's all; and, it I ſhould live long, 
I do not think but I ſhould forget my own name, as _ 
| others 
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others have done. Meſſala Corvinus was two years 
without any trace of memory *, which is alſo ſaid of 
Georgius TI rapezuntius. For my own intereſt, I often 
think what a kind of life theirs was, and whether, with- 
out this faculty, I ſhould have enough left to ſupport me 
with any manner of eaſe ; and prying narrowly into it, 
I fear, that this privation, if 2 deſtroys all the 
other functions of the ſoul. | 
Plenus rimarum ſum, hac atque illac perfluo Þ. 
i. e. 
I'm as a leaky veſſel, that runs out every way. 

It has befallen me, more than once, to forget the word 
I had, three hours before, given or received, and the 
place where I had hid my purſe, whatever Cicero is 
pleaſed to ſay to the contrary. I am mighty apt to loſe 
what I have a particular care to lock ſafe up, Memoria 
* certe non modo philoſophiam, ſed omnis vitæ uſum, 
* omneſque artes, una maxime continet 1.“ * The me- 
* mory is the receptacle and ſheath of all ſcience; and 
therefore mine being ſo treacherous, if I know little, I 
cannot much complain : I know, in general, the names 
of the arts, and of what they treat, but nothing more : 
I turn over books, I do not ſtudy them; what I retain 
of them I do not know to be another's : Tis this only 
of which my judgment has made its advantage, the diſ- 
courſes and imaginations with which it has been poſſefi- 
ed. The author, place, words, and other circumſtan- 
ces, I immediately forget, and am fo excellent at forget- 
ting, that I no leſs forget my own writings and compo- 
ſitions than the reſt. At every turn I quote myſelf, and 
am not aware of it; and whoever ſhould aſk me, where 
] had the verſes and examples that I have here huddled 
together, would puzzle me to tell him, and yet I have 
not begged them but from famous and well-known au- 
thors, not ſatisfying myſelf, that they were rich, if J. 
moreover, bad them not from hands both rich and ho- 
nourable, where authority and reaſon concurred toge- 
ther: It is no great wonder, if my book meets with the 
ſame fortune that other books do, and if my * 

oſe 
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loſe what J have writ, as well as what J have read, and 
what I give, as well as what I receive. 

Beſides the defet of memory, I have others which 
very much contribute to my ignorance: I have a flow 
and heavy wit, the leaſt cloud ftops its progreſs, ſo that, 
for example, I never propoſed a riddle to it, though ever 
ſo eaſy, that it could find out: There is not the leaſt 
idle ſubtlety, that will not gravel me: In games, where 
cunning is required, as cards, cheſs, draughts, and the 
like, I underſtand only the common tricks and move- 
ments: I have a flow and perplexed apprehenſion, but 
what it once catches, it embraces, and holds thorough- 
ly well, for the time it retains it. My ſight is perfect, 
clear, and diſcovers at a very great diſtance, but is ſoon 
weary ; which makes me that I cannot read long, but 
am forced to have one to read to me. The younger * 
Pliny can inform ſuch as have not tried it, what a conſi- 
derable iio ediment this is to thoſe who addict themſelves 
to books: There is not ſo wretched a brute, who has 
not ſome particular ſhining faculty; no ſoul ſo buried in 
floth and ignorance, but it will ſally at one time, or an- 
other : And how it comes to paſs, that a man, blind 
and aſleep to every thing elſe, ſhall be found ſprighily, 
clear, and excellent in ſome one particular purpoſe, we 
are to inquire of our maſters. 

But the choice ſpirits are they that are univerſal, open, 
and ready for all things; if not inſtructed, at leaſt ca- 
pable of being ſo : This I fay to accuſe my own ; for, 
whether it be through infirmity or negligence (and to 
negle& that which lies at our feet, which we have in 
our hands, and what moſt nearly concerns the uſe of 
life, is far from my doctrine) there is not a ſoul in the 
world ſo aukward and ignorant as mine, of ſeveral vul- 

gar 


* Montaigne ſeems here to have had in view the fifth epiſtle of 
Pliny, lib. 3. wherein giving an account to a friend of his, how 
old Pliny, his uncle, ſpent his time in ſtudy ; he obſerves, that, 
one day, as his uncle was reading a book to his friend, and the lat- 
ter ſtopping him, to defire him to repeat certain words, which he 
had miſpronounced, his uncle ſaid to him, What! did not you 
* under{tand the meaning?” * Undoubtedly,” faid his friend. 
And why then, ſaid he, did you ſtop the reader? We have loſt 
* above ten lines by your interruption,” So great a huſband was 
he of his time. 
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gar things, and things of which 'tis even a ſhame to be 
1gnorant. 

I muſt give ſome examples of this : I was born and 
bred in the country, and amongſt huſbandmen ; I have 
had buſineſs and huſbandry in my own hands, ever ſince 
my predeceſſors, who were lords of the eſtate I now en- 
Joy, left me to ſucceed them; and yet I can't caſt up a 
ſum, either by 7 or counters: I do not know moſt of 
our coins, nor the difference betwixt one grain and ano- 
ther, either growing, or in the barn, if it be not too ap- 

arent; and ſcarcely can diſtinguiſh the cabbage and 
ettice 1n my garden : I do no not ſo much as under- 
ſtand the names of the chief inſtruments of huſbandry, 
nor the moſt ordinary elements of agricuiture, which the 
very children know; much leſs the mechanic arts, traf- 
fic, merchandiſe, the variety and nature of fruits, wines, 
and meats ; nor how to make a hawk fly, nor to phyſic 
a horſe, or a dog. And, ſince I muſt publiſh 114y whole 
ſhame, tis not above a month ago, that I was trapped 
in my ignorance of the uſe of leaven to make bread, or 
to what end it was to keep wine in the vat. They con- 
jectured, of old, at Athens *, that a man, whom they 
ſaw dexterouſly make a faggot of bruſh-wood, had a 
nius for the mathematics. In earneſt, they would 
raw a quite contrary concluſion from me ; for, give 
me all the neceſſaries of a kitchen, I ſhould ſtarve. By 
theſe features of my confeſſion, men may imagine others 
to my prejudice : But whatever I deliver myſelf to be, 
provided it be ſuch as I really am, I have my end; nei- 
ther will I make any excuſe for committing ſuch mean 
and frivolous things as theſe to paper : The meanneſs of 
the ſubject compels me to it. They may, if they pleaſe, 
accuſe my project, but not my progreſs. So it is, that, 
without any-body's telling me, I plainly fee of how little 
weight 

* If Montaigne quoted this from his memory, as is highly pro- 
bable, he was miſtaken in fixing the fact at Athens; for, accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius, lib, ix. ſect. 53, it was Protagoras, of 
Abdera, who being obſerved by Democritus to be very ingenious 
at making faggots, he thaught him capable of attaining to the ſub- 
limeſt ſciences, and took care therein to inſtruct him. From hence 
*tis very likely, that this was not at Athens, but at Abdera, which 


was the country both of Protagoras and Democritus; and Aulus 
Gellius expreſsly ſays fo, lib. v. c. 3, 


1 
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weight and value all this is, and the folly of my deſign, 
"Tis enough that my judgment does not contradiCt itſelf, 
in theſe my eſſays. 
Naſutus ſis uſque licet, fig denique naſus, 
Quantum noluerit ferre rogatus Atlas; 
Et poſſis ipſum tu deridere Latinum, 
Non potes in nugas dicere plura meas, 
Ipſe ego quam dixi : Quid dentem dente juvabit 
Rodere ? Carne opus eft, ft ſatur eſſe welis : 
Ne perdas operam, qui ſe mirantur, in ills 
Virus habe, nos hec novimus eſſe nihil *, 


i. e. 

Be nos'd, be all noſe, till thy noſe appear 

So great, that Atlas it refuſe to bear ; 

Though ev'n againſt Latinus thou inveigh, 

Againſt my trifles thou no more canſt ſay 

Than I have ſaid myſelf : Then to what end 7 

Should we to render tooth for tooth contend ? 

You muſt have fleſh, if you'll be full, my friend, 

Loſe not thy labour; but on thoſe that do 

Admire themſelves thy utmoſt venom throw ; 

That theſe things nothing are, full well we know. 
Jam not obliged to utter no abſurdities, provided I am 
not deceived in them, and know them to be ſuch ; and 
to trip knowingly is ſo ordinary with me, har! ſeldom 
do it otherwiſe, and rarely trip by chance: "Tis no great 
matter to add ridiculous actions to the temerity of my 
humour, ſince I cannot ordinarly help ſupplying it with 
thoſe that are vicious. 

] was one day at Barleduc, when King Francis the 
ſecond, for a memorial of Rene, King of Sicily, was 
preſented with a picture he had drawn of himſelf, Why 
is it not, in like manner, lawful for every one to draw 
himſelf with a pen, as he did with a crayon ? I will not 
therefore omit this blemiſh, though very unfit to be pub- 
liſhed, which is irreſolution; a defect very detrimental 
in the negociations of the affairs of the world : In doubt- 


ful enterpriſes, I know not what to reſolve on. 


Ne fi, ne no, nel cor mi ſuona intero. 
L ©. 
I can't, from my heart, pronounce yes, or no. 


* Mart, lib, xiil, epig, . 
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I can maintain an opinion, but I cannot chuſe one, by 
reaſon, that, in human things, to what party ſoever a 
man inclines, many appearances preſent themſelves, that 
confirm us in it ; and the philoſopher * Chryſippus ſaid, 
That he would only learn* the doctrines of Zeno and 
© Cleanthes, his maſters ; for as to proofs and reaſons, 
© he ſhould find enough of his own :* Which way ſoever 
T turn, I till furniſh myſelf with cauſe, and probability, 
enough to fix me there ; which makes me detain doubt, 
and the liberty of chuſing, till occaſion preſſes me; and 
then, to confi the truth, I, for the moſt part, throw 
the feather into the wind, as the ſay ing is, and commit 
myſelf to the mercy of fortune ; a very light inclination 
and circumſtance carries me along with it. 

Dum in dubio eft animus, paulo momento huc atque illuc 

impellitur | 
i. e. 
While he is divided in his mind, a little matter will 
turn him one way, or t'other. 

The uncertainty of my judgment is ſo equally balanced 
in moſt occurrences, that I could willingly refer it to be 
decided by lot, or the turn of a die: And I obſerve, 
with great conſideration of our human infirmity, the ex- 
amples that the divine hiſtory itſelf has left us of this 
cuſtom of referring the determination of elections, in 
doubtful things to fortune and chance. Sors cecidit ſu- 
« per Matthiam: The ſ lot fell upon Matthias.“ Hu- 
man reaſon is a two-edged and a dangerous ſword : Ob- 
ſerve, in the hand of Socrates, its moſt intimate and fa- 
miliar friend, how many ſeveral points it has. I am al- 
ſo good for nothing but to follow, and ſuffer myſelf to 
be eaſily carried away with the croud : I have not con- 
fidence enough in my own ſtrength to take upon me to 
command and lead : I am very glad to find the way 
beaten before me by others : If I muſt run the hazard 
of an uncertain choice, I am rather willing to have it 
under ſuch a one as is more confident in his opinions than 
I am in mine, whoſe ground and foundation I find to be 


very ſlippery. 
And 


* Diog. Laert. in the life of Chryſippus, lib. vii. ſect. 1 
+ Terent. Andr. act. i. ſc. 6, v. — y = 
I Acts, chap. i. ver. ab, 
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And yet I do not eaſily change, by reaſon that I dif 


cern the ſame weakneſs in contrary opinions. Ipſa con- 

* ſuetudo aſſentiendi periculoſa eſſe videtur, et lubri- 

ca, The very cuſtom of aſſenting ſeems to be 

dangerous and ſlippery.” Eſpecially in political affairs, 

there is a large field open for wavering and diſpute. 
Tufta pari premitur veluti cum pondere libra, 


Prona nec hac plus parte ray nec ſurgit ab illa +. 


Like a juſt balance presse with equal weight, 

Nor dips, nor riſes, but the beam is ſtraight. 
Machiavel's writings, for example, were ſolid enough 
for the ſubjeQ, yet were they eaſy enough to be contro- 
verted ; and they who have taken up the cudgels againſt 
him, have left it as eaſy to controvert theirs. There 
were never wanting, in that kind of argument, replies 
upon replies, rejoynders ſur rejoynders, and that infi- 
nite contexture of debates, which our wrangling petti- 
foggers have ſpun out in favour of law-ſuits. 

Cadimur, et totidem plagis conſumimus hoſtem | 

L e. 

By turns the foe beats us, and wethe foe, 

Dealing to each, alternate, blow for blow. 

Reaſons having little other foundation therein than ex- 
perience, and the variety of human events preſenting us 
with infinite examples of all forts of forms. An under- 
ſtanding perſon, of our times, ſays, * That whoever 
would, in contradiction to our almanacks, wriie cold, 

where they ſay bot, and wet where they ſay dry, and 
always put the contrary to what they foretel ; if he 
were to lay a wager cn the events, he would not care 
which fide he took, excepting things wherein no un- 
certainty could fall out; as to promile exceſſive heats 
at Chriſtmas, or extremity of cold at Midſummer, 
which cannot poſſibly be.” I have the ſame opinion of 
theſe political controverſies; be on which fide you will, 

you have as fair a game to play as your adverſary, pro- 
vided you do not proceed fo far as to joltle principles 
that are too manifeſt to be diſputed : And yet, in my 


* Cic. Acad. lib. iv. c. 21. 

T Tibullus, lib. iv. Panegyr. ad Meſſalam, v. 41, 42. 

＋ Hor. lib. ii. epiſt, 2. v. 97. 5 
Lol. III. | canceit, 
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conceit, in public affairs, there is no management ſo ill, 
provided it be ancient, and has been conſtant, that is 
not better than change and motion. Our manners are 
extremely corrupted, and wonderfully incline to the 
worſe: Of our laws and cuſtoms, there are many that 
are barbarous and monſtgous : Nevertheleſs, by reaſon 
of the difficulty of reformation, and the danger of ſtir- 
ring things, if I could put a peg to the wheel, and keep 
it where it is, I would do it with all my heart. 
Nunquam adeo fedis adeoque pudendis 

Utimur exemplis, ut non pejora ſuperſint &. 
| i. e. 
As bad as are the inſtances we give, 'tis plain, 

Others might be produc'd of fouler ſtain. 
The worſt thing I find in Sur ſtate, is the inſtability of 
it; and that our laws, no more than our cloaths, can- 
not ſettle in any certain form. It is very eaſy to accuſe 
a government of imperfection, for all mortal things are 
full of it: It is very eaſy to beget in a people a contempt 
of ancient obſervances ; never any man undertook it, 
but he did it ; but to eſtabliſh a better regimen in the 
ſtead of that which a man has overthrown, many who 
have attempted it, have been baffled. I very little con- 
ſult my prudence in my conduct; I am willing to be 
guided by the public rule : Happy people, who do 
what they are commanded better than they who com- 
mand, without tormenting themſelves with the cauſes ; 
who. ſuffer themſelves gently to roll with the celeſtial re- 
volution ; obedience is never pure nor calm in him who 
argues and diſputes. | 

Tn fine, to return to myſelf, the only thing by which 
I efteem myſelf to be ſomething, is, that wherein never 
any man thought himſelf to be defective; my recom- 
mendation is vulgar and common, for whoever ſuppoſed 
he wanted ſenſe ? It would be a propoſition that would 
imply a contradiction in itfelf ; 'tis a diſeaſe that never 
is where it is diſcerned ; *tis tenacious and ſtrong, but a 
diſeaſe which the firſt ray of the patient's fight does, ne- 
vertheleſs, pierce through, and diſperſe, as the beams 
of the ſun do thick miſts. To accuſe one's ſelf would be 


to excuſe, in this caſe ; and to condemn, to abſolve. 
5 There 


* Juy, Sat. viii. v. 183. 
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There never was a porter, -or the fillieſt wench, that did 
not think they had ſenſe enough to do their buſineſs. 
We eaſily enough confeſs an advantage of courage, 
ſtrength, experience, good-nature, and beauty in o- 
thers; but an advantage in judgment we yield to none, 
and the reaſons that fimply proceed from the natural 
fenſe of others, we think, if we had but turned our 
thoughts that way, we ſhould ourſelves have found 
them out. As for knowledge, ſtite, and ſuch parts as 
we ſee in others works, we are ſoon ſenſible if they excel 
our own ; but, for the mere products of the underſtand- 
ing, every one thinks he could have found out the like, 
and is hardly ſenſible of the weight and difiiculty, if not 
(and then with much ado) in an extreme and incompara- 
ble diſtance : And whoever thould be able clearly to dit- 
cern the height of another's judgment, would be allo 
able to raiſe his own to the ſame pitch : So that it is a 
fort of exerciſe, from which a man is toexpe very little 
2955 and a kind of compoſition of ſmall repute : And, 
eſides, for whom do you write? The learned, to whom 
the authority appertains of judging books, know nothing 
valuable but learning, and allow of no other progreſs in 
our minds but that of erudition and art. If you have 
miſtaken one of the Scipio's for another, what is all the 
reſt you have to ſay worth? Whoever is ignorant of 
Ariſtotle, according to their rule, is, in the ſame mea- 
ſure, ignorant of himſelf: Heavy and vulgar fouls can- 
not diſcern the grace of retined reaſoning : Now, theſe 
two ſorts of men take up the world : The third fort, in- 
to whoſe hands you fall, of fouls that are regular and 
ſtrong of themſelves, is ſo rare, that it juſtly has neither 
name nor place amongſt us; and 'tis ſo much time loft 
to aſpire to it, or to endeavour to pleaſe it. 

"Tis commonly ſaid, that the juſteſt dividend nature 
has given us of her favours, is that of ſenſe, for there is 
no one that is not contented with his ſhare : Is it not for 
this reaſon ? Whoever ſhould diſcern beyond that, would 
ſee beyond his fight. I think my opinions are good and 
ſound ; but who does not think the ſame of his? One 
of the beſt proofs I have that mine are fo, is the ſmall 
eſteem I have of myſelf; for, had they not been very 
well fettled, they would eaſily have ſuffered themſelves to 
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have been deceived by the peculiar affection I bear to 
myſelf, as one that reduces it almoſt wholly to my- 
Jelf, and lets ſcarce any run by. All that others diſ- 
Tribute of it amongſt an infinite number of friends and 
acquaintance, to their glory and grandeur, I dedicate 
wholly to the repoſe of my own mind, and to myſelf, 
That which eſcapes of it from me, is not properly by the 
Tule of my reaſon. 1 

Mibi nempe valere, et viwere doctus &. 

ä I. e. 

To love myſelf I very well can tell, 

So as to live content, and to be well. 
Now I find my opinions very bold and conſtant, in con- 
demning my own imperfection; and, to fay the truth, 
*ris a fubject upon which I exerciſe my judgment, as 
much as upon any other. The world looks always op- 
Poſite ; I turn my fight inwards, there fix and imploy 
it: Every one looks before him, I look into myſelf; I 
Have no other buſineſs but myſelf; I am eternally medi- 
tating upon myſelf, controul and taſte myſelf : other 
men's thoughts are ever wandering abroad ; if they ſet 
themſelves to ſerious thinking, they are always looking 
before them. 

Nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere f. 

i. e 


No man attempts to dive into himſelf. 
For my part, I wheel myſelf in my own ſphere : And 
this capacity of trying the truth, whatever it be, in me, 
and this free humour of not eaſily ſubjecting my belief, 
I owe principally to myſelf; for the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
general imaginations I have, are thoſe, that, as a man 
may ſay, were born with me ; they are natural, and in- 
tirely my own: I produced them crude and ſimple in a 
ſtrong and bold manner, but a little confuſed and imper- 
tect; I have ſince eſtabliſhed and fortified them with the 
anthority of others, and by the found examples of the 
ancients, whom I have found of the ſame judgment: 
They have given me faſter hold, and a clearer enjoy- 
ment and poſſeſſion of it; the reputation that every one 
courts of vivacity and readineſs of wit, I aim at from re- 
gularity ; the glory they pretend to from a brave and 
ſignal 
* Lucret. lib. v. v. 959. + Perl. ſat. iv. v. 23. 
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ſignal action, or ſome particular ability, I claim from or- 
der, correſpondence, and tranquillity of opinions and 
manners. © Omnino fi quidquam eſt decorum, nihil 
* eſt profecto magis quam zquabilitas univerſe vitz, 
tum ſingularum actionum ; quam conſervare non poſlis, 
fi aliorum naturam imitans, omittas tuam: If any 
thing be intirely decent, nothing certainly can be 
more, than a uniformity of the whole life, and in eve- 
ry particular action of it; which thou canſt not poſſi- 
bly preſerve, if, in imitating other men's, thou neglect- 
eſt to cultivate thy own genius.“ Here then you ſee to 
what degree I find myſelf guilty of this, which I ſaid was 
the firſt part of the vice of preſumption. 

As to the ſecond, which conſiſts in not having a ſuffi- 
cient eſteem for others; I know not whether I can fo 
well excuſe myſelf; but, whatever comes on't, I am re- 
ſolved to ſpeak the truth : And whether, peradventure, 
it be, that the continual acquaintance I have had with the 
humours of the ancients, and the idea of thoſe great 
fouls of paſt ages, diſguſted me, both with others and 
myſelf; or that, in truth, the age we live in produces 
but very indifferent things; yet ſo it is, that I ſee no- 
thing worthy of any great admiration ; neither, indeed, 
have I ſuch an intimacy with many men, as is requiſite to 
form a judgment of them; and thoſe with whom my 
condition makes me the moſt frequent, are, for the moſt 
part, men that take little care of the culture of the 
mind, but look upon honour as the ſur of all bleſſings, 
and valour as the height of all perfection. 

What I fee that is handſome in others, 1 very readi- 
ly commend and eſteem ; nay, I often ſay more in their 
commendation, than, I think, they really deſerve, and 
give myſelf fo far leave io lye ; for I cannot invent a 
talſe ſubject. My teſtimony is never wanting to my 
friends, in what I conceive deſerves praiſe ; and where 
a foot 1s due to them, in point of. merit, I am willing 
to give them a foot and a half; but to attribute to them 
qualities that they have not, I cannot do it, nor openly 
defend their imperfections : Nay, I frankly give my ve- 
ry enemies their due teſtimony of honour : My affection 

* Cic, offic. lib, i. c. 31. 
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alters, my judgment does not; I never confound my 
controverſy with other circumſtances that are foreign to 
it; and am fo jealous of the liberty of my judgment, 
that I can very hardly part with it for any paſſion what- 
ever: I do myſelf a greater injury in lying, than I do 
him of whom I tell a lye. This commendable and ge- 
nerous cuſtom is obſerved of the Perſian nation, That 
they ſpoke of their mortal enemies, and with whom 
© they were at deadly wars, as honourably and juſtly 
as their virtues did deſerve.” I know men enough that 
have ſeveral fine parts; one wit, another courage, ano- 
ther addreſs, another conſcience, another language, 
one, one ſcience, another another ; but a man generally 
great, and that has all theſe brave parts together, or any 
one of them, to ſuch a degree of excellence, that we 
ſhould admire him, or compare him with thoſe we ho- 
nour of times paſt, my fortune never brought me ac- 
quainted with; the greateſt I ever knew, I mean, for 
the natural parts of the foul, and the beſt-natured man 
living, was Stephen Boetius; his was a capacious ſoul 
indeed, and that had every way a beautiful aſpect; a 
foul of the old ſtamp, and that would have produced great 
deeds, had fortune been fo pleaſed, as he had added much 
to thole great natural parts by learning and ftudy. 

But how it comes to paſs I know not, and yet it is cer- 
tainly fo, there is as much vanity and weakneſs of judg- 
ment in thoſe who profeſs the greateſt abilities, who 
take upon them learned callings, and bookiſh employ- 
ments, as in any other ſort of men whatever; either becauſe 
more 1s required and expected from them, and that com- 
mon defects are inexcuſable in them; or, truly, becauſe 
the opinion they have of their own learning makes them 
more bold to expoſe and lay themſelves too open, by 
which they loſe and betray themſelves. As an artificer 
more betrays his want of ſkill in a rich work that he 
has in his hand, if he diſgrace it by ill handling, and 
contrary to the rules required, than in a mean ſubject; 
and men are more diſpleaſed at a fault in a ſtatue of gold, 
than in one of alabaſter ; ſo do theſe, when they exhibir 
things that, in themſelves, and in their place, would be 
good : For they make uſe of them without diſcretion, ho- 

nouring 
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nouring their memories at the expence of their under- 
ſtanding, and making themſelves ridiculous, to honour 
Cicero, Galen, Ulpian, and St. Jerome. 

I willingly fall again into the diſcourſe of the folly of 
our education; the end of which has been not to render 
us good and wiſe, but learned, and it has obtained it : 
It has not taught us to follow and embrace virtue and 
prudence, but has imprinted in us the derivation and 
etymology of thoſe words: We know how to decline 
virtue, yet we know not how to love it: If we do not 
know what prudence is in effect, and by experience, we 
have it, however, by jargon and by heart. Weare not 
content to know the extraction, kindred, and alliances 
of our neighbours ; we deſire, moreover, to have them 
our friends, and to eſtabliſh a correſpondence and intel- 
ligence with them: This education of ours has taught 
us definitions, diviſions, and partitions of virtue, as ſo 
many ſurnames and branches of genealogy, without any 
farther care of eſtabliſhing any familiarity or intimacy 
betwixt it and us. Qur education has culled out, for 
our initiary inſtruction, not ſuch books as contain the 
ſoundeſt and trueſt opinions, but thoſe that ſpeak the 
beſt Greek and Latin; and by their florid words bas in- 

ſtilled into our fancy the vaineſt kumours of antiquity. 

A good education alters the judgment and manners; 
as it happened to Polemon, a young debauched Greek, 
who going, by chance, to hear one 0! Xenocrates's lec- 
tures, did not only obſerve the eloquence and learning 
of the reader, and not only brought home the know- 
ledge of ſome fine matter ; but he gained a more mani- 
feſt and ſolid profit, which was the ſudden change and 
reformation of his former life. Whoever found ſuch an 
effect of our diſcipline ? : 
faciaſne quod olim 
Mutatus Polemon, ponas inſignia morbi, 
Faſciolas, cubital, focalia, potus ut ille 
Dicitur ex collo furtim carphiſſe coronas, 
Poſtquam eſt impranſi correptus voce Magiftri * ? 

Thus rendered by Mr. CREE CA. 
Canſt thou, like Polemon reclaim'd, remove 
Thy foppiſh dreſs, thoſe ſymptoms of thy love ; 


* Hor, lib, ii. ſat. 3. v. 283, &c. 
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As he when drunk, with garlands round his head, 
Chanc'd once to hear the ſober Stoic read; 
Aſham'd, he took his garlands off, began 
Another courſe, and grew a ſober man? 


That ſeems to me to be the leaſt contemptible condition 


of men, which, by its ſimplicity, is ſeated in the loweſt 
degree, and invites us to a more regular conduct. I find 
the manners and language of the country people com- 
monly better ſuited to the preſcription of true philoſophy, 
than thoſe of our philoſophers themſelves. * * Plus ſa- 
pit vulgus, quia tantum, quantum opus eſt, ſapit:' 
The vulgar are ſo much the wiſer, becauſe they only 
know what is needful for them to know.” 

The moft remarkable men, as I have judged by out- 
ward appearances (for, to judge of them according to 
my own method, I muſt penetrate into them a great 
deal deeper) for war and military conduct, were the 
duke of Guiſe, who died at Orleans, and the late mar- 
| ſhal Strozzy. 

For gownſmen of great ability, and no common vir- 
tue, Olivier and De I Hoſpital, chancellors of France. 

Poeſy too, in my opinion, has flouriſhed in this age of 
ours. We have abundance of very good artiſts in this 
claſs, Aurat, Beze, Buchanan, I'Hoſpital, Montdore, 
and Turnebus. 

As to the French poets, I believe they have raiſed it 
to the higheſt pitch to which it will ever arrive; and, in 
thoſe parts of it wherein Ronfard and Du Bellay excel, 
I find them little inferior to the ancient perfection. 

Adrian Turnebus knew more, and what he did know, 
better than any man of his time, or long before him. 

The lives of the laſt duke of Alva, and of our con- 


ſtable De Montmorency, were both of them noble, and : 


had many rare reſemblances of fortune ; but the beauty 
and the glory of the death of the laſt, in the ſight of 
Paris, and of his king, in their fervice, againſt his neareſt 
relations, at the head of an army, through his conduct, 
victorious, and with ſword in hand, at fo extreme an 
old-age, merits, methinks, to be recorded amongſt the 
moſt remarkable events of our times: As alſo the con- 
ſtant goodneſs, ſweetneſs of behaviour, and conſcien- 

tious 


* Lactant. inſtitut, lib. iv. 


— 
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tious facility of mos ſieur De la Noue, in ſo great an in- 
juſtice of armed parties, (the true ſchool of treaſon, in- 
humanity, and robbery) wherein he always kept up the 
reputation of a great and experienced captain. 

I have taken a delight to publiſh, in ſeveral places, the 
hopes I have of Mary de Gournay le Jars, my adopted 
* daughter, and certainly beloved by me with more than 
a paternal love, and involved in my ſolitude and retire- 
ment, as one of the beſt parts of my own being. I have 
no regard to any thing in this world but her; and, if 
a man may preſage from her youth, her ſoul will, one 
day, be capable of the nobleſt things; and, amongſt 
others, of the perfection of the ſacred friendſhip, to 
which we do not read that any of her ſex could ever yet 
arrive; the ſincerity and ſolidity of her manners are al- 
ready ſufficient for it; her affection towards me is more 
than ſuperabundant, and ſuch, in ſhort, as that there is 
nothing more to be wiſhed, if not that the apprehenſion 
ſhe has of my end, being now hve and fifty years old, 
might not ſo cruelly afflict her. The judgment ſhe made 
of my firſt eſſiys, being a woman ſo young, and in this 
age, and alone in her own country, and the famous ve- 
hemency wherewith ſhe loved, and defired me upon the 
fole eſteem ſhe had of me, before ſhe ever ſaw me, is an 
accident very worthy of conſideration. 

Other virtues have had little or no credit in this age, 


but valour is become popular by our civil wars ; and in 
this 


* As to the meaning of theſe words, © adopted daughter,“ ſee 
the article Gournay in Bayle's dictionary; where you will find, 
that this young lady's opinion of the firſt eſſays of Montaigne gave 
the occaſion for this adoption, long before ſhe ever ſaw Montaigne. 
But here I can't help tranſcribing part of a paſſage, which Mr. 

Bayle quoted from M. Paſquier, in the note A, which contains 
ſome remarkable particulars of this fort of adoption. Montaigne, 
* ſays Paſquier, having, in 1588, made a long ſtay at Paris, Ma- 
demoiſelle de Jars-came thither, on purpoſe to ſee his perſon ; 
* and the and her mother carried him to their houſe at Gournay, 
where he ſpent two months in two or three journeys, and met 
with as hearty a welcome as he could deſire; and, finally, that 
this virtuous lady, being informed of Montaigne's death, croſſed 
almoſt thro* the whole kingdom of France, with paſſports, as 
well from her own motive, as by invitation from Montaigne's 
widow and daughter, to mix her tears with theirs, whoſe ſarrows 
were boundleſs,” 
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this reſpect we have ſouls brave, even to perfection, and 
in fo great number, that the choice is impoſſible to be 
made. This is all of extraordinary, and not common, 
that has hitherto arrived at my knowledge. 


C HAP. XVIII. Of giving the LY E. 


ELL, but ſome one will ſay to me, This de- 
* ſign of making a man's ſelf the ſubject of his 
writing were excuſable in rare and famous men, who, 
* by their reputation, had given others a curioſity to be 
* fully informed of them.” It is moſt true, I confeſs it, 
and know very well, that artificers will ſcarce lift their 
eyes {rom their work to look at an ordinary man, when 
they will forſake their workhouſes and ſhops to ſtare at an 
eminent perſon, when he comes to town : It miſbecomes 
any perfon to give his own character, except he has qua- 
lities worthy of imitation, and whoſe life and opinions 
may ſerve for a model. The great actions of Cæſar and 
Xenophon were a juſt and ſolid baſis on which to fix and 
found their narratives : And it were alſo to be wiſhed, 
that we had the journals of Alexander the Great, and 
the commentaries that Auguſtus, Cato, Sylla, Brutus, 
and others have left of their actions. We love and con- 
template the very ſtatues of ſuch perſonages, both in 
copper and marble. This remonſtrance is very true, 
but it very little concerns me. | 
* Non recito cuiquam, niſi amicis, idque rogatus ; 
Non ubivis, coramve quibuſlibet : In medio qui 
Scripta foro recitant, ſunt multi, quique lawvantes. 
i. e. 
I ſeldom do rehearſe, and when I do 
"Tis to my friends, and with reluctance too, 
Not before every one, and every- where; 
We have too many that rehearſers are, 
In baths, the forum, and the public ſquare. 
I do not here form a ſtatue to erect in the centre of a 
city, in the church, or any public quadrangle. 
Non equidem hoc fludeo, bullatis ut mibi nugis 
f Pagina 
* Hor. lib. i. ſat. 4. v. 73, &c. 
＋ Inſtead of coactus, as Horace Ms it in the firſt verſe, Mon- 


taigne has ſubſtituted rogatus, which more exactly expreſſes his 
thought. 
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Pagina turgeſcat : 


Secreti loquimur &. 


i. e. 

With pompous traſh to ſwell the frothy line 

Is not, indeed, my friend! what I deſign: 

Whatever be the fecrets I indite, 

To you I truſt, to you alone I write. 
*Tis for ſome corner of a library, or to entertain a 
neighbour, a kinſman, or a friend, that has a mind to 
renew his acquaintance and familiarity with me in this 
my picture. Others have been encouraged to ſpeak of 
themſelves, becauſe they found the ſubje& worthy and 
rich; I, on the contrary, am the bolder, by reaſon my 
ſubje& is ſo poor and ſterile, that I cannot be ſuſpected 
of oftentation. I judge freely of the actions of others; 
I give little of my own to judge of, becauſe of their no- 
thingneſs : I am not ſo conſcious of any good in myſelf, 
as to tell it without bluſhing. What contentment would 
it be to me to hear any thus relate to me the manners, 
faces, countenances, the ordinary words and fortunes 
of my anceſtors ? How attentively ſhould I liſten to it! 
In truth, it would be ill-nature to deſpiſe even the pic- 
tures of our friends and predeceſſors, the faſhion of their 
cloaths, and of their arms. I preſerve my father's wri- 
tings, his ſeal, and one particular ſword of his, and 
have not thrown the long ſtaves he uſed to carry in his 
hand, out of my cloſet. * Paterna veſtis, et annulus, 
* tanto, charior eſt poſteris, quanto erga parentes major 
* affeQtusf.” A father's robe and ring are ſo much the 
* dearer to his poſterity, in proportion to the affection 
* they retain for him.“ If my poſterity, nevertheleſs, 
ſhall be of another mind, I ſhall be even with them; for 
they cannot care leſs for me, than I ſhall then do for 
them. All the traffic that I have, in this, with the pub- 
lic, is, that I borrow their writing tackle, as it is more 
eaſy, and at hand; and, in recompence, ſhall, perad- 
ee keep a diſh of butter from melting in the mar- 
et. 5 
+ Ne toga cordyllis, ne penula deſit olivis, 
Et laxas ſcombris ſaæ pe dabo tunicas g. 


1. E. 


* Perf. ſat. v. 19. + Aug. de civitate dei, lib. i. c. 13. 
I Mart, lib. xiii, ep. 1. v. 1, $ Catullus, ep. 92. v. 8. 
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| i. e. 

TIl furniſh plaiſe and olives with a coat, 

And cover mack'rel when the ſun ſhines hot. 

And though no-body ſhould read me, have [ loſt my 
time in. entertaining myſelf ſo many idle hours, in 
thoughts ſo pleaſing and uſeful ? In moulding this figure 
upon myſelf, I have been ſo oft conſtrained to curry and 
turn myſelf as it were, inſide out, that the copy is truly 
taken, and has, in ſome ſort, formed itſelf. But, as I 
paint for others, I repreſent myſelf in more exquiſite co- 
louring than in my own natural complexion. I am as 
much formed by my book, as my book is by me: Tis 
a book conſubſtantial with the author; of a peculiar te- 
nor ; a member of my life, and whoſe bufineſs is not de- 
ſizned for others, as that of all other books is. In gi- 
ving ſo continual, and fo curious an account of myfelf, 
have I loſt any time? For he who ſometimes curſorily 
ſurveys himſelf only, doth not fo ſtrictly examine him- 
ſelf, nor penetrate ſo deep, as he who makes it his buſi- 
neſs, his ſtudy, and his whole employment; who in- 
tends to give a laſting record, with all his fidelity, and 
with all his force. The moſt delicious pleaſures, how- 
ever digeſted internally, avoid leaving any trace of them- 
ſelves, and ſhun the lebt not only of the people, but of 
any other man. How oft has this affair diverted me 
from uneaſy thoughts? And all that are frivolous ſhould 
be reputed ſo. Nature has preſented us with a large fa- 
culty of entertaining ourſelves apart ; and oft calls us to 
it, to teach us, that we owe ourſelves, in part, to ſo- 
ciety, but chiefly to ourſelves. In order to habituate my 
fancy, even to meditate in ſome method, and to ſome 
end, and to keep it from lofing itſelf, and roving at ran- 
dom, 'tis but to give it a body, and to regiſter all the 
pretty thoughts that preſent themſelves to it. I give ear 
to my whimſies, becauſe I am to record them. How oft 
has it fallen out, that, being diſpleaſed at ſome actions 
which civility and reaſon did not permit me openly to re- 
prove, I have here diſgorged myſelf of them, not with- 
_ deſign of public inſtruction: And yet theſe poetical 

es, | 
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Zon des ſur J &il, zon ſur le groin, 

Zon ſur le dos du Sagoin *. 

i. £. 

A jerk over the eye, over the ſnout, 
Let Sagoin be jerk'd throughout. 
imprint themſelves better upon paper, than upon the 
moſt ſenſible fleſh. What if I liſten to books a little 
more attentively than ordinary, fince I watch if I can 
purloin any thing that may adorn or ſupport my own ? 
I] have not at all ſtudied to make a book; but I have, in 
ſome ſort, ſtudied becauſe I had made it, if it be ſtudy- 
ing, to ſcratch and pinch, now one author, and then 
another, either by the head or foot; not with any de- 
ſign to ſteal opinions from them, but to aſſiſt, ſecond, 

and to fortify thoſe 1 had before embraced. 

But who ſhall we believe in the report he makes of 
himſelf, in fo corrupt an age? Conſidering there are fo 
few, if any at all, whom we can believe, when ſpeaking 
of others, where there is leſs intereſt to lye. The firſt 
ſtep to the corruption of manners is baniſhing of truth; for, 
as Pindar ſays, To be ſincerely true is the beginning 
of a great virtue, and the firſt article that Plato re- 
quires in the government of his republic. The truth of 
theſe days is not that which really is ſuch, but what eve- 
ry man perſuades himfelf, or another to believe; as we 
generally give the name of money, not only to lawful 
coin, but to the counterfeit alſo, if it be current. Our 
nation has long been reproached with this vice; for Sal- 
vianus Maſſilienſis, who lived in the time of the emperor 
Valentinian, ſays, That lying and perjury is not a vice 
with the French, but a way of ſpeaking.“ He that would 
inhance upon this teſtimony, might fay, * That it is 
* nowa virtue with them.“ Men4orm and faſhion them- 
ſelves to it, as to an exerciſe of honour; for diſſimulati- 
on is one of the moſt notable qualities of this age. 

] have often conſidered whence comes this cuſtom, 
that we ſo religiouſly obſerve, of being more highly of- 
tended with the reproach of a vice ſo familiar to us than 
with any other, and that it ſhould be the higheſt injury 
that can, in words, be done us, to reproach us with a 
lye: Upon examination, I find, that it is natural to diſ- 

* Marot contre Sagoin. 
Vol. III. H claim 
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claim thoſe faults moſt, with which we are moſt tainted: 
It ſeems as if, by reſenting, and being moved at the ac- 
cuſation, we, in ſome ſort, acquitted ourſelves of the 
fault; if we are guilty of it in fact, we condemn it, 
at leaſt, in appearance: May it alſo not be, that this re- 
proach ſeems to imply cowardice, and meanneſs of ſpi- 
Tit? Of which can there be a more manifeſt ſign, than 
for a man to eat his own words? What, to lye againſt 
a man's own knowledge: Lying is a baſe vice; a 
vice that one of the ancients paints in the moſt odi- 
ous colours, when he fays, That it is to manifeſt a 
* contempt of God, and withal a fear of man.“ It is not 
poſſible more copiouſly to repreſent the horror, baſeneſs, 
and irregularity of it; for, what can be imagined more 
vile, than a man, who is a coward towards man, ſo cou- 
rageous as to defy his maker? Our intelligence being by 
no other canal to be conveyed to one another but by 
words, he who falſifies them betrays public ſociety : 
*T'is the only tube through which we communicate our 
thoughts and wills to another; 'tis the interpreter of the 
foul, and, if it fails us, we no longer know, nor have 
any farther tie upon one another: If that deceive us, it 
breaks all our correſpondence, and diſſolves all the bands 
of our government. Cerrain nations of the new-diſco- 
vered Indies (no matter for naming them, fince they 
are no more ; for, by a wonderful and unheard-of exam- 
ple, the deſolation of that conqueſt extended to the utter 
abolition of names, and the ancient knowledge of places) 
offered to their Gods human blood, bur only ſuch as 
* was drawn from the tongue and ears, to atone for 
* the fin of lying, as well heard as pronounced.“ The 
good fellow of Greece * was wont to fay, * That chil- 

< dren were amuſed with rattles, and men with words.“ 
As to the various uſages of our giving the lye, and 
the laws of honour in that cafe, and the alterations 
they have received, I ſhall defer ſaying what I know of 
them to another time, and ſhall learn, if I can, in the 
mean while, at what time the cuſtom took beginning, of 
ſo exactly weighing and meaſuring words, and of enga- 
ging our honour to them; for it is eaſy to judge, that it 
was not anciently amongſt the Greeks and W 
ave 


* Lyſander, in Plutarch's life of him, c. 4. 
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I have often thought it ſtrange to ſee them rail at, and 
give one another the lye, without any farther quarrel: 
The laws of their duty ſteered ſome other courſe than 
ours. Cæſar is ſometimes called thief, and ſometimes 
drunkard, to his teeth. We ſee the liberty of invec- 
tives, which they practiſed upon one another, I mean the 
greateſt chiefs of war of both nations, where words were 
only revenged with words, without any other conſe- 
quence. 


C HAP. XIX. Of Liberty of ConscieNnCE. 


Ys IS uſual to ſee good intentions, if purſued with- 
out moderation, puſh men on to very vicious ef- 
fects. In this diſpute, which has now engaged France in 
a civil war, the beſt and the ſoundeſt 4 no doubt, is 
that which maintains the ancient religion and govern- 
ment of the kingdom. Nevertheleſs, amongſt the good 
men of that party (for I do not ſpeak of thoſe that make 
a pretence of it, either to execute their own particular 
revenge, or to gratify their avarice, or to court the fa- 
vour of princes; but of thoſe who engage in the quarrel 
out of true zeal to religion, and a pious affection to 
maintain the peace and government of their country) of 
theſe, I ſay, we ſee many whom paſſion tranſports be- 
yond the bounds of reaſon, and ſometimes infpires with 
counſels that are unjuſt and violent, and alſo raſh. 

It is true, that in thoſe primitive times, when our 
religion began to gain authority with the laws, zeal ar- 
med many againſt all forts of Pagan books, by which 
the learned ſuffered an exceeding great loſs; which, I 
conceive, did more prejudice io letters, than all the 
flames kindled by the Barbarians. Of this Cornelius Ta- 
citus is a very good witneſs; for though the emperor 
Tacitus, his kinſman, had, by expreſs order, furniſhed 
all the libraries in the world with his book, nevertheleſs, 
one intire copy could not eſcape the curious ſearch of 
thoſe who deſired to aboliſh it, for only five or fix idle 
clauſes in it, that were contrary to our belief. 

They were alſo very ready to lend undue praifes to 
all the emperors who did any thing for us, and univer- 
ſally to condemn all the actions of thoſe who were our 

3 H 2 adverſaries, 
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adverſaries, as is evidently manifeſt in the emperors Ju- 
lian, ſurnamed the Apoſtate; who was, in truth, a very 
great and rare man, a man in whoſe ſoul that philoſophy 
was imprinted in lively characters, by which he profeſſed 
to govern all his actions; and, in truth, there is no ſort 
of virtue, of which he has not left behind him very nota- 
ble examples. In chaſtity (of which the whole courſe 
of his life has given manifeſt proof) we read the like 
of him, as was ſaid of Alexander and Scipio &, that, be- 
ing in the flower of his age (for he was ſlain by the Par- 
thians at one and thirty) of a great many very beautiful 
captives, he would not touch, nor ſo much as look upon 
one. As to his juſtice , he took himſelf the pains to 
hear the parties; and although he would, out of curio- 
ſity, enquire what religion they were of, nevertheleſs 
the hatred he had to ours, never turned the ballance. 
He made ſeveral good laws, and cut off a great part of 
the ſubſidies and taxes levied by his predeceſſors 1. 

We have two good hiſtorians, who were eye-witneſſes 
of his actions; one of whom, Marcellinns, in ſeveral 
places of his hiſtory, ſharply reproves an edi& of his, 
whereby * he interdicted all Chriſtian rhetoricians and 
« grammarians to keep ſchool, or to teach; and ſays, 
* he could wiſh that act of his had been buried in 
* filence ||.” It is very likely, that, had he done any 
more ſevere things againſt us, the hiſtorian, who was 
ſo affectionate to our party, would not have paſſed it 
over in ſilence. | 

He was, indeed, ſharp againſt us, but yet no cruel 
enemy: For our own people tell this ſtory of him, 
That, one day, walking about the city of Chalcedon, 
Maris, biſhop of that place, called out to him, and 
told him that he was an Atheiſt, and an Apoſtate: 
To which he only anſwered, * Go, wretch, and lament 
the loſs of thy eyes: To this the biſhop replied again, 
I thank Jeſus Chriſt for taking away my fight, that I 
might not ſee thy impudent face $.” So it is, 3 

| | action 


* Ammian. Marcell. lib. xxiv. c. 8. 
+ Idem, ibid. lib. Xxii. c. 10. 
Idem, lib. xxv. c. 5, 6. 
f Idem, lib. xxii. c. 10. 


I Sozomen's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, lib, v. c 4. 
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action of his ſavers nothing of the cruelty that he is ſaid 
to have exerciſed towards us; though they ſay, that his 
anſwer to the biſhop was but an affectation of philoſophic 
patience. He was (ſays Eutropius *, my other wit- 
neſs) an enemy to Chriſtianity, but without ſhedding 
blood.“ And, to return to his juſtice, there is nothing 
in that whereof he can be accuſed, but the ſeverity he 
practiſed in the beginning of his reign, againſt thoſe 
who had followed the party of Conſtantius, his prede- 
ceſſor +. 

As to his ſobriety he lived always a ſoldier's kind of life; 
and kept a table, in times of the moſt profound peace, 
like one that prepared and inured himſelf to the rigours 
of war 4. 

His vigilance was ſuch, that he divided the night into 
three or four parts, of which the leaſt was dedicated to 
ſleep; the reſt was ſpent either in viſiting the eſtate of his 
army and guards in perſon, or in ſtudy; for, amongſt 
other rare qualities, he was very excellent in all ſorts of 
literature. Tis ſaid of Alexander the Great, That, 
* when he was in bed, for fear leſt ſleep ſhould divert him 
from his thoughts and ſtudies, he had always a baſon 
* ſet by his bed-ſide, and one of his hands out with a 
bullet of copper in it, to the end, that, if he fell aſleep, 
and his fingers left their hold, the bullet, by falling 
into the baſon, might awake him ||.” But this Julian 
was ſo bent upon what he had a mind to do, and fo little 
diſturbed with fumes, by reaſon of his ſingular abſti- 
nence, that he had no need of any ſuch invention. 

As to his military experience, he was admirable in all 
the qualities of a great captain, as it was likely he 
fhould, having been, almoſt all his life, in a continual 
exerciſe of war, and molt of that time with us in France, 
againſt the Germans and Franconians: We hardly read 
of any man that ever encountered more . * or that 
gave more frequent proofs of his perſonal valour. 

His death has ſomething in it like that of Epaminon- 


das; for he was wounded with an arrow, which he tried 


H 3 had 


* Eutrop. lib. x. c. 8. 

+ Ammian. Marcell. lib. xxii. c. 2. 
Idem, lib. xvi. c. 2. et xxvi. c. 5 

Idem, lib. xvi. c. 2. 
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had tried to pull out, and had done it, but that, being two- 
edyed, it cut the finews of his hand. He called out forth- 
with! That they would carry him, in this condition, into 
© the midſt of the battle to encourage his ſoldiers,” who 
very bravely diſputed the battle without him, till night 
parted the armies *. He was obliged to his philoſophy 
for the ſingular contempt he had for his life, and all hu- 
man things; and he had a firm belief of the immortality 
of the ſoul. 

In matters of religlon, he was vicious throughout, 
and was ſurnamed the Apoſtate, for having relinquiſhed 
ours: Though, methinks, tis more likely, that he had 
never thoroughly embraced it, but bad difſembled out of 
obedience to the laws, till he came to the empire. 

He was, in his own, ſo ſuperſtitious, that he was 
laughed at for it, by thoſe of the ſame opinion of his 
own time, who ſaid, That, had he got the victory 
over the Parthians, he had deſtroyed the breed of oxen 
in the world to ſupply his ſacrifices F.. He was, more- 
over, a bigot to the art of divination, and gave autho- 
rity to all forts of predictions. He ſaid, amongſt other 
things, at his death, That t he was obliged to the Gods, 

and thanked them, in that they had not been pleaſ- 
* ed to cut him off by ſurpriſe, having, long before, 
« advertiſed him of the place and hour of his death; 
* nor by a mean and unmanly death, more becom- 
* ing ay and delicate people; nor by a death that was 
* languiſhing, long and painful; and that they had 
* thought him worthy to die after that noble manner, in 
the career of his victories, and in the height of his 
! glory. He had a viſion, like that of Marcus Brutus, 
that firſt threatened him in Gaul |}, and afterwards 
appeared to him in Perſia, juſt before his death d. Theſe 
words, that ſome make him ſay, when he felt himſelf 
wounded, * / Thou haſt overcome, Nazarene ;' or, as 

others, * Content thyſelf, Nazarene, would —_ 
ave 
* Ammian. Marcell. lib. xxv. c. 3. 

Idem, ibid. c. 6. 
Idem, ibid, lib. xxv. C. 4. 


| Idem, lib. xx. c. s. 
Idem, lib. xxv. c. 2. 


Viciſti, Galilze, Theodoret. hiſt, eccleſ. lib, ili. c. 20, 
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have been omitted, had they been believed by my wit- 
neſſes, who, being preſent in the army, have ſet down 
even the leaſt motions and words of his latter end, no 
more than certain other ſtrange things that are recorded 
of him. 

And, to return to my ſubject, He long nouriſhed, 
« ſays Marcellinus, paganiſm in his heart; but all his 
army being chriſtians, he durſt not own it *: But, in 
the end, ſeeing himſelf ſtrong enough to dare to diſ- 
cover himſelf, he cauſed the temples of the gods to be 
« thrown open, and did his utmoſt to ſet on foot idola- 
« try . The better to effect — at Conſtan- 
« tinople, found the people diſunited; and alſo the pre- 
« lates of the church divided amongſt themſelves, and 
« — convened them all before him, be gravely and 
« earneſtly admoniſhed them to calm thoſe civil diſſenſi- 
« ons; and that every one might freely, and without 
fear, follow his own religion: This he did the more ſe- 
« dulouſly ſollicit, in hopes that this licence would aug- 
ment the ſchiſms and faction of their diviſion, and hin- 
« der the people from re- uniting, and conſequently for- 
« tifying themſelves againſt him by their unanimous in- 
« telligence and concord ; having experienced, by the 
« cruelty of ſome chriſtians, that there is no beaſt in the 
« world ſo much to be feared by man, as man.“ 

Theſe are very near his words, wherein this is very 
worthy of — nr that the emperor Julian made 
uſe of the ſame receipt of liberty of conſcience, to in- 
flame the civil diſſenſions, that our kings have now done 
to extinguiſh them : So that it may be ſaid, on one ſide, 
That to give the people the reins to entertain every 
man his own opinion is to ſcatter and ſow diviſion, 
and, as it were, to lend a hand to augment it, there 
being no barrier nor correction of law to ſtop and hinder 
its career; but, on the other fide, a man may alſo 
ſay, * That to give people the reins to entertain every man 
* his own opinion is to mollify and appeaſe them by 
* faeility and toleration, and dulls the point which is 
* whetted and made ſharper by ſingularity, novelty, and 
difficulty.“ And, I think, it is more for the — 
0 


* Theodoret. hiſt. eccleſ. lib. xxi. c. 2, 
+ Ammiag, Marcell. lib, xxij, c. 3. 
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of the devotion of our kings, that, not having been able 
to do what they would, they have made a ſhew of being 
willing to do what they could. 


CHAP. XX. That we Taſte nothing Pure. 


O weak is our condition, that things cannot fall 

into our uſe in their natural ſimplicity and purity ; 
the elements that we enjoy, are changed, even metals 
themſelves ; and gold mult be debaſed, by ſome alloy, 
to fit it for our ſervice. Neither has virtue, fo ſimple as 
that which Ariſto, Pyrrho, and alſo the Stoics have made 
the principal end of life ; nor the Cyrenaic and Ariſtippic 
pleaſure been uſeful to it without a mixture. Of the 
pleaſure and goods that we enjoy, there is not one ex- 
empt from ſome mixture of evil and inconvenience. 
medio de fonte leporum, 
Surgit amari aliquid, quad in ipſis floribus angat *. 


| i. e. 
Something that's bitter will ariſe, 
Even amidſt our jollities. 

Our extremeſt pleaſure has ſome air of groaning and 

complaining in it: Would you not ſay, that it is dying 

of anguiſh ? Nay, when we forge the image of it, in its 
excellency, we paint it with ſickly and painful epithets, 

languor, ſoftneſs, ſeebleneſs, faintneſs, morbidezza, a 

great teſtimony of their conſanguinity and conſubſtan- 

tiality : Profound joy has more of ſeverity than gaiety 
in it: The extremeft and fulleſt contentment, more of 
the ſedate than of the merry. +* Ipſa felicitas, ſe niſi 

* temperat, premit: Even felicity, unleſs it moderate 

« itfelf, oppreſſeth.” Pleaſure preys upon us, according 

to the old Greek verſe f, which ſays, * That the Gods 

* ſell us all the good they give us; that is to ſay, that 

they give us nothing pure and perfe&, and which we 

do not purchaſe at the price of ſome evil. 


Labour 


* Lucret. lib. iv. v. 1126. 

+ Senec. Ep, . 

T JO 

Iod νσC Tavlc; Thy le Oc. 
Epicharmus apud Xegopbon, lib. l. @T%4y {40pSUph, | 
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Labour and pleaſure, very unlike in nature, aſſociate, 
nevertheleſs, by I know not what natural conjunction. 
* Socrates ſays, * That ſome God tried to mix in one 
* maſs, and to confound pain and pleaſure, but not being 
able to do it, he bethought him, at leaſt, to couple 
them by the tail.“ Metrodorus + ſaid, * That in for- 
row there is ſome mixture of pleaſute.“ I know not, 
whether or no he intended any thing elſe by that ſaying : 
But, for my part, I am of opinion, that there is deſign, 
conſent, and complacency in giving a man's ſelf up to 
melancholy ; I ſay, that, beſides ambition, which may 
alſo have a ſtroke in the buſineſs, there is ſome ſhadow 
of delight and delicacy, which ſmiles upon, and flatters 
us, even in the very lap of melancholy. Are there not 
ſome complexions that feed upon it ? 

—eft quedam flere voluptas f. 

| LC 


A certain kind of pleaſure *tis to weep. 
And one Attalus, in Seneca, ſays, * That the memory 
of our deceaſed friends is as grateful to us, as the bit- 
« terneſs in the wine, very old, is to the palate 5. 

Miniſter vetuli puer Falerni | 

Ingere mi calices amariores ||. 


| i. e. | 

Thou, boy, that fill'ſt the old Falernian wine, 

The bitt'reſt pour into the bowl that's mine. 
and as apples that have a fweet tartneſs.“ Nature 
diſcovers this confuſion to us. Painters hold, * That 
the ſame motions and ſcrewings of the face that ſerve 
for weeping, ſerve for laughter too; and, indeed, 
before the one or the other be finiſhed, do but obſerve 
the painter's conduct, and you will be in doubt to which 
of the two the deſign does tend: And the extremity of 
laughter is mixed with tears: Nullum fine auQora- 
* mento malum eſt J: No evil is without its compen- 
* ſation. 

When I imagine man ſurrounded with all the conve- 


niences 
* In Plato's dialogue, intitled Phædon, p. 376. 
+ Metrodorus, Senec. ep. 99. 
Ovid. Triſt. el. 3. v. 37 
Senec. epiſt. 63. 
Catul. ep. 25. v. 1, 2. 
I Senec. epiſt. 69. 
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niences that are to be deſired, let us put the cafe, that 
all his members were always ſeized with a pleaſure like 
that of generation in its moſt exceſſive height ; I fancy 
him melting under the weight of his delight, and ſee 
him utterly unable to ſupport ſo pure, ſo continual, and 
ſo univerſal a pleaſure : Indeed he is running away whilſt 
he is there, and naturally makes haſte to eſcape, as from 
a place where he cannot ſtand firm, and where he is 
afraid of ſinking. 

When I religiouſly confeſs myſelf, I find, that the beſt 
good quality I have has in it ſome tincture of vice ; and 
am afraid, that Plato, in his pureſt virtue (I who am as 
ſincere and perfect a lover of him, and of the virtues of 
that ſtamp, as any other whatever) if he laid his ear 
cloſe to himſelf, (and he did ſo) he would have heard 
ſome jarring ſound of human mixture ; but fo obſcure as 
only to be perceived by himſelf: Man is wholly and 
throughout but a — and motly compoſition. 

Even the laws of juſtice themſelves cannot ſubſiſt 
without ſome mixture of injuſtice : Inſomuch that Plato 
ſays, * They undertake to cut off the Hydra's head, who 
pretend to purge the laws, of all inconvenience.” 
* Omne * magnum exemplum habet aliquid ex iniquo, 
quod contra fingulos utilitate publica rependitur : 
Every great example of juſtice has in it ſome mixture 
of injuſtice, which recompenſes the wrong done to 
particular men, by its public utility,” ſays Facitus.“ 

It is likewiſe true, that for the buſineſs of life, and the 
ſervice of public commerce, there may be ſome ex- 
ceſſes in the purity and perſpicacity of our mind; that 
r light has too much of ſubtilty and curioſity: 

t muſt be a little ſtupified and blunted, to be rendered 
more obedient to example and practice; and a little 
veiled and obſcured, to bear the better proportion to 
this dark and terreſtrial life: And yet common and leſs 
ſpeculative ſouls are found to be more proper, and more 
— in the management of affairs; and the eleva- 
ted and exquiſite opinions of philoſophy are unfit for 
buſineſs: This acute vivacity of the mind, and the ſup- 
= and reſtleſs volubility of it, diſturb our negociations : 

e are to manage human enterpriſes more ag 

an 


* Tacit, annal. lib, xiv. 
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and roughly, and leave a great part to the prerogatives 
of fortune: It is not neceſſary to examine affairs with ſo 
much ſubtlety, and ſo deeply: A man loſes himſelf in 
the conſideration of ſo many contrary luſtres, and vari- 
ous forms. Volutantibus res inter ſe pugnantes, ob- 
torpuerant animi *:* Whilſt they conſidered of things 
ſo inconſiſtent in themſelves, they were aſtoniſhed. 
'Tis what the ancients ſay of Simonides f, That by 
« reaſon his imagination ſuggeſted to him, upon the 
« queſtion king Hiero had put to him, (to anſwer which, 
* he had many days to conſider it,) feveral witty and 
« ſubtle arguments, whilft he doubted which was the moſt 
likely, he totally deſpaired of the truth.! He that dives 
into, andin his in quiſition comprehends all circumſtances 
and conſequences, hinders his choice: A little engine, 
well handled, is ſufficient for executions of leſs or greater 
weight and moment: The beſt managers are thoſe who 
are leaſt able to tell us why they are ſo; and the greateſt 
talkers, for the moſt part, do nothing to the purpoſe. I 
know one of this fort of men, and a moſt excellent ma- 
nager in theory, who has miſerably let an hundred 
thouſand livres yearly revenue ſlip through his hands. I 
know another, who ſays, that he is able to give better 
advice than any of his council ; and there is not, in the 
world, a fairer ſhew of a foul, and of a good under- 
ſtanding, than he has; nevertheleſs, when he comes to 
the teſt, his ſervants find him quite another thing; not 
to bring his misfortune into the account. 


CHAP. XXI. Againf SLOTH. 


HE emperor Veſpaſian, being ſick of the diſeaſe 
whereof he died, did not, for all that, negle& to 
inquire after the ſtate of the empire ; and, even in bed, 
continually diſpatched very many affairs of great conſe- 
quence ; for which, being reproved by his phyfician, asa 
thing prejudicial to his health, An emperor,” ſaid he, 
* muſt die ſtanding t. A fine ſaying, in my opinion, and 
| worthy 


* Livy, lib. xxxii. c. 20. 
+ King Hiero had deſired him to define what God was, Cic. de 
nat. deor. lib. i. c. 22. 


T Suetonius in Veſpaſian. ſect. Xxiv. 
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worthy of a great prince v. The emperor Adrian after- 
wards made uſe of one to the ſame purpoſe; and kings 
ſhould be often put in mind of it, to make them know, 
that the great office conferred upon them, of the com- 
mand of ſo many men, 1s not an idle employment ; and 
that there is nothing can fo juſtly diſguſt a ſubje&, and 
make him unwilling to expoſe himſelf to labour and dan- 
ger for the ſervice of his prince, than to ſee him, in the 
mean time, devoted to his eaſe, and to vain unmanly 
amuſements: Nor will the ſubject be ſollicitous of his 
prince's preſervation, who ſo much negle&s that of his 


Whoever offers to maintain, that 'tis better for a 
prince to carry on his wars by others, than in his own 
perſon, fortune will furniſh him with examples enough 
of thoſe whoſe lieutenants have brought great enterprizes 
to a happy iſſue, and of thoſe alſo whoſe preſence has 
done more hurt than good. But no virtuous and valiant 
prince can bear to be tutored with ſuch ſcandalous leſſons; 
under colour of ſaving his head, like the ſtatue of a 
ſaint, for the bbs of his kingdom, they degrade 
him from, and make him incapable of, his office, which 
is military throughout. I know one, who had much ra- 
ther be beaten, than to ſleep whilſt another fights for 
him; and who never, without envy, heard of any brave 
thing done, even by his own officers, in his abſence: 
And Selima the Firſt ſaid, with very good reaſon, in my 
opinion, That victories, obtained without the fove- 
« reigns, were never complete. Much more readily 
would he have ſaid, that that ſovereign ought to bluſh 
for ſhame, to pretend to any ſhare in it, when he had 
contributed nothing to it, but his voice and thought; 
nor even ſo much as thoſe, conſidering, that, in ſuch 
works as that, the direction and command that deſerve 
honour, are only ſuch as are given upon the place, and 
in the heat of the buſineſs. No pilot performs his office 
by ſtanding ſtill. The princes of the Ottoman 1 
the chiefeſt in the world in military fortune, have warmly 
embraced this opinion; and Bajazet the ſecond, with his 
ſon that ſwerved from it, ſpending their time in the ſci- 
ences, and other employ ments within doors, 3 

o 


* Al. Spartiani ZXlius Verus, ſect. xvi. Hiſt, Auguſt, 
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blows to their empire: And Amurath the third, now 
reigning, following their example, begins to do the ſame. 
Was it not Edward the third, king of England, 
who ſaid this of our king Charles the fifth? There 
never was king who ſo ſeldom 2 on his arms, 
and yet never king who cut me out ſo much work.” He 
might well think it ſtrange, as an effect of chance more 
than of reaſon: And let thoſe ſeek out ſome other advo- 
cate for them than me, who will reckon the kings of 
Caſtile and Portugal amongſt the warlike and magnani- 
mous conquerors, becauſe, at the diſtance of twelve hun- 
dred leagues from their lazy reſidence, by the conduct of 
their agents, they made themſelves maſters of both In- 
dies; of which, 'tis a queſtion, if they had but the cou- 
rage to go and enjoy them. 

The emperor Julian ſaid yet further, That a philo- 
* ſopher, and a brave man, ought not ſo much as to 
* breathe ;' that is to ſay, not to allow any more to bo- 
dily neceſſities, than what we cannot refuſe ; keeping 
« the ſoul and body ſtill intent and buſy about things ho- 
* nourable, great, and virtuous: He was aſhamed, if 
any one in public ſaw him ſpit or ſweat, (which is ſaid by 
ſome alſo of the Lacedæmonian young men, and which 
Xenophon ſays of the Perſian) becauſe he conceived, 
that exerciſe, continual labour, and ſobriety, ought to 
have dried up all thoſe ſuperfluittes.s What Seneca ſays 
will not be unfit for this place; which is, That the an- 
* cient Romans kept their you always ſtanding, and 
taught them nothing that they were to learn, fitting *. 

Tis a generous deſire to wiſh to die uſefully, and like 
a man; but the effect lies not ſo much in our reſolution, 
as in our good fortune. A thouſand have propoſed to 
themſelves, in battle, either to conquer or die, who have 
failed both in the one and the other: Wounds and im- 
3 croſſing their deſign, and compelling them to 
ive againſt their wills. There are diſeaſes that demoliſh 
even.our deſires, and our knowledge. Fortune was not 
obliged to ſecond the vanity of the Roman legions, who 
bound themſelves, by oath, * either to overcome, or 
« die.” Victor, Marce Fabi, revertar ex acic ; fi fallo, 
« Jovem patrem, gradivumque Martem, alioſque iratos 

| * Senec. ep. 88. 

Vol. III. 1 invoco 
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* invoco Deos . I will return (Marcus Fabius) a con- 


gqueror from the army; and, if I fail, I wiſh the indigna- 


tion of Jove, Mars, and the other offended Gods, 


c 
may light upon me.” The Portugueſe ſay, That, 
in a certain place of their conqueſt of the Indies, they 


met with ſoldiers, who had damned themſelves, with 
horrible execrations, to enter into no compoſition, 


but either to kill, or be killed; and had their heads 


and beards ſhaved in token of this vow.” Tis to much 


-purpoſe to hazard ourſelves, and to be obſtinate: It ſeems 
as if blows avoid thole that preſent themſelves too briſk- 
ly to danger; and do not willingly fall upon thoſe who 
too willingly ſeek them, and ſo defeat their deſign, 
There was one, who had tried all ways, and could not 


obtain dying by the hand of the enemy, was conttrained, 


in order to make good his refolution of bringing home 
victory, or of loſing his life, to kill himſelf, even in the 
heat of battle. Among other examples, this is one: 
'« Philiftus, -general of the naval army of Dionyfius the 


« younger, againſt the Syracuſans, preſented them battle, 
* which was tharply diſputed, their forces being equal. 
In which engagement he had the better at firſt, through 
his valour: But, the Syracuſans ſurrounding his gally, 
after he had with great feats of arms +, tried to diſen- 
gage himſelf, and hoping for no relief, with his own 
hand he took away that life he had ſo liberally, but in 
vain, expoſed to the enemy.” 

« Muley Moluch, King of Fez, who, Anno 1578, 
won the battle againſt Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, fo 
famous for the death of three kings, and the tranſlation 
of that great kingdom to the crown of Caitile, was ex- 
tremely ſick when the Portugueſe entered, in an hoſtile 
manner, into his dominions; and, from that day for- 
ward, grew worſe and worſe, ſtill drawing nearer to, 
and foreſeeing his end: Yet never did man imploy his 
own ſufficiency more vigorouſly and bravely, than he 
did upon this occaſion. He found himſelf too weak to 
undergo the pomp and ceremony of entering into this 
camp, which, after their manner, is very magnificent, 
and full of buſtle ; and therefore reſigned that honour 
to his brother: But the ofñce of a general was all oo 

© he 


Tit. Liv. lib. ii, c, 4. + Plutarch in the Life of Bion, c. 8. 
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he reſigned ; all the reſt, of utility and neceſſity, he 
moſt exactly and gloriouſly performed; his body ly- 
ing upon a couch, but his judgment and courage up- 
right and firm to his laſt gaſp, and, in ſome ſort, be- 
yond it : He might have waſted his enemy, who was 
indiſcreetly advanced into his dominions, without ſtrik- 
ing a blow ; and it was very grievous to his heart, 
that, for want of a little life, or ſome-body to ſubſti- 
tute in the conduct of this war *, and of the affairs of 
a troubled ſtate, he found himſelf compelled to ſeek a 
doubtful and bloody victory, when he had another, 
better and ſurer, already in his power : Yet he won- 
derfully managed the continuance of his ſickneſs, in 
waſting the enemy, and in drawing them from the na- 
val army, and the ſea- ports on the coaſt of Africa, 
even till the laſt day of his life, which he deſignedly 


reſerved for this great battle. He formed the main 


battle in a circle, environing the Portugal army on 
every fide ; which circle, coming to draw up cloſe to- 
gether, did not only hinder them in the conflict, 
(which was very ſharp, through the valour of the 
young, invading king) conſidering they were, every 
way, to make a front ; but alſo prevented their flight 
after the defeat, ſo that, finding all paſſages poſſeſſed 


and ſhut up, they were conſtrained to cloſe up toge- 


ther again; * coacervanturque non ſolum cæde, fed 


etiam fuga;' and there they who ſtood, and they who 


fled, were (lain in heaps upon one another, leaving to 
the conqueror a very bloody and intire victory. As 
he was dying, he cauſed himſelf to be carried and 
hurried from place to place, where moſt need was; 
and, paſſing thro' the files, encouraged the captains 
and ſoldiers one after another. Bur, a corner of his 
main battle being broke, he was not to be reſtrained 
from mounting on horſeback, ſword in hand. He did 
his utmoſt to break from thoſe about him, and to ruſh 


into the thickeſt of the battle, they all the while ſtop- . 


ping him, ſome by the bridle, ſome by his robe, and 
others by his ſtirrups. This laſt effort totally depriv- 
ed him of the little life he had left; they again laid him 
upon his couch, but, coming to himſelf again, he 

I 2 * ſtarted, 


* Thuanus, hiſt, lib. av. p. 248. the Gegeva edition, in 17 20. 
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« ſtarted, as it were, out of his ſwoon, all other facul- 
ties failing, 10 give his people notice, that they were 
to conceal his death (the moſt neceſſary command he 
had then to give, that his ſoldiers might not be diſ- 


* couraged with the news) he expired with his finger 


upon his mouth, the ordinary ſignal for keeping ſi- 
* lence . Whoever lived fo long and fo far in death? 
Who ever died more like a man ? The moſt extreme, 
and the moſt natural degree of entertaining death, is to 
look upon it, not only without aſtoniſhment, but with- 
Qut care, continuing the wonted courfe of life even into 
HR; as Cato did, who entertained himſelf in ſtudy, and 
went to fleep, having a violent and bloody deſign upon 
himſelf in his heart, and the weapon in his hand, to 
execute it. | : 


CHAP. XXII Of Pop. 


Have been none of the leaſt able in this exerciſe, 

which is proper for men of my pitch, well-fet and 
mort; but I give it over, it ſhakes us too much to conti- 
nue long. I was juſt now reading, * That king Cyrus, 
* the better to bave news brought him from all parts of 
* the empire, which was of a vaſt extent, cauſed it to be 
* tried, how far a horſe could go, in a day, before he 
* baited; and at that diſtance appointed men, whoſe 
* buſineſs it was to have horſes always in readineſs, to 
* mount thoſe on who were diſpatched away to him +. 
And ſome ſay, that this ſwift way of travelling is equal 
io the flight of cranes. 

Ceſar fays, * That 1 Lucius Vibulus Rufus, being in 
great haſte to carry intelligence to Pompey, rid day 
and night, often taking freſh horſes for the greater 
« ſpeed; and * himſelf ||, as Suetonius reports, tra- 
« velled a hundred miles a day in a hired coach; but he 
* was a furious courier, for, where rivers ſtopped his 

* way, 

* Thuanus, lib. v. p. 248, obſerves, that it was ſaid Charles of 
Bourbon gave the ſame ſignal, when he was expiring at the foot of 
the walls of Rome, which his troops took by ſtorm, juſt after hiy 
death. 

+ Xenophon's Cyropzdia, lib. viii, c. 6, ſect. 9. 

De bello civili, lib. iii. c. 4 
la Cæſare, ſect. 57. | \ 
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way, he always paſſed them by ſwimming, without 
turning out of his way to look for either bridge or 
© ford Tiberius Nero, going to ſee his brother Dry- 
ſus *, who was ſick in Germany, travelled two hundred 
miles in four and twenty hours, having three coaches, 
In the war of the Romans, againſt king Antiochus, F. 
Sempronius Gracchus, ſays Livy, * Per diſpoſitos equos 
« prope incredibili celeritate ab Amphilsa tertio die Pellam 
« pervenit +.” * By horſes purpoſely laid on the road, he 
rid with almoſt incredible ſpeed, in three days, from 
* Amphiſſa to Pella.“ And it appears there, that they 
were eltabliſhed poſts, and not juſt order'd for this occa- 
ſion. 

Cecinna's invention, to ſend back news to his family, 
was performed with much more ſpeed, for + he g took 
« ſwallows along with him, from home, and turned them 
out towards their neſts, when he would fend back 
any news: ſetting a mark of ſome colour upon them 
« to ſignity his meaning, according to what he and 
* his people had before agreed upon.” At the theatre at 
Rome, maſters of families carried pigeons in their bo- 
ſoms, to which they tied letters, when they had a mind 
to ſend any orders to their people at home; and the pi- 
geons were trained up to bring back an anſwer. D. 
Brutus made uſe of the ſame device, when beſieged in 
Mutina; and others elſewhere have done the ſame. 

In Peru, they rid paſt upon men's ſhoulders, who 
took them up in a kind of litter, and ran with full ſpeed, 
the firlt bearers throwing their load to the ſecond, with- 
out making any ſtop; and fo on. | 

T underſtand, that the Walachians, who are the grand 
ſeignior's couriers, perform wonderful diligences, by 
reafon they have liberty to diſmount the firſt horſeman 
they meet on the road, giving him their own tired 
horte: To keep themſelves alert, they gird themſelves 
tizht about the middle with a broad belt, as many others 
do; but I could never find any relief by it. 


13 CHAP. 


* Plin. nat. hiſt. lib. vii. c. 20. 
Tit. Liv. lib. xxxvii. c. 7. 


Plia, nat. hiſt, lib 10. c. 24. [| Idem, ibid. c. 37. 
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CHAP. XXIII. Of ill Means imployed to a good End. 


T HERE is a wonderful relation and correſpon- 
dence in this univerſal ſyſtem of the works of na- 
ture, which makes it plainly appear, that it is neither ac- 
cidental, nor carried on by diverſe maſters. The diſeaſes 
and conditions of our bodies are alſo manifeſt in 
ſtates, and the governments of the world: Kingdoms 
and republics riſe, flouriſh, and decay with age, as we 
do. e are ſubject to a repletion of humours that are 
uſeleſs and dangerous, either of thoſe that are good, for 
even thoſe the phyſicians are afraid of: And, fince we 
bave nothing in us that is ſtable, they ſay, * That a too 
« briſk and vigorous perfection of health muſt be lower- 
ed and abated by art, leſt, as our nature cannot reſt 
in any certain ſituation, and has not whither to riſe to 
* mend itſelf, it ſould mate too ſudden and too diſor- 
« derly a retreat; and therefore they preſcribe to wreſt- 
Jers to purge and bleed, to take down that ſuperabundant 
health; or elſe a repletion of eva humours, which is 
the ordinary cauſe of maladies.” States are very often 
fick of the like repletion, and therefore diverſe forts of 
purgations have commonly been uſed. Sometimes a 
great multitude of families are turned out to clear the 
country; who ſeek out new abodes elſewhere, or live 
upon others. After this manner our ancient Francs 
came from the heart of Germany, ſeized upon Gaul, 
and drove thence the firſt inhabitants ; ſo was that infi- 
nite deluge of men formed, that came into Italy under 
the conduQ of Brennus, and others : So the Goths and 
Vandals, alſo the people who now poſſeſs Greece, left 
their native country, to go and ſettle abroad, where 
they might have more room ; and there are ſcarce two 
or three little corners of the world, that have not felt the 
effect of ſuch removals. The Romans, by this means, 
erected their colonies ; for, perceiving their city to in- 
'ereaſe beyond meaſure, they eaſed it of the moſt unne- 
ceſſary people, and ſent them to inhabit and cultivate 

the lands by them conquered. - 
Sometimes alſo they purpoſely fomented wars with 
ſome of their enemies, not only to keep their men in ac- 
| dlon, 
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tion, for fear, leſt idleneſs, the mother of corruption, 
ſhould bring ſome worſe inconvenience upon them, 

Et patimur longæ pacis mala, ſæwior armis 
| Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciſcitur orbem *. 

L e. 
For luxury has introduc'd ſuch harms, 
As take revenge for our victorious arms. 
but alſo to ſerve for a blood- letting to their republic, and 
a little to exhale the too vehement heat of their youth, 
to prune and clear the branches from the too luxuriant 
trunk ; and to this end it was, that they formerly main- 
tained fo long a war with Carthage. 

In the treaty of Brittany, Edward the third, king of 
England, would not, in the general peace he then made 
with our king, comprehend + the controverſy about the 
dutchy of Brittany, that he might have a place wherein 
to diſcharge himſelf of his ſoldiers; and that the vaſt 
number of Engliſh he had brought over to ſerve him in 
that expedition, might not return back into England. 
And this was alſo one reaſon why our king Philip con- 
ſented to ſend his ſon John on the expedition beyond 
ſea, that he might take along with him a great number 
of hot-brained young fellows, that were then in his troops. 

In our times, there are many who talk at this rate, 
wiſhing that this hot commotion that is now amongſt us, 
might diſcharge itſelf in ſome neighbouring war, for 
fear leſt the peccant humours which now reign in this 
politic body of ours, if not diffuſed farther, ſhould keep 
the fever ſtill raging, and end in our total ruin ; and, in 
truth, a foreign is much more ſupportable than a civil 
war; but I do not believe, that God will favour fo un- 
Juſt a deſign, as to offend and quarrel with others for 
our own advantage. 

Nil mihi tam valde placeat, Rbamnuſia virgo, 
Qiuod temerè invitis ſuſpiciatur heris 7. 

18 


In war that does invade another's right, 

For fake of plunder, may I ne'er delight. 

And yet the weakneſs of our condition does often puſh 
us upon the neceſſity of making uſe of ill means to a 
- . good 


T Froiſſart, vol, I. c. 213. 


* Juv. Sat. vi. v. 192. 
1 Catul, carm. 66, v. 78, 
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good end. Lycurgus, the moſt virtuous and perfect le- 
giſlator that ever was, invented this unjuſt practice of 
making * the Helotes, who were their llaves, drunk by 
force, by fo doing to teach his people temperance *, 
to the end, that the Spartiates, ſeeing them ſo demo- 
« liſhed and drowned in wine, might abhor the exceſs of 
„this vice.” And yet they were more to blame, who, 
of old, gave leave, that criminals , to what ſort of 
death ſoever they were condemned, ſhould be diſſected 
alive by the phyſicians, that they might make a diſco- 
very of our inward parts in the life, and build their art 
upon greater certainty : For, if we muſt run into exceſ- 
ſes, 'tis more excuſable to do it for the health of the 
ſoul, than that of the body ; as the Romans trained up 
the people to valour, and the contempt of dangers and 
death, by thoſe furious ſpectacles of gladiators and fen- 
cers, who fought it out till the laſt, cut, and killed one 
another in their preſence : 

Quid wveſant aliud fibi wult ars impia ludi, | 

Vid mortes juvenum, quid ſanguine paſta voluptas f? 

Le 


Of ſuch inhuman ſports what further uſe ? 

What pleaſure can the blood of men produce? 
And this cuſtom continued till the emperor Theodoſius's 
time. 

Arripe dilatam tua, dux, in tempora famam, 

Quodgue patris ſupereſt ſucceſſor laudis habet? : 

Nullus in urbe cadat, cujus fit pœ na voluptas, 

Fam ſolis contenta feris infamis arena, 

Nulla cruentatis homicidia ludat in armis 8. 

| i. e. 

Prince, take the honours deſtin'd for thy reign, 

Inherit of thy father what remain, 

Henceforth let none at Rome for ſport be ſlain. 

Let none but beaſts blood ſtain the theatre, 

And no more homicides be acted there. | 
It was, in truth, a wonderful example, and of very 
great advantage for the inſtruction of the people, to ſee 

every 


Plutarch in the life of Lycurgus, e. 21. of Amyot's tranſlation. 
+ This is reported by Celſus, who does not diſapprove it. A. 
Corn. Celſ. medicina in præfat. p. 7. edit. Th. I. ab. Almeloven. 


Amſt. 1713. r Prudeat. lib, ult. 9/643. Y Idem, ibis. 
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every day before their eyes a hundred, two hundred ; 
nay, a thouſand couples of men armed againſt one ano- 
ther, cut one another to pieces with ſuch intrepidity, 
that they were never heard to utter ſo much as one ſyl- 
lable of weakneſs or commileration ; never ſeen to turn 
back, nor ſo much as to make one cowardly motion io 
evade a blow, but rather expoſed their necks to the ad- 
verſary's ſword, and preſented themſelves to receive the 
ſtroke. And many of them, when mortally wounded, 
have ſent to aſk the ſpectators, if they were ſatished with 
their behaviour ? and then they lay down to give up the 
ghoſt upon the place. It was not enough tor them to 
fight and die bravely, but chearfully too ; infomuch 
that they were hifſed and curſed, if they made any dif- 
pute about receiving their death, The very maids 
themſelves egged them on. 

conſurgit ad ifus : 

Et quoties victor ferrum jugulo inſerit, illa 

Delicias ait eſſe ſuas, peAuſque jacentis 
Virgo modeſla jubet conſervo pollice rumpi *. 


| i. e. 

The modeſt virgin is delighted fo 

With the fell ſport, that ſhe applauds the blow ; 

And when the victor bathes his bloody hand 
| In's fellow's throat, and lays him on the ſand ; 

Then He's moſt preas'd, and mews, by figns, ſhe'd fain 

Have him rip up the boſom of the ſlain. 
The ancient Romans only imployed criminals in this 
lefſon ; but they afterwards imployed innocent flaves in 
the work, and even freemen too, who ſold themſelves to 
this effect; nay, moreover, ſenators and knights of 
Rome; and alſo women: 

Nunc caput in mortem wvendunt, et ſunus areng, 

Atque hoftem ſibi quiſque parat cum bella quieſcunt f. 

i. e. 

They ſell themſelves to death, and, ſince the wars 

Are ceas'd, each for himſelf a foe prepares. 

Hos inter fremitus, novoſque luſus, 

Stat ſexus rudis, inſciuſque ferri, 

Et pugnas capit improbus wiriles . 


1. E. N 


* Prudent, lib. ult. v. 617. + Mani]. aſtron. lib. iv. v. 
225, 226. 1 Statius, ſyl. 6. lib. i. v. 52, $3, 84. 
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Amidſt theſe tumults and alarms, 

The tender ſex, unſkill'd in arms, 

Challeng'd each other to engage, 

And fought, as men, with equal rage. 
which I ſhould think ſtrange and incredible, if we were 
not accuſtomed every day to fee, in our * own wars, 
many thoufands of men, of other nations, ſtaking their 
blood and their lives for money, often in quarrels 
wherein they have no manner of concern. 


CHAP. XXIV. Of the Roman GranpDeur. 


Will only ſay a word or two of this infinite ar- 
gument, to ſhew the ſimplicity of thoſe who com- 
me the pitiful grandeurs of theſe times to that of Rome. 
n the ſeventh book of Cicero's familiar epiſtles, (but let 
the grammarians put out that ſurname of familiar, if 
they pleaſe, for, in truth, it is not very proper; and 
they who, inſtead of familiar, have ſubſtituted * ad fami- 
* liares,' may gather ſomething to juſtify them for ſo do- 
ing, out of what Suetonius fays, in the life of Cæſar, 
That he had a volume of letters of his, ad familiares') 
there is one directed to Cæſar, being then in Gaul, where- 
in Cicero repe ts theſe words, which were in the end of 
another letter that Cæſar had writ to him: As for Mar- 
* cus Furius, whom you have recommended to me, I 
will make him king of Gaul; and, if you would have 
me advance any other friend of yours, ſend him to 
* me +. It was no new thing for a mere citizen of 
Rome, as Czfar then was, to difpoſe of kingdoms ; for 
he took away that ot king Deiotarus from him, to give 
it to a gentleman of the city of Pergamum, called Mi- 
thridates f. And they who writ his life, record ſeveral 
Cities by him fold ; and Suetonius ſays, * That he had, 
at once, from king Prolemy, near 6000 talents, or 


© three millions and fix hundred thouſand crowns,” 
| which 


* Witneſs the Swiſs, who, though of the ſame country, and 
perhaps of the ſame family, ſerve one againſt another, for pay, ia 
the armies of France, Holland, &c. 

+ Lib. vii. ep. 5. Ciceronis Cæſari imper. 

4 Cic. de Divinat. lib. ii. c. 37. 
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which was almoſt the ſame as felling him his own king- 
dom. | 

Tot Galate, tot Pontus, tot Lydia nummis *. | 

. 0 | 

Such ſums of money did he raiſe, as theſe, | 

From Pontus, Lydia, and the Galates. | 

Mark Antony faid, * That the grandeur of the people | 

of Rome was not. ſo much ſeen in what they took, as | 

in what they gave .“ Yet, many years before An- | 

tony, they had dethroned one amongſt the reſt with fo | 

| 

| 

1 

{ 


wondertul authority, that, in all the Roman hiftory, I 
have not obſerved any thing that more denotes the 
height of their power. Antiochus poſſeſſed all Egypt, 
and was, . moreover, ready to conquer Cyprus, and 
other appendixes of that empire; when, being upon the 
progrets of his victories, C. Popilius eame to him from 
the ſenate, and, at their firſt meeting, refuſed to take | 
him by the hand, till he had read his letters, which af - 1 
ter the king had peruſed, and told him, he would con- " 
ſider of them, Popilius made a circle about him with the | 
ſtick he had in his hand, ſay ing, Return me an an- | 
« (wer, that I may carry it back to the ſenate, before I 
thou ſtirreſt out of this circle .. Antiochus, aſtoniſh- 
ed at the roughneſs of ſo urgent a command, after a 
little pauſe, replied, I will obey the ſenate's command; 
and then it was that Popilius faluted him as a friend to 
the people of Rome. After having quitted claim to fo 
great a monarchy, and in ſuch a torrent of ſucceſsful 
fortune, upon three words in writing; in earneſt he 
had reaſon, as he did, to fend the ſenate word, by his 
ambaſſadors, * that he had received their order with the 
, =» reſpect, as if it had arrived from the immortal 
Gods F. | | 

All the kingdoms, that Auguſtus gained by the right ' | 
of conqueſt, he either reſtored to thoſe who had loſt *1 
them, or preſented them to ſtrangers. And Tacitus, | 
in reference to this, ſpeaking of Cogidunus, king of 71 
England, gives us a wonderful inftance of that infinite | 
power: The Romans, ſays he, were, from all anti- 
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« quity, accuſtomed to leave the kings they had ſubdu- 
ed, in poſſeſſion of their kingdoms under their autho- 
« rity, that they might have even kings to be their 
« ſlaves :* © Ut haberent inſtrumenta ſervitutis, et re- 
ges ** *'Tis likely, that Solyman, whom we have 
ſeen make a gift of Hungary, and other principalities, 
had therein more reſpect to this conſideration, than to 
that he was wont to alledge, viz. That he was glut- 
ted and overcharged with ſo many monarchies, and 
© ſo much dominion, as his own valour, or that of his 
* anceſtors, had acquired. | 


C H A P. XXV. Mot 10 counterfeit SICKNESS. 


HERE is a choice epigram in Martial, for he 
has of all ſorts, where he pleaſantly tells the ſto- 
ry of Czlius, who, to avoid making his court to ſome 
great men of Rome, to go to their levee, and to attend 
them abroad, pretended to have the gout; and, the 
better to colour it, anointed his legs, had them ſwathed 
up, and perfectly counterfeited both the geſture and 
countenance of a gouty perſon ; till, in the end, fortune 
did him the kindneſs to give him the gout in earneſt. 
Tantum cura poteſt et ars doloris, 
Defiit fingere Cælius podagram f. 
i. e. 
The power of counterfeiting is ſo great, 
Czlius has ceas'd the gout to counterfeit. 
I think I have read, ſomewhere in Appian, a ſtory, 
like this, of one who, to eſcape the proſcriptions of the 
triumviri of Rome, and the better to be concealed from 


the diſcovery of thoſe who purſued him, having maſked. 


himſelf in a diſguiſe, did alſo add this invention, to 
* counterfeit having but one eye; but, when he came 
to have a little more liberty, and went to take off the 
« plaiſter he had a great while worn over his eye, he 
found he had totally loſt the fight of it.” *Tis poſſible, 
that the action of light was dulled, for having been fo 
long without exerciſe, and that the optic power was 
wholly retired into the other eye: For we evidently per- 
Ceive, that the eye we keep ſhut, ſends ſome part of its 
virtue 
y Idem, in vita Juli Agricole, T Mart. epig. 38. lib. vii. 
v. 6, 9. 
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virtue to its fellow, which thereby (wells and grows 
bigger; moreover, the fitting ſtill, with the heat of the 
ligatures and plaiſters, might very well have brought 
ſome gouty humour upon this diſſembler in Martial. 

Reading, in Froiſſard *, the vow of a company of 
young Engliſh gallants, * to carry their left eyes bound 
* up 0 they were arrived in France, and had perform- 
ed foie notable exploit againſt us:“ I have often 
been tickled with the conceit of its befalling them as it 
did the before-named Roman, and that they found they 
had but one eye a-piece when they returned to their 
miſtreſſes, for whoſe ſakes they had entered into this ri- 
diculous.vow... 


Mothers have reaſon to rebuke their children, when 


they counterfeit having but one eye, ſquinting, lame- 
nels, or other ſuch perſonal defects; for, beſides that 
their bodies, being then fo tender, may be ſubject to 
take an ul. bent, fortune, I know not how, ſometimes 
ſeems to delight to take us at our word; and I have 
heard ſeveral inſtances of people who have become real- 


ly ſick, by only feigning to be ſo. I have always uſed, 


whether on horſeback, or on foot, to carry a ſtick in my 
hand, and fo as to affect doing it with a grace. Many 
have threatened me, that this affected hobbling would, 
one day, be turned into neceſſity, that is, that I ſhould 
be the firſt of my family to have the gout.” | 

But let us lengthen this chapter, and etch it out with 
another piece; concerning blindneſs. Pliny reports of 
one, that dreaming he was blind, found himſelf fo next 


* day, without any preceding malady . The force of 


imagination might aſſiſt in this caſe, as I have faid elſe- 
where, and Pliny ſeems to be of the ſame opinion; but 
It is more likely, that the motions the body felt within 
(whereof the phy ficians, if they pleaſe, may find out the 
cauſe) which took away his fight, were the ocgaſion of 
his dream. | 

Lei us add another ſtory, of much the ſame nature, 
which Seneca relates, in one of his epiſtles f. You 
* know, ſays he, writing to Lucilius, that Harpaſte, 
my wite's fool, is thrown upon my family as an here- 


Vol. I. e. 29. + Nat. hilt. lib. vii. c. 50. 1 Ep. 50. 
Vol. III. | K « ditary 
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* ditary charge, for I have naturally an averſion to thoſe 
. * monſters; and, if I have a mind to laugh at a fool, I 
need not ſeek him far, I can laugh at myſelf. This 
fool has ſuddenly loſt her fight: I tell you a ſtrange, 
but a very true thing; ſhe is not ſenſible that ſhe is 
blind, but eternally importunes her keeper to take her 
abroad, becauſe ſhe ſays my houſe is dark: But; be- 
* lieve me, that what we laugh at in her, happens to 
every one of us: No one knows himſelf to be avari- 
* cious. Beſides, the blind call for a guide, but we 
wander of our own accord. I am not ambitious, we 
*-ſay, but a man cannot live otherwiſe at Rome* T am' 
not waſteful, but the city requires a great expence: 
«Tis not my fault if I am choleric ; and, if E Have not 
yet eſtabliſhed any certain courſe of life, 'tis the fault 
of youth. Let us not look abroad for our diſeaſe, 'tis 
in us, and planted in our inteſtines: And our not per- 
ceiving ourſelves io he ſick even renders us more hard 
to be cured : If we do not betimes begin to dreſs our-! 
ſelves, when ſhall we have done with ſo many wounds 
and evils that affli& us? And yet we have #moſt-plea-' 
«* fant medieine in philoſophy ;' of all others; we ate not 
« ſenſible of the pleaſure till after the cure; this pleaſes 
and heals at the ſame time. This is what Seneca lays, 
who has carried me from my ſubject ; but 'tis a digrel(- 
ſion not unprofitable. | 3 


CHAP. XXVI Of THUMBS. © 


\ACITUS* reports, that, amongſt certain 
Barbarian kings, their manner was, when they 
would make a firm obligation, to join their right hands 
cloſe together, and twiſt each other's thumbs ; and when, 
by force of preſſure, the blood appeared in the ends, 
they lightly pricked them with ſome ſharp inſtrument, 

and mutually fucked them. 1 
Phyſicians ſay, that the thumb is the maſter- finger 
of each hand, and that the Latin etymology is derived 
from Pollere +.” The Greeks called it &. — 
| | who 


GA R = «a 


* Annal. lib. xii. ; | BEA 
+ This ſeems to be taken from Macrobius's Saturn, lib, vii. c. 


13, who took it, ia his turn, from Atticus Capito, 
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who ſhould ſay, another hand. And it ſeems, that the 
Latins alſo ſometimes take it, in this ſenſe, for the whole 
hand ; 
Sed nec vocibus excitata blandis, 
Molli pollice nec rogata ſurgit *. 
It was, at Rome, a ſignification of favour, to turn 
down, and clap in the thumb + 
Fautor utraque tuum laudabit pollice ludum f. 
| 1 nnn 
Thy patron, when thou mak'ſt thy ſport, 
Will with both thumbs applaud thee for't, 
and of disfavour to lift them up, and thruſt them out- 
ward; 
c Converſo pollice vulgi 
Quemlibet occidunt populariter 1. 


| | 1. 4. 

The vulgar, with up-lifted thumbs, 

Kill each one that before them comes F. 

The Romans exempted from war all ſuch as were 
maimed in the thumbs, as perſons not able to bear arms. 
Auguſtus confiſcated ., the eſtate of a Roman knight, 
* who had maliciouſly cut-off the thumbs of two young 
children he bad, to excuſe them from going into the ar- 
mies ; and, before him, the ſenate, in the time of 
the Italian war, condemned Caius Valienus to perpetual 
impriſonment, and confiſcated all his goods, for hav- 
ing purpoſely cut off the thumb of his left hand, to 
* exempt himſelf from that expedition HJ. 

dome one, I have forgot who, having won a naval 
battle, cut off the thumbs of all his vanquiſhed ene- 
mies, to render them incapable of fighting, and of 
handling the oar.” The Athenians alſo cauſed the 
thumbs of thoſe of Ægina to be cut off, © to deprive 
them of the preference in the art of navigation . 
And, in Lacedzmonia, pedagogues chaſtiſed their ſcho- 
lars by biting their thumbs. 


| K 2 enn 
* Mart. lib. xii. epig. 99. v. 8, 9. + Horat. lib. i. ep. 
18. v. 66. I Juv. Sat. iii. v. 35. F This was a me- 


taphorical manner of ſpeech, taken from the Arena. When a 
gladiator was thrown in fighting, the people aſked his life, by 
turning down their thumbs, or his death by lifting them up. 

[| Suet. in Cæſar. Auguſto, ſect. 24. Val. Max. lib. v. 
C. 3. ſect. 3. ** Idem, ibid, lib. ix. in externis, ſect. 8. 
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CHAP. XXVII. Cowardiſethe Mother of CauRL Tv. 


Have ofien heard it ſaid, That cowardiſe is the 
mother of cruelty ;' yet I have found, by expe- 

rience, that that malicious and inhuman animoſity and 
fierceneſs is uſually accompanied with a feminine faint- 
neſs. I have ſeen the molt cruel people, and upon fri- 
volous occaſions, very apt to cry. Alexander, the ty- 
rant of Pheres, durſt not be a ſpectator of tragedies on 
the theatre, for fear leſt his ſubjects ſhould ſee him weep 
at the misfortunes of Hecuba and Andromache *; 
* tho” he himſelf cauſed ſo many people every day to 
be cruelly murdered.” Is it not meanneſs of ſpirit, that 
renders them fo pliable to all | extremities ? Valour 
(whoſe effect is only to be exerciſed againſt reſiſtance, 

Nec niſi bellantis gaudet cervice juuenci T7. 

| i. e. | | 
——— Neither, unleſs it fight, 

In conquering a bull does he delight.) 
ſtops when he ſees the enemy at its mercy ; but puſilla- 
nimity, to ſay, that it was allo in the action, not having 
courage to meddle in the firſt act, ruſhes into the ſecond, 
of blood and maſſacre. The murders in victories are 
commonly performed by the raſcality, and officers of the 
baggage ; and that which cauſes ſo many unheard-of 
cruelties, in domeſtic wars, is, that the dregs of the 
people are fluſhed in being up to the elbows in blood, 
and ripping up bodies that he proſtrate at their ſeet, 
having no ſenſe of any other valour.' 

Et lupus, et turpes inſtant morientibus urſi, 

Et quæcunque minor mobilitate fera eft f. 


i. e. 

None but the wolves, the filthy bears, and all 

Th' ignoble beaſts, will on the dying fall. 

Like cowardly curs, that, in the houſe, worry and tear 
in pieces the ſkins of wild beaſts, which they durſt not 
attack in the field. What is it, in theſe times of ours, 
that cauſes our mortal quarrels? And how comes ir, 
Foe that, 


* Plutarch in the life of Pelopidas, ch. 15. 
+ Claud. ad Hadrianum, v. 30. 
1 Ovid, Triſt, lib, iii, eleg. 5. v. 38. 
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that, where our anceſtors had ſome degree of revenge, 
we now begin with the laſt degree, and that, at the firlt 
meeting, nothing is to be laid, bur kill ? What is this 
| bot cowardiſe: 27 10 
Every one is ſenſible, that there-is more bravery and 
diſdain in ſubdaing an enemy, than in cutting bis 
throat; and in making him yield, than' in purtiog him 
to the ſword : Beſides that, the appetite of revenge is 
better afiwaged and pleaſed, becauſe its only aim is to 
make irſelf felt: And this is the reaſon why we do not 
fall upon a block or fone when they hurt us, 
becauſe they are not capable of feeling our revenge; and 
to kill a man is to ſhelter kim from the hurt we intend 
him. And as Bias cried out to 4 wicked fellow, I know 
that, ſooner or later, thou wilt have thy reward, but 
I am afraid I ſhall not fee it.” And as the Orchomeni- 
ans complained, that the penitence of Lyciſcus, for 
* the treaſon committed againſt them, came at a time 
« when there was no one remaining alive of thoſe who 
had been concerned in it, and whom the plexfure of 
this penitency muſt have affected; fo revenge is to 
be repented of, when the perſon on whom it is executed, 
loſes the means of ſuffering it: For as the avenger de- 
ſires to ſee and enjoy the pleaſure of his revenge, "lo the 
perſon on whom he takes revenge, ſhould be a ſpectator 
too, to be mortified by it, and brought to repentance. 
He ſhall repent it, we fay, and, becauſe we have given 
him a piſtol-ſhot through the head, do we imagine he 
will repent ? On the contrary, if we but obſerve, we 
ſhall find, that he makes 4 mouth at us in falling; and is 
- far from repenting, that he does not ſo much as repine at 
: And we do him the kindeſt oface of life, which is to 
— him die ſpeedily and inſenſibly: We are afterwards 
to hide ourſelves, and to ſhift and fly fiom the officers'of 
juſtice, who purſue us; and all the while he is at reſt. 
Killing is good to fruſtrate a future injury, not to revenge 
one that is $ already paſt; and "tis more an act of fear than 
bravery, of precaution than courage, and of deſence thun 
of offence: It is maniſeſt that by it we abandon both the 
true end of revenge, and the care of our reputation; 3 we 
are ara, if he lives, he will do us ſuch another i injury ; 
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not out of animoſity to him, but care of thyſelf, that 
thou riddeſt him out of the way. 

In the kingdom of Narſingua, this expedient would 
be uſeleſs to us: There not only ſoldiers, but tradeſ- 
men alſo end their differences by the ſword. * The 
king never denies the field-40 any one that will fight; 
* and, when they are perſons of quality, he looks on, 
* rewarding the victor with a chain of gold; for which 
* any one that will, may fight with him who 
wears it: Thus, by coming off from one combat, he is 
* engaged in many.“ If we thought, by valour, to be 
always maſters of our enemies, and to triumph over them 
at pleaſure, we ſhould be ſorry they ſhould eſcape from 
us as they do, by dying; but we have a mind to con- 
quer more with ſafety than honour, and, in our quarrel, 
more purſue the end than the glory. 

Aſinius Pollio, who, for being a worthy man, was 
leſs to be excuſed, committed a like error, who having 
writ a libel againſt Plancus, * deferred to publiſh it, till 
* he was long dead *: Which is io make mouths. at a 
blind man, to rail at one that is deaf, and to wound a 
a man that has no feeling, rather than to run the hazard 
of his reſentment. And Plancus is made to ſay, in his 
own behalf, That it was only for ghoſts to ſtruggle 
with the dead.“ He that ſtays to ſee the author die, 
whoſe writings he intends to quarrel with, what does he 
but declare, that he would bite, but has not teeth? It 
was told Ariftoile, * That ſome one had ſpuken_ill of 
him.“ Let him do more, ſaid he, let him whip me 
* too, provided ] am nat there.” 

Our fathers contented themſelves to revenge an injury 
with the lye, the lye with a box on the ear, and ſo for- 
ward ; they were valiant enough not to fear their adver- 
ſary, both living and provoked : We tremble for fear, 
ſo long as we ſee them on foot. And, that this is ſo, is 
it not our noble practice of theſe days equally to proſe- 
cute to death both him that has offended us, and him 
whom we have offended ? | 

*Tis alſo a kind of cowardiſe, that has introduced the 
cuſtom of ſeconds, thirds, and ſourths in our duels : 
They were formerly duels, they are now IK ny 

atiles. 


* Plny*s preface to Veſpaſian, 
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battles. The firſt inventors of this practice feared to be 
alone. Quum in ſe cuique minimum fiduciæ eſſet:“ 
* They had little confidence in themſelves? . For, natu- 
rally, any company whatever is comfortable and aſſiſting 
in danger. Third perſons were formerly called in to 
prevent diſorder and foul play only, and to be witneſſes 
of the ſucceſs of the combat. But fince they have 
brought it to this paſs, that they themſelves engage, who- 
ever is invited cannot handſomely ſtand by as an idle 
ſpectator, for fear of being ſuſgeRed either of want of 
alfection or courage. Beſides the injuſtice and unworthi- 
nels of ſuch gn action, the engaging other force and va- 
lour, in the protection of your honour, than your own ; [ 
conceive it a diſadvantage to a brave man, and who whol- 
ly relies upon himſelf to ſhuffle his fortune with that of a 
frond, ſince every one runs hazard enough for himſelf, 
without running it for another, and has enough to do to 
depend on his own valour for the defence of his life, 
without intruſting a thing fo dear in a third man's hand: 
For, if it be not expreſly agreed on before to the con- 
trary, 'tis a combined party of all four, and, if your 
ſecond be killed, you have two to deal withal with good 
reafon. And to ſay, that it is fon] play; it is ſo indeed, 
as it is for one, well-armed, to attack a man that has but 
the. hilt of a broken ſword in his hand, or for a man clear, 
and in a whole ſkin, to fall on a man that is already deſpe- 
rately wounded ; but, if theſe advantages you have got 
by fighting, youmay make uſe of them without reproach : 
All that is weighed and conſidered is the diſparity and 
inequality of the condition of the combatants when they 
begun; as to the reſt, you charge it upon fortune: And 
though you had alone three enemies upon you at once, 
your two companions being killed, you have no more 
wrong done you, than I ſhould do, in a battle, by run- 


ning a man through, whom I ſhould fee engaged with- 


one of our own men, at the like advantage. The nature 
of ſociety requires, that where there is troop againſt 
troop, (as where our duke of Orleans * challenged 
Henry king of England, an hundred againſt an hun- 
dred; where the Argives challenged three hundred 
againlt as many of the Lacedæmonians t, and many to 

three, 


Monſtrelet's chrogicle, Vol, I. c. 9. Þ+ Herodot. lib. i. p. 37. 
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three, as the Horatii againſt the Curiatii) the multitude 
on either ſide is conſidered but as one fingle man. 
* there is company, the hazard is confuſed and 
mixed. 119650103 e 132 el | 
I have a domeſtic intereſt in this difcourſe ; for my 
brother, the ſieur de M.uecoulom, was, at Rome, intreat- 
ed by a gentleman,” with whom he had no great ac- 
quaintance, and who was defendant, and challenged by 
another, to be his ſecond : In this duel he found himfelf 
matched with a gen:leman, his neighbour, much better 
known to him, where, after having diſpatched his man, 
ſeeing the two principals ſtill on foot, and ſound, he ran 
in to diſengage his friend. What could he do leſs? 
Should he have ftood fill, and, if chance had ordered it 
fo, have ſeen him, he was come thither to defend, kill- 
ed before his face? What he had hitherto done ſignified 
nothing to the buſineſs, the quarrel was yet undecided : 
The courtely that you may, and certainly ought to ſhew 
to your enemy, when you have reduced him to an ill 
condition, and have a great advantage over him, I do 
pot ſee how you can thew it, where'the intereſt of ano- 
ther is in the caſe, where you are only called in as an 
aſſiſtant, and where the quarrel is none of yours: He 
could neither be juſt nor courieous at the hazard of him he 
had agreed to ſecond, and he was alto inlarged from the 
ee of Italy, at the ſpeedy and ſolemn requeſt of our 
ing. Indiſcreet nation! We are not content to make 
our vices and follies known to the world by report only, 
but we mult go into foreign countries, there to ſhew 
them what fools we are Put three Frenchmen into the 
deſarts of Lybia, they will not live a month together 
without quarreling and fighting; ſo that you would ſay, 
that this peregrin ition were a thing purpoſely defigned 
to give ſtrangers the pleaſure of our tragedies, and often 
to ſuch as rejoice and laugh at our miſeries. We go in- 
to Italy to learn to fence, and fall to practiſe at the ex- 
pence of our lives, before we have learned it: And yet, 
according to'the rule of diſcipline, theory ſhould precede 
the practice, We diſcover ourſelves to be but learners. 
Primitie juvenum miſere, bellique ſfuturi 
Dura rudimenta *.— 


i. e. 
* Eneid. lib, xi. v. 186. Ka 
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| i. e. 
Of youth the firſt inſtructions dole ful are, 
And hard the rudiments of future war. 

know fencing is an art very uſeſul to its end, and have 
experimentally found, that ſkill in it hath inſpired ſome 
with courage above their natural talent “: But this is 
not properly valour, becauſe it ſupports itſelf by ſkill; 
and is founded upon fomething beſides itſelf: The ho- 
nour of combat conſiſts in the emulation of courage, 
and not of ſkill; and therefore I have known a friend of 
mine, famed for a great maſter of this exerciſe, make 
choice of ſuch arms, in his quarrels, as might deprive 
him of the means of this advantage, and wholly depended 
upon fortune and aſſurance, to the end that they might 
not attribute his victory rather to his {kill in fencing than 
his valour. When I was young, gentlemen avoided the 
reputation of good fencers, as injurious to them; and 
learned to fence, with all imaginable privacy, as a trade 
of ſubtlety, derogating from true and native virtue. 
gr” es non parar, non ritirarſi, | ; 
lion coſtor, ne qui deſtregza ha parte, 
Non danno i colpi finti hor pieni, hor ſcar ſi, 
Toglie ira e il furor Puſo de J arte. 
O di le ſpade horribilmente urtarſi 
Amexzo il ferro, il pie d orma non parte : 
Sempre è il pie fermo, & la man ſempre in molo; 
Ne ſcende taglio in van ne punta à voto f. 
i. e. 
They neither ſhrank, nor vantage ſought of ground, 
They travers'd not, nor ſkipp'd from part to part; 
Their "hows were neither falſe, nor feigned found, 
Their wrath, their rage would let them uſe no art. 
Their ſwords together claſh with dreadtul ſound, 
Their feet ſtand faſt, and neither ſtir nor ſtart ; 
They move their hands, ſtedfaſt their feet remain, 
Nor blow, nor foin they, ſtruck, or thruſt in vain . 
Butts, tilts, and tournaments, the images of warlike 
fights, were the exerciſes of our forefathers. 
This other exerciſe is ſo much the leſs noble, as it _— 
* In a duel betwixt two princes, couſins german, in Spain, 2 
elder (fays Pliny) by his craft and dexterity in arms, eaſily ſur- 


mounted the aukward ſtrength of the younger, lib. xxvin. c. 21. 
F Taſſo. Hier, cant. 12. ſtanz. 55 T Mr. Fairfax. 
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ly reſpects a private end; as it teaches us to ruin one 
another, againſt law and juſtice, and as it always produces 
miſchievous effects. It is much more worthy and be- 
coming to exerciſe ourſelves in things that ſtrengthen, 
than that weaken our governments, and that tend to 
the public ſafety, and common glory. * Publius Ruti- 
lius Conſus was the firſt that taught the ſoldiers © to 
handle their arms with ſkill, and joined art to valour ; 
not for the uſe of private quarrel, but for war, and the 
* quarrels of the people of Rome: A popular and civil 
art of fencing. And, beſides the example of Cæſar, 
* who commanded his men to ſhoot chiefly at the faces of 
* Pompey's Geiis-d'Armes, in the battle of Pharſalia; 
a thouſand other commanders have alſo bethought them 
to invent new forms of weapons, and new ways of ſttik- 

ing and defending, according as occaſion ſhould require. 
But as Philopemen condemned wreſtling,” wherein 
he excelled, * becauſe the preparatives, that were there- 
in imployed, were different from thoſe that appertain 
* to military difcipline, to which alone he conceived men 
of honour ought to apply themſelves;* fo it ſeems to 
me, that this addreſs, to which we form our limbs, thoſe 
writhings and motions young men are taught in this 
new ſchool, are not only of no uſe, but rather contrary 
and hurtful to the manner of fight in battle: And allo 
our people commonly make uſe of particular wea- 
pons, peculiarly deſigned for duel. And I have known, 
waen it has been diſapproved, that a gentleman, chal- 
lenged to f ght with rapier and pontard, ſhould appear in 
the equipage of a man at arms; or that another ſhould go 
taither with his cloak inſtead of a poniard. It is worthy 
of conſideration, that Lachez in Plato, ſpeaking of 
learning to fence after our manner, ſays That he never 
* knew any great ſoldier come out of that ſchool, eſpeci- 
« ally the maſters of it :“ And, indeed, as to them, 
our own experience tell us as much. As to the reſt, we 
may, at leaſt, conclude, that they are abilities of no relati- 
on nor correſpondence. And, in the education of the 
children of his government, Plato * prohibits the art of 
4 * | s 

* Valer. Max. lib. ii. c. 3. ſect. 2. 


7 Plato's dialogue, intitled, Lachez, p. 247. 
1 De legibus, lib. vii. v. 630. 
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boxing, introduced by Amicus and Epeius, and that of 
wreſtling, by Antzus and Cecyo “, becauſe * they 
* have another end, than to render youth fit for the ſer- 
vice of the war, and contribute nothing to it.” But 
I ſee I am too far ſtrayed from my theme. 

The emperor Maurice, being advertiſed, by dreams 
and ſeveral prognoſtics, that one Phocas, an obſcure ſol- 
dier, ſhould kill him, queſtioned his ſon-in-law, Phili, 
ho this Phocas was, and what was his nature, — 2 
ties, and manners; and : ny ſoon as Philip, amongſt 
other things, had told him, * That he was cowardly and 
* timorous,' the emperor immediately thence concludeg, 


4 That he was A murderer and crvel. b What i is it that 


wakes tyrants ſo bloody? 'Tis only ibe ſollicitude for 
their own, ſafety, and that their faim hearts can furniſh 
them with no other means of ſecuring themſelves, than 


in exterminating thoſe that may hurt thers, even ſo much. 


as the women, for fear, of a ſcratch. 
Cunda ferit. dum e 757 
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"He ſtrikes at all, who ery, aſi does Kar. 


The firſt crucliics” are exerciſed-for, bemſelves: Peg | 


thence ſprings the fear of a j 
wards produces a ſeries of new, cruelites, to, obliterate 


one by the other. Philip king of Macedon, who had fo 
much pon his gy: fob. e Rome, agitated, 
"ihe hg rror of LY many murglers. committed by his 
Ning, of being able to regain his, 

mifles, om be had, at diverſe, 
times, offended, ; ":!Trefolved to ſeize, all the children of, 


with; 


appoin e and do 
credit t with ſo many 3 — 


« thoſe he had cauſed to be ſlain, to diſpatch them. daily 
* one after another, and thereby eſtabliſn his on It poſe.” 
Good ſubjects become any place; and therefore I, who 
more, conſideꝶ the weight an utility of what, I deliver, 
than i its order and.c connexion, weed not fear, in this place, 

0: bring in n. 4 fine ſtory, tho it be a little by the bye; 
for when ſth ſubjects are rich in their own native beau- 
ty, his are able to juſtify. themſelves, the leaſt end of a 
hair will ſerve to draw them into my Giicourſe. 


14 Amongſt 


* Or rather Cercye Koout6r;" Plato de legib. lib. vii; ibid. 
T Claud. in Eutrop. lib. i. v. 182. 


revenge, , which after- 


- , — eraftm 4 — . 
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« Amongſt others condemned by Philip, Herodicus &, 
prince of Theſſaly, had been one. He had, more- 
over, after him, canſed his two ſons-in-law to be put 
to death, who each left a ſon, very young, behind 
© him. Theoxena and Archo were the wo widows. 
« Theoxena,, tho” warmly courted to it, could not be 
« perſuaded to marry again: Archo was married to Po- 
© ris, the greateſt man of the. ÆEnians, and by him had 
« a great many children, which ſhe, dying, left all 
* minors. Theoxena, moved with a maternal charity 
towards her nephews, that ſhe might have them under 
© her own conduct and protection, married Poris: When 
« preſently comes a proclamation of the king's edict. 
© This bold-ſpirited mother, ſuſpectidg the cruelty of 
Philip, and afraid of the inſoſence or the foldiers to- 
« wards theſe lovely young children, was ſo bold as to 
declare, that ſhe would rather kill them with her own 
hands, than deliver them up. Poris, ſtartled at this 
« proteſtation, promiſed her. to ſteaf them away, and to 
« tranſport them to Athens, and there commit them to 
the cuſtody of ſome truſty friends of his. They took 

therefore e of an annual feaſt, 'which 
was celebrated at” hd 


t Fnia, in honour of Æneds, ap 
© thirher they went. Having appeared by day at the 
public ceremonies and banquet, they ſtole, the night 
following, into a veſſel laid ready for that purpoſe, to 
„make their eſcape'by fea. © The wind proved contraty,' 
and“ finding themlelves,' in the thormng, "Within gght 
of the land from whente they had launched oyer high 
werte N the guards of che port; which Potis 
0 dd ing, & laboured all he could to haſten the ma- 
« riners to put off. But Theoxena, frantic with affection 
aid revenge, in purſuance of her former refolugion, 
1 ared both arms and poiſon, and expoſing them be- 
«fore them; Go to, my children, ſaid ſhe, death is 
„now the only. means of your defence aud liberty, and 
will adminiſter occafioh to the gods to exercife their. 
«* facred juſtice : Theſe drawn fwords, the Arg cups, 
« will open you the way to it: Be of good courage; 
© and thou, my ſon, who art the eldeſt, take this ſteel 
into thy hand, that thou may'ſt the more bravely = 
Senn be 


The iatire ſtory is taken from Titus Livy, lib. xi, 8. 4. 
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„The children having, on one fide, fo hearty a coun- 
« ſellor, and the enemy at their throats on the other, 
« ran, all of them eagerly, to diſpatch themſelves with 
« what was next to hand; and, when half dead, 
« were thrown into the ſea. Theoxena, proud of having, 
ſo gloriouſly provided tor the ſafety of her children. 


« clalping her arms, with great affection, about her huſ- 


© band's neck; let us, my dear, faid ſhe,” follow theſe 
boys, and enjoy the fame ſepulchre they do: And, 
thus embraced, they threw themſelves headlong, over- 
board, into the ſea ; ſo that the ſhip was carried back, 
« without its owners, into the harbour.” 


Tvyrants, at once both to kill, and to make their an- 
. 


t, have pumped their wit to invent the moſt lin- 
gering deaths: They will have their enemies diſpatched, 
but not fo faſt that they may not have leiſure to taſte 
their vengeance: And herein they are mightily per- 
plexed; for, if the torments they inflict are violent, 
they are ſhort ; if long, they are not then fo painful as 


they deſire; and thus torment themſelves, in contriving 
how to torment others. Of this we have a thouſand 
examples in antiquity, and I know not whether we, un- 


awares, do not retain ſome traces of this barbarity. 
All that exceeds a. ſimple death, appears to me mere 
cruelty ; neither can our juſtice expect, that he, whom 


the fear of death, by being beheaded or hanged, will 
not reſtrain, ſhould be any more awed by the imagina- 


tion of a flow fire, burning pincers, or the wheel: And 
I know not, in the mean time, whether we do not drive 
them into deſpair ;. for in what condition can the ſoul ot 
a man be, who expects death four and twenty hours to- 
gether, whether he is broke upon a wheel, or, after the 
old way, nailed to a croſs? Joſephus relates, that, in 
* the time of the war which the Romans made in Judæa. 
* happening to paſs by where they had, three days be- 
fore, crucified certain Jews, he knew three of his own 
* friends amongſt them, and obtained the favour of ha- 
* ving them taken down. Two of them, * he tays, 
died, the third lived a great while after.” 

Chacondilas, a writer of good credit, in the records 


be has left behind him of things that happened in bis 


time, and near him, tells us, as one of the moſt exceſ- 
Vol. III. x _ | | five 
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five torments, of what the emperor Mechmed often prac- 
tiſed, viz. © cutting off men in the middle, by the dia- 
* phragma, with one blow of a ſeymeter; by which it 
followed, that they died, as it were, two deaths at 
once, and both the one part, * fays he,“ and the other 
were ſeen to ſtir, a 'great while after, with the tor- 
ment.“ I do not think there was any great ſuffering in 
this motion: The torments that are moſt dreadful to 
look on, are not always the greateſt to endure ; and, I 
think, thoſe that other hiſtorians relate to have been 
practiſed upon the Epirot lords, to be more cruel, who 
were condemned to be flay'd alive, by piece-meal; in 
ſd malicious a manner, that they continued in this mi- 
« ſery a fortnight: As allo theſe other two that follow. 
Crœſus, having cauſed a gentleman, the favourite 
of his brother Pantaleon, to be ſeized on, carried him 
into a fuller's ſhop “*, where he cauſed him to be 
ſcratched and carded with cards and combs belonging 
to that craft till he died. George Sechel, chief com- 
mander of the peaſants of Poland, who committed ſo 
many miſchiefs, under the title of the Ctuſado, being 
defeated in battle, and taken by the Vay vod of Fran- 
ſylvania, was three days bound naked upon the rack, 
expoſed to all ſorts of torments that any one could in- 
flict upon him; during which time, many other priſo- 
ners were kept faſting. At feſt, while he was living, 
and looking on, they made his beloved brother Lucat, 
for whoſe ſafety alone he intreated, by taking upon 
himſelf the blame of all their evil actions, to drink his 
blood, and cauſed twenty of his moſt favoured captains 
to feed upon him, tearing his fleſh in pieces with their 
teeth, and ſwallowing the morſels: the remainder of 
his body and bowels, as ſoon as he was dead, were 
boiled, and others of his followers compelled to eat 
them.” 5 | 


C HAP. XXVIIL Al things have their Sxasox. 


UCH as compare Cato the cenſor with the younger 
Cato that killed himſelf, compare two beautiful na- 
tures, and forms much reſembling one another. The 
firſt acquired his reputation ſeveral ways, and excelled 
| =o 319) ik in 
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in * Military exploits, and the utility of his pbulick voca- 
* tions?” but the virtue of the younger, beſides, that 
it were blaſphemy to compare any to him in vigour, was 
much more pure. For who can acquit the cenſor of en- 
vy and ambition, after * he had dared to offend the ho- 
* nour of Scipio, a man, in goodneſs and all excellent qua- 
* lities, infinitely beyond him, or any other of his time?“ 

That which they report of him, amongſt other things, 
that, in his extreme old-age, he ſet himſelf to learn the 
Greek tongue, with ſo greedy on appetite, as if he 
* was to quench, a long thriſt,“ does not ſeem to make 
for his honour ; it being properly what we Call being 
twice a child, a 

All things have their ſeaſon, good and bad, and a 
man may ſay his Pater-noſter out of time; as they accu- 
ſed T. Quintus Flaminius *, that, being general of an 
army, he was ſeen praying apart in the time of a bat- 
« tle that he won.“ 3 

+ Imponet finem ſapiens, et rel us honeſtis i. 

| L e. 

The wiſe man limits even decent things. 
Eudemonidas, ſeeing Xenccrates, when very old, ſtill 
very intent upon his ſchool lectures, When || will 
this man be wiſe, ſaid he, if he yet learn?“ And Philo- 
pœmen, to thoſe who cried up king Ptolemy, for in- 
uring his perſon, every day, to the exerciſe of arms: 
It is not, ſaid he, commendable in a king of his age 
to exerciſe himſelf in thoſe things, he ought now really 
* to imploy them. The young are to make their prepa- 
« rations, the old to enjoy them, ſay the ſages; and the 
greateſt vice they obſerve in us is, That our defires 
* inceſſantly grow young again; we are always begin- 
ning again to live. 

Our ſtudies and defires ſhould ſometimes be ſenſible 
of old-age: We have one foot in the grave, and yet 
our appetites and purfuits ſpring up every day. 

Tu ſecandu marmora 

. Locas ſub ipſum funus, et ſepulcri 
| Immemor, 
* See Plutarch's compariſon of him to Philopæmen, ſect. 2. 


© + Juv. Sat. vi. v. 344. 
Þ The words which Montaigne applies here to his own deſign, 
have another meaning in the original. 


Plutarch's netable fayings of the Lacedæmonians. 
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" Inimemor, firuis domos &. 
j. e. 
When death, perhaps, is near at hand, 
Thou faireſt marbles doſt command 
But cut for uſe, large poles to rear, 
Unmindful of thy ſepulchre. 
"The longeſt of my defigns is not above a year's extent ; 
I think of nothing now but my end; abandon all new 
hopes and enterpriſes; take my laſt leave of every 
place I depart from, and every day diſpoſſeſs myſelf of 
what I have. + Olim jam nec perit quicquam mihi, 
* nec acquiritur ; plus ſupereſt viatici, quam viz: «I 
* now ſhall neither loſe, nor get; I have more where- 
* with to defray my journey, than I have wiy to go: 
Viæi, et queni dederat curſum fortutia peregi 1. 
8 > 6 4$4WV, 


i. E. 

I've liv'd, and finiſh'd the career 

Which fortune had preſcrib'd me here. | 
To conclude z tis the only conifort I find in my old- 
age, that it mortihes in me ſeveral cares and defires, 
wherewith life is diſturbed; the care how the world 
goes; the care of riches, of grandeur, of knowledge, 
of health, and myſelf. There are ſome who are learn- 
ing to ſpeak, at a time when they ſhould Jearn to be 
ſilent for ever. A man 12 ſtudy, but he muſt 
not always go to School. hat a contemptible thing is 
an old man learning his A, B, C! 

Diver fos diverſa juvant, non omnibus annis, 

Omnia condeniunt. 
. 1. e. 

For ſeveral things do ſeveral men delight, 

And all things are not for all ages right. | 

If we muſt ſtudy, let us follow that ſtudy which is 
ſuitable to our preſent condition, that we may be able 
to anſwer as he did; who being aſked, © To what end 
he ſtudied in his decrepit age? That J may go the 
better off the ſtage, ſaid he, and at greater eaſe.” 
Such a ſtudy was that of the younger Cato, at feelin 
his end approach, when he was reading Plato's diſcourle 
of the immortality of the ſoul: Not as we are to * 

that 


Hor. lib. ii. ode 18. v. 17, &c. f Sen. epiſt. 7). 
1 Aneid, lib. iv. v. 653: 
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that he was not, long before, furniſhed with all forts of 
proviſion for, ſuch a departure; for of aſſurance, an 
eſtabliſhed will and inſtruction he had, more than Plato 
had in all his writings ; his e and courage were, 


in this reſpect, above philoſophy. He imployed himſelt 
thus, not tor the ſervice of his death, but as a man whoſe 
ſleep is not once diſturbed in the importance of ſuch a de- 
liberation; he alſo, without choice and change, continu- 
ed his ſtudies with the other cuſtomary actions of his lite. 
The night that he was denied the prætorſhip he ſpent in 
play : That wherein he was to die he ſpent in reading: 


The lots either of life, or of office, was all one to him. 
CHA P. XXIX. Of Virtue. 


Find, by experience, that there is a vaſt difference 

betwixt the ſtarts and ſallies of the mind, and a reio- 
lute and conſtant habit; and very well perceive, there is 
nothing we may not do, nay, even io the ſurpaſſing the 
divinity itſelt, ſays a certain perſon, foraſmuch as it is 
more for to render himſelf impaſſible or diſpaſſionate, 
than to be ſuch by his original condition; and even 10 
be able to conjoin to man's 1mbecillity and frailty a god! v 
reſolution and afſurance. But this is by fits and tarts : 
And, in the lives of thoſe heroes of times paſt, there are 
ſometimes miraculous ſallies, and ſuch as feem infinitely 
to exceed our natural ſtrength, but they are indeed ſal- 
lies; and 'tis hard to believe, that theſe ſo elevated qua- 
lities can be fo thoroughly imprinted on the mind, that 
they ſhould become common, and, as it were, natural 
to it: It accidentally happens, even to us, who are the 
moſt impertect of men, that ſometimes our mind gives à 
ſpring, when rouſed by the diſcourſes or examples of 
others, much beyond its ordinary ſtreich; but 'tis a kind 
of paſſion, Which puſhes and pricks it on, and, in ſome 
fort, ravithes it from itſelf: But this whirlwind once 
blown over, we fee, that it inſenſibly flags and flackens 
itſelf, if not io the loweſt degree, at leaft fo as to be no 
more the fame ; inſomuch as that, upon every trivial oc- 
caſion, the loſing of a bird, or the breaking of a glaſs, 
we ſuffer ourſelves to be moved little leſs than one of the 
common people, Iam of * that, order, modera- 
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tion, and, conſtancy excepted, all things are to be done 
by a man that is, in general, very deficient. * There- 
fore, ſay the ſages, in order to make a right judgment 
of a man, Fm are chiefly to pry into his common acti- 
© ons, and ſurpriſe him in his every-day habit.” 

Pyrrho, he who erected fo pleafant a ſyſtem of know- 
ledge upon ignorance, endeavoured, as all the reſt, who 
were really philoſophers did, to make his life correſpond 
with his doftrine: And becauſe he maintained the im- 
becillity of human judgment to be ſo extreme, as to be 
incapable of any choice or inclination, and would have it 
perpetually wavering and ſuſpending, conſidering and re- 
ceiving all things as indifferent, tis ſaid, * That he al- 
ways comported himſelf after the ſame manner and 
countenance *: If he had begun a diſcourſe, he would 
always end what he had to ſay +, tho' the perſon he 
was ſpeaking to was gone away: And, if he walked, 
he never turned out of his way for any impediment, 
being preſerved from precipices, the joſtle of caris, and 
other like accidents, by the care of his friends; for, 
to fear, or to avoid any thing, had been to contradict 
his own propoſitions, which deprived the ſenſes them- 
ſelves of all certainty and choice : Sometimes he fuf- 
fered incifions and cauteries with ſo great conſtaney, 
as never to be ſeen fo much as to wink his eyes.“ "Tis 
ſomething to bring the ſoul to theſe imaginations ; more 
to join the effects io it, and yet not impoſſible ; but to 
conjoin them with ſuch perſeverance and conſtancy as to 
make them habitual, is certainly, in attempts ſo remote 
from the common ufance, almoſt incredible to be done. 
Therefore it was, that being, one day, found at his 
« houſe tercibly ſcolding at bis ſiſter, and being reproach- 
© ed, that he therein tranſgreſſed his own rules of indiffe- 
© rence: * What, ſaid he, muſt this fooliſh woman al- 
© ſo ſerve for a teſtimony to my rules?” Another time, 
being to defend himſelf againſt a dog: Ir is, ſaid he, 
very hard totally to put off man; and we muſt endea- 
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# Diog. Laert. in Pyrrho's life, lib. ix. ſect. 63. | 
F Yet Montaigne ſays, in the 12th chapter of Vol. II. that 
they who repreſent Pyrrho in this light, extend his doctrine beyond 
what it really was; and that, like a rational man, he made viſe 6f 


all ks corporeal and ſpiritual faculties as rule and reaſon, 
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6-your and force ourſelves to encounter things, firſt by 
« effes, but at the worſt by reaſon and argument. 
About ſeven or eight years ſince, a countryman, yet 
living, at a village but two leagues from my houſe, bs 
ving been long tormented with his wife's jealouſy, com- 
ing, one day, home from his work, and ſhe welcom- 
ing him with her accuſtomed railing, he entered into fo 
great a fury, * that, with a fickle he had yet in his 
© hand, he totally cut off all thoſe parts that ſhe was jea- 
© lous of, and thfew them in her face.“ And, tis ſaid, 
© that a young gentleman of our nation, briſk and 
* amorous, having, by his perſeverance, at laft molli- 
© fied the heart of a fair miſtreſs, enraged, that, upon 
© the point of fruition, he found himſelf unable to per- 
© form, and that, 


non viriliter 
Iners fenile penis extulit caput &, 

* fo ſoon as ever he came home he deprived himfelf of it, 
and ſent it to his miſtreſs; a cruel and bloody victim 
for the expiation of his offence If this had been 
done upon a mature conſideration, and upon the account 
of religion, as the prieſts of Cybele did, what ſhou!d we 
have Haie of ſo choleric an action? 

© A few days fince, at Bergerac, within five leagues 
of my houſe, up the river Dordogne, a woman having, 
over-night, being abuſed and beaten by her huſband, a 
peeviſn ill-· conditioned fellow, refolved to eſcape from 
his ill uſage at the hazard of her life; and going, fo 
ſoon as ſhe was up the next morning, to viſit her 
neighbours, as ſhe was wont to do, ſhe dropped a hint 
of the recommendation of her affairs, ſhe took a ſiſter 
of hers by the hand, led her to a bridge, and after ha- 
ving taken leave of her, as it were in jeſt, without any 
manner of alteration or change in her countenance, ſhe 
threw herſelf headlong into the river, and was there 
drowned. That which is the moſt remarkable, is, that 
this reſolution was a whole night forming in her head.” 
But it is quite another thing with the Indian women; 
for it being the cuſtom there for the men to have many 
wives, and for the beſt beloved of them to kill herſelf at 
her huſband's deceaſe, every one of them makes it the 


buſineſs 
® Tib. bb, iy, eleg. pen. ad Frispum in veterum poet, cataleRis. 
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buſineſs of her whole life to obtain this privilege, and 
gain this advantage over her companions ;. and the good 
offices they do their huſbands, aim at no other recompence, 


but to be preferred in accompanying them in death.” 
Ubi martifero jacta eft fax ultima lecto, 
Uxorum fuſis flat pia turba comis: | , 
Et certamen habent lethi, que viva ſequatur 
Conjugium, pudor eſt non licuiſſe mori, 
Ardent victrices, et flammæ pectora præbent, 
Imponuntgque ſuis ora peruſia viris &. 
.. ; . 
When to the pile they throw the kindling brand, 
The pious wives with hair diſhevell'd ſtand, 
Striving which living ſhall accompany 
Her ſpouſe, and are aſham'd they may not die; 
Thol: thus preferr'd, their breaſts to flame expoſe, 
And their ſcorch d lips to their dead huſband's cloſe. 
A certain author, of our times, reports, that he has 


ſeen this cuſtom in thote oriental nations, that not only 
the wives bury themſelves with their huſbands, but even 
the ſlaves he has enjoyed allo; which is done aſter this 
manner: The huſband being dead, the widow may, if 
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ſhe will (but fe do it) demand two or three months 
to order her affairs. The day being come, ſhe mounts 
on horſeback, dreſſed as fine as at her wedding, and 
with a chearful countenance, ſays, the is going to ſleep 
wich her ſpouſe, holding a looking-glais in her leit- 
hand, and an arrow in the other. Being thus con- 
duQed in pomp, accompanied with her kindred and 
friends, and a great concourle of people, with great 
joy, ſhe is at laſt brought to the public place appoint- 
ed for ſuch ſpectacles: This is a ſpacious place, in the 
midſt of which is a pit full of wood, and, adjoining 10 
it, a mount raiſed four or five ſteps, to which ſhe is 
led, and ſerved with a magnificent repaft ; which be- 
ing done, ſhe falls to dancing and ſinging, and gives 
order, when ſhe thinks fit, to kindle the fie; which 
being performed, ſhe deſcends, and taking the neareſt 
of her huſband's relations by the hand, they walk 
together to the river cloſe by, where the ſtrips herſelf 
ſtark naked, and, having diſtributed her cloaths and 

| « jewels 


# Propert, lib, iii. eleg. 13. v. 37, &c. 
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* jewels to her friends, plunges herſelf into the water, 
* as if to cleanſe herſelf from her fins; coming out 
thence, ſhe wraps herſelf in a yellow linen robe, 
five and twenty ells long, and again giving her hand 
to her ſaid huſband's relations, they return back to 
the mount, where ſhe makes a ſpeech to the people, 
and recommends her children to them, if ſhe hath any. 
Betwixt the pit and the mount, there is commonly a 
curtain drawn, to fkreen the burning furnace from 
their fight ; which ſome of them, to manifeſt the great- 
er courage, forbid. Having ended what ſhe has to ſay, 

a woman preſents her with a vetſel of oil, Wherewith 
to anoint her head, and her whole body ; which hav- 
ing done with, ſhe throws it into the fire, and, in an 
inſtant, leaps in after it: Immediately the people throw 


in dying, and convert all their joy into ſorrow and 
mournihg. If they are perſons of mean condition, the 
body of the deceaſed is carried to the place of ſepul- 
ture, and there placed ſitting, the widow kneeling be- 
fore him, and embracing him, while a wall is built 
round them, which ſo ſoon as it is raiſed to the height 
of the woman's ſhoulders, ſome of her relations come 


behind her, and, taking hold of her head, twiſt her 


neck, and, ſo ſoon as ſhe' is dead, the wall is preſently 
raifed up, and cloſed, where they remain entombed.” 
There was, in this ſame country, ſomething like it in 
their Gy mnofophiſts ; for, not by conſtraint of others, 
not by the impetuoſity of a ſudden humour, but by the 
expreſs profeſſion of their order, their cuſtom was, ſo * 
*. ſoon as they arrived at a certain age, or ſaw them- 
« ſelves threatened by any diſeaſe, to cauſe a funerat 
pile to be erected for themſelves, and on the top a nest 
bed, where, after having joy fully feaſted their friends 
and acquaintance, they laid them down with ſuch reſo- 
* Jution, that, when the fire was applied to it, the 
« were never ſeen to ſtir hand or foot; and after this 
* manner one of them, Calanus by name, expired in 
the preſence of the whole army of Alexander the 
© Great; and he was neither reputed holy, nor hap- 
py amongſt them, that did not thus deſtroy himſelf ; 
diſmiſſing 
® Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1043. Tome 2. Amſterdam, 1707. 
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diſmiſſing his ſoul, purged and purified by the fire, after 
having conſumed all that was earthly and mortal. This 
conſtant premeditation of the whole life is that which 


makes the wonder. 
Amongſt our other controverſies, that about fate is 


crept in, and to tie things to come, and even our own 
wills to a certain and inevitable neceſſiiy, we are yet up- 
on this argument of time paſt ; * Since God foreſees, 
that all things ſhall ſo fall out, as doubilets he does, 
it will then neceſſarily follow, that tliey muſt ſo fall 
out:? To which our maſters reply,” That the ſce- 
ing any thing come to pals, as we do, and as God 
himfelt alſo does, (for, all things being preſent with 
him, he rather fees, than foreſees) is not to compel it 
to happen; nay, we ſee becauſe things do fall out, but 
things do not fall out becaule we ſee: The events cauſe - 
the knowledge, but the knowledge does not cauſe the 
events: 'That which we ſee happen, does happen ; but it 
might have happened othewiſe : And God, in the regiſter 
of the cauſes of events, which he has in his preſcience, 
has alſo thoſe which we call accidental and voluntary, 
which depend upon the liberty he has given to our. 
determination, and knows that we ſhall do amiſs, be- 
cauſe we would do ſo,” | ; 
I have ſeen a great many commanders encourage their 
ſoldiers with this fatal neceſſity : for, if our life be li- 
mited to a certain hour, neither the enemy's ſhot, nor 
our own boldneſs, nor our flight and cowardiſe, can ei- 
ther ſhorten or prolong it. I his is eaſily ſaid, but ſee 
who will put in practice; and, if it be 10 that a ſtrong 
and lively faith draws along with it actions of the ſame, 
certainly this faith we ſo much brag of, is very light in. 
this age of ours, unleſs the contempt it has of works,. 
makes it diſdain their company. +0 it is, that to this 
"_ purpoſe the * Sieur de Joinville, as credible a wit- 
neſs as any other whatever, tells us of the Bedoins, a 
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nation amongſt the Saracens, with whom the king faint. 
Lewis had to do in the Holy Land, That they, in their re- 
* ligion, did fo firmly believe the number of every. man's: 
days to be, from all eternity, prefixed, and fet down. 
by an inevitable predeſtination, that they went naked 

* 


* Joinville's memoirs, ch. 30. p. 120. Vol. L. 
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tao the wars, excepting a Turkiſh (word, and their bo- 
dies only covered with a white linen cloth: And for 
the greatelt curſe they could invent, when they were 
angry, this was always in their mouths, curſed be thou, 
as he that always arms himſelf for fear of death.” This 
is a teſtimony of faith very much beyond ours And of 
this ſort is that alſo which two friars of Florence gave 
in our fathers days *. Being engaged in ſome contro- 
verſy of learning, they agreed each to undergo a fiery 
trial, for the verification of his = «ng in preſence of 
all the people, and in the public ſquare ; and all things 
were already prepared, and juſt upon the point of execu- 
tion, when it was interrupted by an unexpected ac- 
Ccicent, | 5 

A young Turkiſh lord, having performed a notable 
exploit, in his own perſon, in the fight of both armies, 
that of Amurath, and that of Hunniades, ready to join 
battle, being aſked by Amurath, who it was, that, 
in ſo tender and unexperienced years, (for it was his 
* firſt ſally into arms) had inſpired him with fo noble a 
courage, replied, that his chief tutor, for valour, was 
a hare: For being, ſaid he, one day a hunting, I 
found a hare fitting; and, though I had a brace of 
excellent greyhounds with me, yet, methought, it 
« would he beſt, for ſureneſs, to make uſe of my bow, 
for ſhe ſat very fair. I then let fly my arrows, and 
© ſhot forty that I had in my quiver, not only without 
-< hurting, but without ſtarting her from her form: At 
« laſt ! Roped my dogs after her, but to no more pur- 
4 — than I had ſhot: By which I underſtood, that ſhe 
* had been ſecured by her deſtiny ; and that neither 
darts nor ſwords can wound without the permiſſion of 
* fate, which we can neither haſten, nor put back.” 
This ſtory may ſerve, by the way, to let us fee how 
flexible our reaſon is to all ſorts of images. 

A perſonage advanced in years, name, dignity, and 
learning, boaſted to me, that he had been induced to a 
certain very important change in his faith, by a ſtrange, 
whimſical mcitation, and alſo ſo very abſurd, that I 
thought it much ſtronger, being taken the contrary way : 


He called it a miracle, I look upon it quite otherwiſe. 
The 


Memoirs of Philip de Comines, lib. viii, c. 19. 
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The "Turkiſh hiſtoriaovs ſay, 4 That the - perſuaſion, 
* rooted in thoſe of their nation, of the fatal and unal- 
* terable preſcription of their days, does manifeſtly con- 
* duce to the giving them great aſſurance in dangers ;* 
and I know a great prince, Who makes very ſucceſsful 
uſe of it; whether it be, that he does really believe it, 
or that he makes it his excuſe. for ſo wonderfully hazard- 
ing himſelf, provided fortune be not too ſoon weary of 
ber favour to him. 

There has not happened, in our memory, a more ad- 
mirable effect of reſolution, than in thoſe two WhO con- 
.ſpired the death of the prince of Orange. Tis to be 
wondered, ho the ſęcond, that executed it, could ever 
be animated to an attempt, wherein his companion, who 
had done his utmoſt, had had fo ill ſucceſs; and, after 
the ſame method, and with the ſame arms, to go and 
attack a nobleman, armed with ſo freſh a handle for diſ- 
truſt, powerful in followers, and of bodily ſtrength, in 
his own hall, amidſt his guards, and in a city wholly at 
his devotion, He, doubtleſs, imployed a very reſolute 


arm, and courage inflamed , with a furious paſſion ; A 


dagger is ſyrer for ſtriking home; but by reaſon that 
more motion, and a ſtronger arm is required, than with 
a piſtol, the blow is more ſubject to be put by, or hin- 
dered. That this man ran upon certain death, I make 
no great doubt; for the hopes any one could flatter him 
withal, could not find place in any calm mind, and the 
conduct of his explait does, ſufficiently manifeſt, that he 
had no want of that, any more than courage. The 
motives of ſo powerful a perſuaſion may be diverſe, for 
our fancy does What it ol, both with itſelf and us. 

The execution that was done near Orleans, was no- 
thing like this; there was in that more of chance than 


. vigour, the wound was not mortal, if fortune had not 


made it ſo; and io attempt to ſhoot on horſeback, and 


at a great diſtance, and at one whoſe body was in motion 


by the moving of his horſe, was the attempt of a man 
who had rather miſs his blow, than fail of ſaving himſelf, 
as was apparent. by what followed after; for he was 


ſo aſtoniſhed and ſtupified with the thought of ſo deſpe- 


rate an execution, that he totally loſt his judgment, both 
to 


* The founder of the republic of Holland. 
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to find his way to eſcape, and how to govern his tongue 
in his anſwers. What needed he to have done more 
than to fly back to his friends croſs a river? Tis what T 
have done in leſs dangers, and what I think of very little 
hazard, how broad ſoever the river may be, provided 
your horſe have good going in, and that you fee, on 
the other ſide, good landing, according to the ſtream. 
The other, ,(viz. the prince of Orange's aſſaſſin) when 
they pronounced his dreadful ſentence: * I was prepared 
for this, ſaid he, beforehand, and I will make you 
wonder at my patience.” 

The Aſſaſſins, a nation dependant upon Pheenicia, 
are reputed, amongſt the Mahometans, a people of greac 
devotion, and purity of manners. They hold, that the: 
neareſt way to gain paradiſe, is to kill ſome one of a 
contrary religion ; which is the reaſon they have often 
been feen, being but one or two, without arms, to run 
madly againſt powerful enemies, at the price of certain 
death, and without any conſideration of their own dan- 
ger. So was our count Raimond of Tripoli, aſſaſſinat- 
ed (which word is derived from their name) in the heart 
of his city, during our enterpriſes of the holy war ; and 
likewiſe "wry marquis of Montferrat, the murderers 
going to their execution with great pride and glory, that 
they had performed ſo brave an exploit. 


CHAP. XXX. Of a monſtrous CHI I o. 


Shall tell the ſtory ſimply, and leave it to the phyſi- 
cians to reaſon upon it. Two days ago, I ſaw a 
child, which two men and a nurſe, who called themſelves 
the father, the uncle, and the aunt of it, carried about 
to get money by ſhewing it, becauſe it was fo ſtrange a 
Creature. It was, as to all the reſt, of a common form, 
and could ſtand upon its feet, walk and gabble much 
like other children of the ſame age; it had never, as yet, 
taken any other nouriſhment but from the nurſe's breaſts, 
and what, in my preſence, they tried to put into the 
mouth of it, it only chewed a little, and ſpit out again 
without ſwallowing; the cry of it ſeemed, indeed, a 
little odd and particular, and it was juſt fourteen months 
old. Under the breaſt it was joined to another child, 
Vo. III. M that 
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that had no head, and that had the ſpine of the back 
ſtopped up, the reſt intire; it had one arm ſhorter than 
the other, becauſe it had been broken, by accident, at 
their birth; they were joined breaſt to breaſt, as if a leſ- 
ſer, child was to claſp its arms about the neck of one 
ſomething bigger. The part where they were joined to- 
gether, was not above four fingers broad, or there- 
abouts, fo that if you turned up the imperfect child, you 
might fee the navel of the other below it, and the join- 
ing was betwixt the paps and the navel. The navel of 
the imperſect child could not be ſeen, but all the reſt of 
the belly; ſo that all the reſt that was not joined of the 
imperfect one, as arms, buttocks, thighs, and legs, 
hung dangling upon the other, and might reach to the 
mid-leg. The nurſe, moreover, told us, that it urined 
at both bodies, and allo that the members of the other 
were nouriſhed, ſenſible, and in the fame plight with 
that ſhe gave ſuck to, excepting that they were ſhorter, 
and leſs. This double body, and the ſeveral limbs re- 
lating to one head, might be interpreted as a fa- 
vourable prognoſtic to the king, of maintaining thoſe 
various parts of our ſtate under the union of his laws; 
but, leſt the event ſhould prove otherwiſe, tis better to 
let it alone, tor in things already paſt, there is no divi- 
nation; Ut quum facta ſunt, tum ad conjecturam 
* aliqua interpretatione revocantur.” * So as when they 
are come to paſs, they ſhould then, by ſome interpre- 
tation, be recalled to conjecture: As 'tis ſaid of Epi- 
menides, * that he always propheſied of things paſt +. 
I have lately ſeen a herdſman, in Medoc, of about thirty 

ears of age, who has no ſign of any genital parts; he 

as three holes by which he inceſſantly voids his water; 
he is bearded, has deſire, and loves to ſtroke the wo- 
men. 

Thoſe that we call monſters, are not ſo to God, who 
ſees, in the immenſity of his work, the infinite forms 
that he has therein comprehended: And it is to be be- 
lieved, that this figure, which does aſtoniſh us, has re- 
lation to ſome other of the ſame kind, unknown to man. 


From a God of all wiſdom,. nothing but good, . 
an 


* Cic. de Divin. lib. ii. c. 3m. 
+ Ariſtotle's rhetoric, lib, iii. c. 12. 
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and regular proceeds; but we do not diſcern the diſpoſition 
and relation of things, * * Quod crebro videt, non 
© miratur, etiamſi, cur fiat, neſcit: Quod ante non 
« yidet, id, fi evenerit, oſtentum eſſe cenſet.“ What 
man often ſees, he does not admire, tho' he be igno- 
rant how it comes to paſs : But, when a thing happens 
© he never ſaw before, that he looks upon as a prodigy. 
What falls out contrary to cuſtom, we ſay 1s contrary 
to nature; but nothing, whatever it be, is contrary to 
her. Let, therefore, this univerſal and natural reaſon 
expel the error and aſtoniſhment from us, that novelty 
brings along with it. 


CHAP. XXXL Of ANGER. 


LUTARCH is admirable throughout, but eſpe- 
cially where he judges of human actions : What 
fine things does he ſay in the compariſon of Lycurgus 
and Numa, upon the ſubje& of our great folly in aban- 
doning children to the care and government of their fa- 
thers! The moſt of our civil governments, as Ariſtotle 
* ſays, leave, to every one, after the manner of the Cy- 
clops, the ordering of their wives and children, ac- 
« cording to their own fooliſh and indiſcreet faney; and the 
* Lacedzmonian and Cretenſian are almoſt the only go- 
* vernments that have committed the diſcipline of chil- 
« dren to the laws.“ Who does not fee, that, in a 
ſtate, all depends upon their nurture and education ? And 
yet they are indiſcretely left to the mercy of the parents, 
let them be as fooliſh and ilI-natured as they will. 
Amongſt other things, how oft have I, as I have paſſ- 
ed along the ſtreets, had a good mind to write a farce, 
to revenge the poor boys, whom 1 have ſeen flay'd, 
knocked down, and almoſt murdered, by ſome father or 
mother, when in their tury, and mad with rage? You 
ſee them come out with tte and fury ſparkling in their 
eyes. | 


rabie jecur incendente ee 
Præcipites, ut ſaxa jugis abrupta, guibus mon- 
Subtrabitur, cli vogue latus pendente recedit F. 


# Cic. de Divin. lib. ii. . 22. Þ Juvenal. ſat. vi. v. $48. &c, 
M 2 i. e. 
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j. e. 

With burning fury they are headlong borne, 

As when great ſtones are from the mountains torn, 

By which the clifts depriv'd and leſſen'd are, 

And their ſteep ſides are naked left, and bare. 
(and, according to Hippocrates, * the moſt dangerous 
* maladies are they that dishgure the countenance”) with 
2 ſharp and roaring voice, very often againſt thoſe that 
are but newly come from nurſe, and there they are lamed 
and ſtunned with blows, whilſt our juſtice takes no cogni- 
z ance of it; as if theſe were not the mains and diſlocati- 
uns of the members of our commonwealth, 

Gratum eft quod patriæ civem, populoque dedijit, 

Si facies ut patrie ſit idoneus, utilis agris, 

Utilis et bellorum et pacis rebus agendis s. 

i. e. 

It is a gift moſt acceptable, when 

Thou to thy country giv'lt a citizen, 

Provided thou haſt had the knack of it, 

To make him for his country's ſervice fit; 

Uſeful t aſſiſt the earth in her increaſe, 

And uſeful in affairs of war and peace. 


There is no paſſion that ſo much perverts men's true 


judgment, as anger. No one would demur upon pun- 
iſhing a judge with death, who ſhould condemn a cri- 
minal from a motive of anger; why then ſhould fathers 
and ſchool-maſters be any more allowed to whip and 
chaſtiſe children in theig anger? This is not correction, 
but revenge. Chaſtiſement is inſtead of phy ſic to chil- 
dren ; and ſhould we bear with a phyſician, that was 
animated againſt, and enraged at his patient ? 

If we would do well, we ſhould never lay a hand up- 
on our ſervants whilſt our anger laſts; whilſt the pulſe 
beats high, and that we feel an emotion in ourſelves, 
let us deter the buſineſs ; for 'tis paſſion that commands, 
and paſſion that ſpeaks then, not we : But faults feen 
through paſſion, appear much greater to us than they 
really are, as bodies do, being ſeen through a miſt. 
He that is hungry, uſes meat, but he that will make uſe 
of correction, ſhould have no appetite, neither of hunger 
or thirſt, to it. And, moreover, chaſtiſements that are 

inflicted 
* Juvenal, ſat, xiv. v. 60, &c. 
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inflicted with weight and diſcretion, are much better re- 
ceived, and with greater benefit by him who ſuffers them. 
Otherwiſe he will not think himſelf jultly condemned by 
a man tranſported with anger and fury, and will alledge 
his maſter's exceſſive paſlion, his inflamed coumenance, 
his unuſual oaths, his turbulence, and precipitous raſh- 
neſs, for his own juſtification. 
* Ora tument ira, nigreſcunt ſanguine denæ, 
Lumina Gy gomio [4 Vius igne micant. 


i. e. 

Rage ſwells the lips, with black blood fills the veins; 

And in their eyes fire worſe than Gorgons reigns. 
Suetonius reports, * that, Caius Rabirius having been 
© condemn'd by Cæſar, the thing that moſt prevailed upon 
© the people (io whom he had appealed) to determine 
© the cauſe in his favour, was, the animoſity and vehe- 
© mency that Cæſar had manifeſted in that ſentence. 

Saying is one thing and doing is another; we are to 
conſider the ſermon and the preacher apart. Thoſe men 
thought themſelves much in the right, who in our times 
have attempted to ſhake the truth of our church by the vi- 
ces of her miniſters ; but ſhe extracts her evidence from 
another ſource, for that is a fooliſh way of arguing, and 
would throw all things into confuſion. A man whoſe 
morals are good may bold falſe opinions, and a wicked 
man may preach truth, nay, though he believe it not 
himſelf. ”T'is doubtleſs a fine harmony when doing and 
ſaying go together; and I will not deny but that ſaying, 
when actions follow it, is of greater authority and ef- 
ficacy, as Eudamidas ſaid, hearing a philoſopher talk of 
military affairs, 5 Thele things are finely ſaid, but he 
© that ſpeaks them is not to be believed, for his ears have 
not been uſed to the ſound of the trumpet.” And Cle- 
omenes, hearing an orator declaiming upon valour, burſt 
out into laughter, at which the other being angry. I 
« ſhould, ſaid he to him, do the ſame it it were a ſwal- 
low that ſpoke of this ſubject ; but if it were an eagle 
I ſhould willingly hear him.” I perceive, methinks, in 
the writings of the ancients, that he who ſpeaks what 

* Ovid. de art. lib. iii. v. $03, 504: 

+ Sueton. in Jul. Caf. ſect. 12. 

1 Plutarch, in the notable ſayings of the Lac.dzmonians, 
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be thinks, ſtrikes much more home than he that only 
diſſembles. Hear Cicero ſpeak of the love of liberty: 
Hear Brutus ſpeak of it; you may judge by his ſtile that 
he was a man who would purchaſe it at the price of his 
life. Let Cicero, the father of eloquence, treat of the 


_ contempt of death, and let Seneca do the ſame; the 


firſt does languiſhingly drawl it out, ſo that you perceive 
he would make you reſolve upon a thing on which he is 
not reſolved himſelf, He inſpires you not with courage, 
for he himſelf has none; the other animates and inflames 
you. 
never read an author, even of thoſe who treat of 
virtue and of actions, that I do not curiouſly examine 
what a kind of man he was himſelf. For the Ephori at 
Sparta * ſeeing a diſſolute tellow propoſe wholeſome 
© advice to the people, commanded him to hold his 
« peace, and intreated a virtuous man to attribute the 
invention to himſelf, and to propoſe it.“ Plutarch's 
writings, if well underſtood, ſufficiently ſpeak their au- 
thor ; and I think I know his very foul; and yet I could 
wiſh that we had ſome better account of his life: And 
am thus far wandered from my ſubject, upon the account 
of the obligation I have to Aulus Gellius, for having 
left us in writing + this ſtory of his manners, that 
brings me back to my ſubjeC of anger: A ſlave of his, 
a vicious ill- conditioned fellow, but who had the pre- 
* cepts of philoſophy ſometimes rung in his ears, having, 
for ſome offence of his, been ſtripped, by Plutarch's com- 
© mand; whilſt he was whipping, muttered at firſt that it 
* was without cauſe, and that he had done nothing to de- 
* ſerve it; but, at laſt, falling in good earneft to exclaim 
* againſt, and to rail at his maſter, be reproached him, 
that he did not act as became a philoſopher ; that he 
* had often heard him fay it was indecent to be angry, 
© nay, had writ a book to that purpoſe ; and, that cau- 
© fing him io be fo cruelly beaten, in the height of his 
© rage, totally gave the lye to his writings” To which 
Plutarch calmly and coldly anſwered, * How, ruthan, 
« faid he, by what doſt thou judge that I am now angry ? 
Does either my face, my colour, my voice, or my 
* ſpeech give any manifeſtation of my being moved C1 
do 
* Aul. Gell. lib. xviii; c. 3. 1 Noct. Attic, Jib, i. c. 26, 
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do not think my eyes I fierce, that my counte- 
© nance is diſturbed, or that my voice 1s dreadful: 


* Dol redden? Dol foam? Does any word eſcape my 


© lips of which I ought to repent ? Dol ſtart ? Dol trem- 
© ble with wrath? For theſe, I tell thee, are the true 
«© ſigns of anger.” And fo, turning to the fellow that 
was whipping him, * Lay on, faid he, whilſt this gen- 

© tleman and l diſpute.” This is the ſtory. | 
Archytas Tarentinus, returning from a war wherein 
he had been captain-general, found all things in his 
houſe in very great diſorder, and his lands uncultivated, 
through the bad huſbandry of his receiver, whom having 
ſent for, * Go, ſaid he, if I were not in wrath I would 
* ſoundly drub you.“ Plato, likewiſe, being highly of- 
fended with one of his ſlaves, * + gave Speuſippus order 
© tochaſtiſe him, excuſing himſelt trom doing it, becauſe 
© he was in anger.“ And Carillus, a Lacedzmonian, 
to a Helot who carried himſelf infolently and audaciouſ- 
ly towards him * By the Gods, ſaid he, if I was not 
© angry, I would immediately caule thee ta be put io 
© death. | 
"Tis a paſſion that is pleas d with, and flatters ufelf. 
How oft, when we have been wrongſully miſled, have 
we, on the making a good defence or excuſe, been in a 
2 at truth and innocence itſelf? In proof of which 
remember a marvellous example of antiquity : & Pi- 
ſo, otherwiſe a man of very eminent virtue, bring 
moved againſt a ſoldier of his, for that, returning a- 
lone from forage, he could give him no account 
where he had left his comrade, took it for granted that 
he had killed him, and preſently condemned him to 
death. He was no ſooner mounted upon the gibbet 
but behold his ſtrayed companion arrives, at which all 
the army were exceeding glad; and after many careſ- 
ſes and embraces of the two comrades, the hangman 
* carried 


See Tuſc. Queſt. lib. iv. c. 36. 
+ Senec. de ha, lib. iii. c. 12. 
Plutarch, in his notable ſayings of the ancient kings, &c. 
Montaigne, ſor what reaſon I know not, gives him a better 
character than Seneca, who, de Ira, lib. i. c. 15. ſays, Though he 
was free from many vices, that be was ill-temwpered and extremely 
rigorous, 
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carried both into Piſo's preſence, all the ſpectators be- 
* lieving it would be a great pleaſure even to him him- 
* ſelf; but it proved quite contrary ; for, through ſhame 
and ſpite, his fury, which was not yet cool, redoub- 
led; and, by a ſubtlety which his paſſion ſuddenly 
+ ſuggeſted to him, he made three criminal for having 
© found one innocent, and cauſed them all to be dil- 
« patched ; the firſt ſoldier, becauſe ſentence had paſſed 
upon him; the ſecond, who had loſt his way, becauſe 
© he was the cauſe of his companion's death; and the 
© hangman, for not having obeyed his order.” 

Such as have had to do with teſty women may have 
experienced into what a rage it puts them to ſee their 
anger treated with ſilence and coldneſs, and that a man 
diſdains to nouriſh it. The orator Celius was wonder- 
fully choleric by nature, inſomuch that when a certain 
man ſupped in his company, ot a gentle and ſweet con- 
verfation, and who, that he might not move him, was 
reſolved to approve and conſent to all he ſaid ; he, im- 
patient that his ill-humour ſhould thus ſpend itſelf with- 
out aliment, * for God's ſake, ſaid he, contradict me in 
© ſomething, that we may be two *. Women, in like 
manner, are only angry that others may be angry with 
them again, in imitation of the laws of love. - Phocion, 
to one that interrupted his ſpeaking by ſharp abuſe, 
made no other return than filence, and gave him full 
{cope to vent his ſpleen; and then, without any men- 
tion of this interruption, he proceeded in his diſcourſe 
where he had left off before. No anſwer can nettle a 
man like ſuch a contempt. 

Of the moſt choleric man I know in France (anger 
being always an imperſection, but more excuſable in a 
ſoldier, for in that profeſſion it cannot ſometimes be 
avoided) I often ſay, that he is the moſt patient in brid- 
ling his paſſion, it agitates him with ſo great violence 
and fury, 

4 Tagno veluti cum flamma ſonore 

Virgen ſuggeritur coſlis undantis abeni, 

Exultantque eftu latices, furit intus aquai, 

Fumidus, atque 3 exuberat amnis, 

Nec jam ſe capit unda, wolat vapor ater ad auras. 

1. e. 
4 Senec. de ira, lib, iii, c. 8. T Eneid. lib, vii. v. 662, &c- 
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1. e. 

So when unto the boiling cauldron's ſide 

A crackling flame of bruſh-wood is apply d, 

The bubbling liquors there like ſprings are ſeen 

To ſwell, and foam to higher tides within; 

Above the brims they force their fiery way, 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. 
that he mult of neceſſity cruelly conſtrain himſelf to mo- 
derate it; and, for my part, — no paſſion which I 
could with ſo much violence to myſelf attempt to cover 
and ſupport. I would not ſet wiſdom at ſo high a price; 
and do not ſo much conſider what he does, as how much 
it coſts him not to do worſe. Another boaſted himſelf to 
me of his good-nature and behaviour, which is in truth 
very ſingular ; to whom I replied, that it was indeed 
© ſomething, eſpecially in perſons of ſo eminent quality 
as himſelf, upon whom every one had their eyes, to 
appear always well-tempered to the world; but that 
© the principal thing was to make proviſion for within, 
© and for himſelf; and that it was not, in my opinion, 
© very well to order his buſineſs inwardly to fret him- 
ſelf, which J was afraid he did, for the ſake of main- 
© taining this maſk and moderation in outward appear- 
© ance.' A man incorporates anger by concealing it, as 
Diogenes told Demoſthenes, who, for fear of being ſeen 
in a tavern, withdrew himſelf the farther into it, * 
© The more you recede, the farther you enter in.“ I 
would rather adviſe that a man ſhould give his ſervant a 
box of the ear a little unſeaſonably, than torture his 
mind by putting on ſuch a ſedate countenance ; and had 
rather diſcover my paſſions than brood over them at my 
own expence ; they grow leſs by being vented and ex- 
preſſed; and it is much better their point ſhould operate 
outwardly than be turned towards ourſelves. + * Om- 
nia vitia in aperto leviora ſunt: & tunc pernicioſiſſima, 
© quum ſimulatà ſanitate ſubſidunt.“ All vices are leſs 
© dangerous when open to be ſeen, and then molt per- 
© nicious when they lurk under a diſſembled temper. 

I admoniſh all who have authority to be angry in my 
family, in the firſt place, to be ſparing of their anger, 

and 
* Diog. Laext. in the life of Diogenes the Cynic, lib. vi. ſect. 34. 
+ Senec. epiſt, 56. 
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and not to laviſh it upon every occaſion; for that bath: 
leſſens the weight and hinders the effect of it. Loud ex- 
clamation is lo cuſtomary that every one deſpiſes it; and, 
that your clamour at a ſervant for a theft is not minded, 
becauſe it is no more than what he has ſeen you make a 
hundred times, againſt him, for having ill waſhed a 
glaſs, or miſplaced a ſtool. Secondly, that they do not 
ſpend their breath in vain, but make ſure that their re- 
proof reach the perſon in fault; for ordinarily they are 
apt to bawl before he comes into their preſence, and con- 
tinue ſcolding an age after he is gone; 

* Et ſecum petulans amentia certat. 

1. E. 
And peeviſh madneſs with itſelf contends. 
' . . They quarrel with their own ſhadows, and puſh the 
| ſtorm in a place where no one is either chaſtiſed or inte- 
| ' reſted, but in the clamour of their voice, which is una- 
voidable. I likewiſe, in quarrels, condemn thoſe who 
huff and vapour without an adverſary ; ſuch rhodomon- 
tades are to be reſerved to diſcharge upon the offending 
arty. 
K deluti cum prima in prælia taurus 
Terrificos ciet, atque iraſci in cornua tentat, 
Arboris obnixus trunco, ventoſque laceſſit 
{tibus, & ſparſa ad pugnam proludit arena. 
k ©. 
Like angry bulls that make the valleys ring, 
1 Preſs'd to the fight, with dreadful bellowing; 
| Which whet their horns againſt the ſturdy oak, 

And, kicking back their heels, the winds provoke ; 

And, toſſing up the earth, a duſt to raiſe 
As furious preludes to enſuing frays. 

When Iam-angry, my anger is very ſharp, but withal 
very ſhort, and as private as poſſible; I am indeed 
haſty and violent, but never am beſide myſelf, ſo that I 
throw out all manner of injurious words at random, and 
without choice, and never conſider properly to dart my 
raillery where I think it will give the deepeſt wound ; for 
I commonly make ule of no other weapon in my anger 
than my tongue. My ſervants have a better bargain of 

me 
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* Claudian. in Eutrop. lib. i. v. 237, 
+ Eneid. lib. xii. v. 103, &c. 
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me in great occaſions than in little ones; the latter ſur- 
priſe me; and the miſchief of it is, that, when you are 
once upon the precipice, it is no matter who gives you 
the puſh, for you are ſure to go to the bottom ; the fall 
urges, moves, and makes haſte of itſelf. In great oc- 
caſions this ſatisfies me that they are fo juſt every-one ex- 
pets a warrantable indignation in me, and then I] am 
proud of deceiving their expectation; againſt theſe I gird 
and prepare myſelf ; they diſturb my us, and threaten 
to crack my brain, ſhould I give way to them. I can 
eaſily contain myſelf from entering into one of theſe paſ- 
fions, and am ſtrong enough, when I expect them, to 
repel their violence, be the cauſe never fo great ; but, if 
a paſſion once prepoſſeſs and ſeize me, it carries me 
away, be the cauſe ever ſo ſmall ; which makes me thus 
indent with thoſe who may contend with me, viz. 
When they ſee me firſt moved, let me alone, right or 
wrong, I will do the ſame for them. "The ſtorm is only 
begot by the concurrence of reſentments, which eaſily 
ſpring ſrom one another, and are not born together. 
Let every-one have his own way, and we ſhall be always 
at peace: A profitable advice, but hard to practiſe. 
Sometimes allo it falls out, that I put on a ſeeming an- 
ger, for the better governing of my family, without 
any real emotion. As age renders my humours more 
ſharp, [ ſtudy to oppoſe them; and will, if I can, order 
it ſo, that for the future I may be ſo much the leſs pee- 
viſh and hard to pleaſe, the more excuſe and inclination 
] have to be ſo, although I have heretofore been reckon- 
ed amongſt thoſe that have the greatelt patience. 

A word, to conclude this chapter: Ariſtotle ſays 
© That anger ſometimes ſerves to arm virtue and va- 
© lour,” *Tis likely it may be fo, nevertheleſs, they 
who contradi& him pleaſantly anſwer, That 'tis a 
© weapon of novel uſe; for we move other arms, this 
© moves us; our hands guide it not, 'tis it that guides 
© our hands; it holds us, we hold not it.” 
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E 2 HE familiarity I have had with theſe two au- 
thors, and the aſſiſtance they have lent to my 
Age 
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age and to my book, which is wholly compiled of what 
I have borrowed from them, obliges me to ſland up for 
their honour. 

As to Seneca, amongſt a million of pamphlets that 
thoſe of the pretended reformed religon diſperſe abroad 
for the defence of their cauſe (and which ſometimes pro- 
ceed from a pen fo good, that 'tis pity tis not employed 
in a better ſubje&) I formerly ſaw one, which, in order 
to draw a complete parallel betwixt the government of 
our late poor King Charles the Ninth and that of Nero, 
compares the late cardinal of Lorrain with Seneca, in 
their fortunes (as they were both of them prime miniſ- 
ters to their princes) ; in their manners, conditions, and 
deportments, as having been very near alike. Herein, 
I think, he does the ſaid lord cardinal a great honour ; 
for, though I am one of thoſe who have a great eſteem 
for his wit, eloquence, and zeal for religion, and for 
the ſervice of his king, and reckon it was his happineſs 
to be born in an age wherein it was a thing ſo new, ſo 
rare, and alſo ſo neceſſary for the public weal, to have 
an eccleſiaſtical perſon, of ſo high birth and dignity, and 
ſo ſufficient and capable for his place; yet, to confeſs 
the truth, I do not think his capacity by many degrees 
equal to Seneca's, nor his virtue either ſo pure, intire, 
or ſteady. 

Now this book whereof I am ſpeaking, to bring about 
its deſign, gives a very injurious deſcription of Seneca, 
by reproaches borrowed from Dion the hiſtorian whoſe 
teſtimony I do not at all believe; for ſetting aſide the in- 
conſiſtency of this writer, who after having called Seneca 
in one place very wiſe, and in another a mortal enemy 
to Nero's vices, makes him elſewhere avaricious, an uſu- 
rer, ambitious, effeminate, voluptuous, and a falſe pre- 
render to philoſophy. Seneca's virtue appears fo * 
and vigorous in his writings, and his vindication is ſo 
clear againſt any of theſe imputations, and particularly 
as to his riches and extraordinary expences, that I can- 
not believe any teſtimony to the contrary. And, be- 
ſides, it is much more reaſonable to believe the Roman 
hiſtorians in ſuch things than the Greeks and foreigners. 
Now Tacitus and the others ſpeak very honourably both 


of his life and death, and repreſent him to us a very ex- 
cellent 
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cellent and virtuous perſonage in all things; and I will 
alledge no other reproach againſt Dion's report but this, 
which I cannot avoid, namely, that he has ſo crazy a 
judgment in the Roman affairs, that he dares to main- 


tain Julius Cæſar's cauſe againſt Pompey, and that of 
Antony againſt Cicero. 


Let us now come to Plutarch: John Bodinus is a good 


author of our time, and of much greater judgment 
than his cotemporary claſs of ſcribblers, fo that he de- 
ferves to be carefully read and confidered. I find him, 
though a little bold in that paſſage of his Method of 
« Hiſtory,” where he accuſes Plutarch not only of igno- 
rance (wherein I would have let him alone, this not be- 
ing a ſubject for me to ſpeak to) but That he oft 
* writes — incredible and abſolutely fabulous,“ which 
are his own words: If he had fimply ſaid, That he 
* writes things otherwiſe than they really are,” it had 
been no great reproach; for what we have not ſeen we 
receive from other hands, and rake upon trait; and 1 
fee he purpoſely, ſometimes, variouſly relates the fame 
ſtory ; as the judgment of the three beſt captains that 
ever were, formed by Hannibal, which is given otherwiſe 
in the life of Flaminius, and another way in that of Pyr- 
Thus: But to charge him with having believed things in- 
credible and impoſſible, is to accuſe the moſt judicious 
author in the world of want of difcernment. And this is 
is his example: As, fays he, when * he relates that a 
* Lacedzmonian boy ſuffered his bowels to be torn out 
* by a fox-cub, which he had ſtolen, and kept it con- 
cealed under his coat till he fell down dead, rather than 
* he would diſcover his theft.” In the firſt place, I find 
this example ill choſen, foraſmuch as it is very hard to 
limit the efforts of the faculties of the foul, whereas we 
have better authority to limit and know the ſtrength of 
the body; and therefore, if I had been as he, I ſhould 
rather have choſen an example of this ſecond fort; and 
there are ſome that are incredible: Amongſt others, that 
which he relates of Pyrrhus, * + That, all over wound- 
ed as he was, he ſtruck one of his enemies, who was 
armed from head to foot, fo great a blow with his 
* In the life of Lycurgus, c. 14. of Amyand's tranſlation. 
Vun the life of Pyrrhus, c. 12. 5 
OL, III. N * {word, 
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© ſword, that he clave him down from his crown to his 
« ſeat, whereby the body was divided into two parts.” 
In this example I find no great miracle; nor do I admit 
of the excuſe he makes for Plutarch, by his having ad- 
ded the words * as 'tis faid', by way of caution to ſuſ- 
pend our belief; for, unleſs it be in things received by 
Authority, and from a reverence to antiquity or religion, 

he would never have himſelf admitted, nor propoſed to 
us to believe, things incredible in themſelves ; and that 
the words as 'tis ſaid' are not put by him in. this 
place to that effect, is eaſy be to 2a becauſe he elſe- 
where relates to us, upon this ſubje&, of the patience 
of the Lacedzmonian children, examples happening in 
his time, more unlikely to prevail upon our faith; as 
what Cicero has teſtified before him, who, he ſays, was 
upon the ſpot, * * That, even to their times, there were 
© children found, who, in the trial of patience which they 
© were put to before the altar of Diana, ſuffered them- 
« ſelves to be there whipped till the dlood ran down 
their bodies, not only without crying out, but with» 
out ſomuch as a groan; and ſome till they there volun- 
© tarily loſt their lives: + And that which Plutarch al- 
io, amongſt an hundred other witneſſes relates, viz, 
© That, at a facrifice, a burning coal being fallen into 


© the ſleeve of a Lacedæmonian boy, as he was cenſing. 


c he ſuffered his whole. arm to be burned, till the ſmell 
of the broiling fleſh was perceived by the aſſiſtants.” 
There was nothing, according to their cuſtom, where- 
in their reputation was more concerned, nor which would 
expoſe them to more blame and diſgrace, than the being 
taken in theft. 'I am fo fully fatisfied of the magnani- 
mity of thoſe people, that Plutarch's account does not 
only not appear to me, as it has to Bodinus, incredible, 
but I do not think it ſo much as rare and ſtrange. The 
Spartan hiſtory is full of a thouſand more cruel and rare 
examples, and is indeed all miracles in this view. Mar- 
cellinus reports, concerning theft, That, in his time, 
© there was no fort of torments which could compel 

* the 


* Tuſc. Quæſt. lib. ii. c. 14. | 


+ We have, ſays Cicero, ſeen numbers of their lads fighting 


with incredible fury, with their fiſts, heels, nails, and teeth, till 


they died, before they would own they were conquered. Life of 


Perrhus, lib. v. c. 27. | 
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the Egyptians, when taken in this miſdemeanor, 
though a people very much addicted to it *, ſo much 
« as to tell their name.” 

A Spaniſh peafant being put to the rack about the 
accomplices of the murder of the prætor Lucius Piſo, 
cried out, in the height of the torment, * + That his 
friends ſhould not leave him, but look on without any 
© fort of fear; foraſmuch as no pain had power to force 


one word of confeſſion. from him: This was all they 


could get irvm him the firft day. The next day, as they 
were leading him a ſecond time to the torture, ruſhing 
with violence out of the hands of his guards, he furiouſly 
ran with his head againſt a wall, and beat out Lis 
brains. | | 

Epicharis, f having tired and glutted the cruelty of 
Nero's guards, and undergone their burnings, their baſ- 


tinadoes, and their engines a whole day together, with- 


out one ſyllable of confeſſion of her conſpiracy ; being 


the next da — again to the rack, with her limbs 


all bruiſed ſo that ſhe could not ſtand, ſhe put the lace of 
her robe, with a running nooſe, over one of the arms of 
her chair, and, ſuddenly ſlipping her head into it, with 
the weight of her own body, hanged herſelf: As ſhe 
had the courage to die after that manner, is it not to be 
7 that ſhe purpoſely lent her life to the trial of 

er fortitude the day before, purely to mock the tyrant, 
and encourage others to the like attempt? And whoever 
will enquire of our light-horſemen what experiences 
they have had, in theſe our civil wars, will find exam- 


ples of ſuffering and obſtinacy in this miſerable age of 


ours, and amongſt the ſoft and effeminate crew, worthy 
to be compared with thoſe we have now related of the 
Spartan virtue. 

I know there have been ſimple perſons amongſt us, 
who have endured the ſoles of their feet to be broiled upon 
a grid- iron, their fingers-ends ſmaſhed to pieces with the 
cock of a piſtol, and their bloody eyes ſqueezed out of 
their heads, by force of a cord twiſted about their brows, 
before they would ſo much as conſent to ranſom. I ſ.w 

N 2 one 


* Amm. Marcell. lib. 22. c. 16. 
+ Tacit. annal. lib. iv. c. 45. 
4 Idem. lib. xv. c. 57. 
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one left ſtark naked for dead in a ditch, his neck black 
and ſwelled, with a halter yet about it, with which they 
had dragged him all night at a horſe's tail; his bad 
pinked in a hundred places with ſtabs of daggers whic 
had been given him, not to kill him, but to put him to 
pain, and to terrify him: Having endured all this, and 
even to being ſpeechleſs and inſenſible, he reſolved, as 
be himſelf told me, rather to die a thouſand deaths (one 
of which indeed as to matter of ſuffering, he had already 
ſuffered) before he would promiſe any thing; and yet 
he was one of the richeſt huſbandmen of all the country. 
How many have been ſeen patiently to ſuffer themſelves 
to be burnt and roaſted, for opinions taken upon truſt 
from others, and by them not at all underſtood ! I have 
known a hundred and a hundred women (for Gaſcony, 
they ſay, has a certain prerogative for obſtinacy) whom 
you might ſooner have made to eat fire, than quit an 
opinion they had conceived in anger. They are more 
exaſperated by blows and conſtraint. And he that ſorg- 
ec] the ſtory of the woman, who, in defiance of all cor- 
rection, threats, and baſtinadoes, ceaſed not to call her 
huſband louſy knave ; and, when ſhe was plunged over 
| head and ears in water, and durſt not open her mouth 
for fear of being choaked, could yet lift her hands above 
her head and make a fign of cracking lice ; feigned a 
tale, of which in truth we every day fee a manifeſt image 
in the obſtinacy of women; and obſtinacy is the ſiſter af 
conſtancy, at leaſt in vigour and ſtability. 

We are not to judge what is poſſible and what is not, 
according to what is credible and incredible to aur appre- 
henſion, as I have ſaid elſewhere: And it is a great 
fault, yet a fault moſt men are guilty of (which never- 
theleſs I do not mention in regard to Bodinus) to make a 
difficulty of believing that in another, which they could 
not, or would not do themſelves. Every one thinks that 
the ſovereign ſtamp of human nature is imprinted in 
him, and that from him all others mult take their rule; 
and that all proceedings, which are not like his, are 
feigned and falſe. Is any thing of another's actions or 
faculties propoſed to him? The firſt thing he calls to the 
conſultation of his judgment is his own example; and as 
matters go with him ſo they mult of neceſſity do with = 

the 
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the world beſides. O dangerous and intolerable folly ! 
For my part I conſider ſome men as very far beyond me, 
eſpecially among the ancients ; and yet, though I clearly 


diſcern my inability to come near them by a mile, I do 


not forbear to keep them in ſight, and to judge of what 


does elevate them fo, of which I alſo perceive ſome ſeeds 


in myſelf; as I alfo do of the extreme meanneſs of ſome 
other minds, which I neither am aſtoniſhed at, nor yet 
do miſbelieve. I very well perceive the turns thoſe great 
ſouls take to raiſe themſelves, and I admire their gran- 
deur ; and thoſe flights that I-think the braveſt I am glad 


to imitate, where, though I want wing, yet my judg- 


ment goes along with them. 

The other example he introduces of things incredible, 
and wholly fabulous, delivered by Plutarch, is, * That 
Ageſilaus was fined by the Ephori ſor having too far 
© engroiled the hearts and affections of the citizens to 
* himſelf alone.” And herein J do not ſee what ſign of 
falſity is to be found: But fo it is that Plutarch there 
ſpeaks of things that mult needs be better known to him 
than to us; and it was no new thing in Greece to ſee 
men puniſhed and exiled only for being too acceptable to 
the people, witneſs the oftraciſm and petaliſm. 

There is vet in this place another accuſation laid a- 
gainſt Plutarch, which | cannot well digett ; where he 
tays, * That lie has faithfully matched Romans with 
© Romans, and Greeks with Greeks ; but not the Ro- 
mans with the Greeks witneſs, ſays he, Demoſthenes 


and Cicero, Cato and Ariſtides, Sylla and Lylander, 


Marcellus and Peiopidas, and Pompey and Agelilaus.' 
Suppoſing that he has favoured the Greeks in giving 


them companions fo unequal, which is really to attack 
what in Plutarch is moſt excellent, and moſt to be com- 


mended; for in his parallels (which is the moſt admira- 
ble piece of all his works, and with which, in my opi- 
nion, he was himſelf the moſt pleaſed) the fidelity and 


- ſincerity of his judgments equul their depth and weight. 


He is a philoſopher that teaches us virtue: Let us ſee 
whether we cannot defend him from this reproich of pre- 
varication and falſity. All that I can imagine could give 
occaſion to this cenſure, is the great and ſhining luſtre 


la the life of Ageſilaus, c. 1, ' 
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of the Roman names, with which we are captivated: It 
does not ſeem likely to us that Demoſthenes could rival 
the glory of a conſul, proconſul, and quæſtor of that 
great republic; but, if a man conſider the truth of the 
tat, and the men in themſelves, which is Plutarch's 
chiefeſt aim, and more to balance their manners, their 
natures, and parts, than their fortunes, I think, contra- 
Ty to Bodinus, that Cicero and the elder Cato come ſhort 
of the men with whom they are compared. I ſhould 
ſooner, for his purpoſe, have choſen the example of the 
younger Cato compared with Phocion, for in this cou- 
ple there would have been a more likely diſparity to the 
Roman's advantage. As to Marcellus, Sylla, and Pom- 
pey, I very well diſcern that their explons of war are 
greater and more full of pomp and glory than thoſe of 
the Greeks whom Plutarch compares with them ; but the 
'braveſt and moſt virtuous actions, no more in war than 
elſewhere, are not always the moſt renowned: I often 
ſee the names of captains obſcured by the ſplendor of o- 
ther names of leſs merit, witneſs Labienus, Ventidius, 
Teleſinus, and ſeveral others: And, to take it that way, 
were I to complain, on the behalf of the Greeks, might 
I not iay, that Camillus was ſo much leſs comparable to 
Themiſtocles, the Gracchi to Agis, and Cleomenes and 
Numa to Lycurgus? But 'tis folly to judge of things 
that have ſo many aſpects at one view. 

When Plutarch compares them, he does not for all 
that make them equal. Who could more elegantly and 
fincerely have marked their diſtinction? Does he parallel 
the victories, martial atchievements, the power of the 
armies conducted by Pompey, and his triumphs, with 
-thoſe of Ageſilaus ; © I do not believe , ſays he, that 
+ Xenophon himſelf, if he were now living, though he 
was allowed to write whatever pleaſed him, to the ad- 
vantage of Ageſilaus, would dare to bring them into 
' compariſon.” Where he ſpeaks of comparing Lyſander 
to Sylla, * There is 1, fays he, no compariſon, either 
in the number of victories, or in the hazard of-battles ; 
for Lyſander only won two naval victories, -&c.” 
This is not to derogate from the Romans; for, having 

; Its | only 
# In the compariſon of Pompey with Ageſilaus. 
+ lo his compariſon of Sy lla and Lyſander, 
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only ſimply named them with the Greeks, he can have 
done them no injury, whatever diſparity ſoever there 
may be betwixt them: And Plutarch does not weigh 
them intirely one againſt another; there is no preference 
in the main; he only compares the pieces and circum- 
ſtances one after another, and judges of every one ſepa- 
rately; wherefore, if any one would convince him of 
partiality, he ought to pick out ſome one of thoſe parti- 
cular judgments, or ſay, in general, that he was miſta- 
ken in comparing ſuch a Greek to ſuch a Roman, when 
there were others more fit, afid better reſembling io be 
paralleled. 


C HAP. XXXIIIL The Story of SrURINA. 


HILOSOPHY thinks ſhe has not ill imployed 
J ber talent, when ſhe has given the ſovereignty of 
the ſoul, and the authority of checking our appetites to 
reaſon. Of theſe, they who judge, that there are none 
more violent than thoſe which love breeds, are of the api- 
nion, * that they ſeize both body and ſoul, and poſſeſs the 
-< whole man ;* ſo that health itſelf depends upon them, 
and is the medicine ſometimes conſtrained to pimp for 
them: But it might be ſaid, on the contrary, that the 
mixture of the body _ an abatement and weaken- 
ing to them, for ſuch deſires are ſubject to ſatiety, and 
Capable of material remedies. 

Many being determined to rid their fouls from the 
continual alarms of this appetite, have made ule of inci- 
ſion and amputation of the reſtleſs and unruly members: 
Others have ſubdued their force and ardour, by the . fre- 
quent application of cold things, as ſnow and vinegar : 
The ſack- cloths of our anceſtors were uſed for this pur- 
poſe, which was a cloth woven of horſe-hair, whereof 
ſome made ſhirts, and others girdles to torture their 
reins. A prince, not long ago, told me, That, in 
£ his youth, upon a ſolemn feſtival in the court of king 
Francis I, where every-body was finely ureſſed, he 
would needs put on his father's hair ſhirt, which 
was ſtill kept in the houſe; but how great ſoever his 
devotion.was, * he had not, patience. to, wear it till night, 


and was ſick a long time after ; adding withal, = 
6 he 
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© he did not think there could be any youthful heat fo 
© fierce, that the uſe of this receipt would not mortify 
and yet, perhaps, he never tried the moſt violent ; for 
experience ſhews us that ſuch emotions often happen un- 
der coarſe beggarly cloaths, and that a hair ſhirt does 
not always render thoſe innocent that wear it. 

Xenocrates proceeded with greater ſeverity in this af- 
fair ; for his diſciples, to make trial of his continency, 
having ſlipped Lais, that beautiful and famous courte- 
zan, into his bed, quite naked, Xenocrates findin 
without the charms of her*beauty, and her alluring phil- 
tres, that, in ſpite of his reaſon, and philoſophical rules, 
there was a war riſing in his fleſh, he cauſed thoſe mem- 
bers of his to be burned, -that he found conſenting to 
this rebellion &: Whereas the paſſions, which wholly re- 
fide in the foul, as ambition, avarice, and the reſt, find 
the reaſon much more to do, becauſe it cannot there be 
relieved but by its own means; neither are thoſe appe- 
tites capable of ſatiety, but grow ſharper, and increaſe 
by fruition, 

The ſole example of Julius Cæſar may ſuffice to de- 
monſtrate to us the diſparity of thoſe appetites ; for ne- 
ver was man more addicted to amorous delights: Of which 
one proof; the delicate care he took of his perſon, to 
that degree as to uſe the moſt laſcivious means to that 
end, which were then practiſed, viz. to have the hairs 
of his body twitched off by pincers, and to be daubed 
all over with perfumes of the extremeſt curioſity; and 
he was a beautiful perſon in himſelf, of a flir complexion, 
tall and ſprightly, full-faced, with briſk hazle eyes, if 
we may believed Suetonius + ; for the ſtatues, that we 
' ſee at Rome, do not, in all points, anſwer this deſcripti- 
on. Beſides his wives, which he four times changed, 
without reckoning the amours of his child-hood with Ni- 
comedes, king of Bithynia, be had the maiden-head of the 
renowned Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, witneſs the little 
Cæſario that he had by her 1. He alſo made love ro 
Eunoe, Queeen of Mauritania; and, at Rome, to 
Poſthumia, the wife of Servius Sulpitius ; to Lollia, the 

wife 

* Diog. Laert. in the life of Xenocrates, lib. iv. ſect. 7. 

+ la the lite of Julius Ceſar, ſect. 45. 

I Plutarch in the life of Cæſar, c. 13. ſect. 30. 
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wife of Gabinius; to Tortulla, the wife of Crafſus'; and 
even to Mutia, wife to the Great Pompey ; which was 
the reaſon, the Roman hiſtorians ſay, that ſhe was re- 
pudiated by her huſband, which Plutarch owns he did 
not know: And the Curio's, both father and fon, after- 
wards reproached Pompey, when he married Cæſat's 
daughter, That he had made himſelf ſon-in-law to a 
man who had made him a cukold, and one that he hun- 
* ſelf was wont to call Ægyſtus 8. Beſides all theſe, he 
kept Servilia, Cato's ſiſter, and mother to Marcus Bru- 
tus, from whence every one believes the great affection 
he had to Brutus did proceed, by reaſon that he was born 
at a time when his birth was likely to happen. So that 
] have reaſon, methinks, to take him for a man extreme- 
ly given to this debauch, and of a very amorous conſti- 


tution: But the other paſſion of ambition, with which he 


was alſo exceedingly infected, ariſing in him to contend 
with the former, toon compelled it to give way. 

And here calling to mind Mabomet, who ſubdued 
Conſtantinaple, and totally exterminated the Grecian 
name, I do not know where theſe two paſſions are fo 
evenly balanced, being equally an indefatigable lecher 
and ſoldier; but where they both meet in his lite, and joſtle 
one another, the quarrelſome paſſion always gets the bet- 
ter of the amoraus paſſion : And this, tho' it was out of 
its natural ſeaſon, did not regain an abſolute ſovereignty 
over the other, till he came to be very old indeed, and 
unable to pndergo the fatigues of war. 

What is related, for a contrary example, of Ladiſlaus, 
King of Naples, is very remarkable ; that, being a great 
captain, valiant and ambitious, he propoſed to himſelf, 
for the principal end of his ambition, the execution of 
his pleaſure, and the enjoyment of ſome rare beauty, 
which he obtained, and thereby his death ; for having, 
by a clofe and tedious ſiege, reduced the city of Flo- 
rence to ſo great diſtreſs, that the inhabitants were glad to 
capitulate; he was content to ſet them free, provided they 
would deliver up to him a molt beautiful virgin, whom 


he had heard of in their city. They were forced to 


yield her to him, and by a private injury to avert the 
public ruin. She was the daughter of a phyſician of 
eminence 

* Suetonius in Cæſar's life, ſect. 250. 
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eminence in his time, who, finding himſelf involved in 
fo foul a neceſſity, reſolved upon a high attempt; for as 
every one was ſetting a hand to trick up his daughter, and 
to adorn her with ornaments and jewels, to render her 
agreeable to this new lover; he alio gave her a hand- 
kerchief, molt richly wrought, and of an exquiſite per- 
fume, (an implement they never go without in thoſe 
parts) which the was to make uſe of in their firſt ap- 
proaches. This handkerchief, which he had the art to 
poiſon, coming to be rubbed between the chaſed fleſh 
and open pores, both of the one and the other, ſo ſud- 
denly infuſed its poiſon, that their warm ſweat ſoon turn- 
ed into a cold ſweat, and they expired in one another's 
arms. 

But I return to Cæſar: His pleaſures never made him 
ſteal one minute, nor turn one ſtep aſide from occaſions 
that offered for its aggrandiſement. That paſſion was fo 
ſovereign in him, over all the reſt, and with ſuch abſolute 
authority poſſeſſed his ſoul, that it guided him at pleaſure. 
In earneſt, it troubles me, when (as to every thing elle) 
I conſider the greatneſs of this man, and the wonderful 

arts wherewith he was endued; learned to ſuch a degree, 
in all ſorts of knowledge, that there is hardly any one 
ſcience of which he has not written: He was ſo great an 


orator, that many have preferred his eloquence to that of 


Cicero; and he, I conceive, did not think himſelf infe- 
rior to him in that particular ; for his two Anti-Cato's 
were chiefly writ to counter-ballance the eloquence that 
Cicero had expended in his Cato. As to the reſt, was 
ever ſoul fo vigilant, fo active, and fo patient of labour 
as his? And, doubtleſs, it was embelliſhed with many 


rare ſeeds of virtue, I mean, innate and natural, and 


not put on. 

He was ſingularly ſober, and ſo far from being de- 
licate in his diet, that Oppius relates, how that, 
* having one day at table, phyſical, initead of common 
oil, in ſome ſauce ſet before him, he eat heartily of it, 
that he might not put his entertainer out of counte- 
nance *. Another time he cauſed his baker to be whip- 
ped, for ſerving him with a finer ſort of bread than com- 
mon, Cato himſelf was wont to ſay of him, That he 

* was 


* Czlar's life by Suetonius. 
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vas the firſt ſober man that took a courſe to ruin his 
country. And as to the ſame Cato's calling him, one 


Drunkard, it fell out thus: Being both of them in 


the ſenate, at a time when Catiline's conſpiracy was in 


queſt 


ion, of which Cæſar was ſuſpected, one came and 


brought a letter ſealed up: Cato * believing that it was 


ſome 
« del 


-to do to avoid farther ſuſpicion. 


intelligence from the conſpirators, * called him to 
iver it into his hand,” which Cæſar was conftrained 
This proved to be a 


love-letter, that Servilia, Cato's ſiſter, had written to him; 
which Cato having read he threw, it back to him, ſay- 


ing, 


There, drunkard, take it.” This, I ſay, was ra- 


ther a word of diſdain and anger, than an expreſs re- 
proach of this vice, as we often rate thoſe that anger us, 


with 


the firſt injurious words that come into our mouths, 


though by no means applicable to thoſe we are offended 


at. 
caſt i 


To which may be added, that the vice which Cato 
n his diſh, is wonderfully near a- kin to that wherein 


he had caught Cæſar; for Bacchus and Venus, accord- 
ing to the proverb, agree like hand in glove ; but, 


with 
ber. 


me, Venus is moſt ſprightly when I am moſt ſo- 


The examples of his mildneſs and clemency to thoſe 
by whom he had been offended, are infinite; I mean, 
beſides thoſe he gave during the time of the civil wars, 
which, as plainly enough appears by his writings, he 
practiſed to cajole his enemies, and to make them leſs 
afraid of his future dominion and victory. But I muſt 
alſo ſay, that, if theſe examples are not ſufficient proofs 
of his natural good temper, they, at leaft, manifeſt a 
marvellous confidence and magnanimity in this perſo- 


nage. 


He has often ſent back whole armies after having 


overcome them, to his enemies, without ranſom, or 


deigning ſo much as to bind them by oath, if not to fa- 


vour 


him, at leaſt no more to bear arms againſt him. 


He has, three or four times, taken ſome of Pompey's cap- 


tains 


declared all thoſe to be his enemies, who did not follow 
him to the war, and he proclaimed all thoſe to be his 
friends, who fat ſtill, and did not actually take arms 
againſt 


priſoners, and as oft ſet them at liberty f. Pompey 


* Plutarch in the life of Cato of Utica, ch. 7. 
+ Czſar's life, by Suetonius, ſect. 75. 
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againſt him, To ſuch captains of his, as ran away 
from him to alter their condition, he ſent, moreover, 
their arms, horſes, and equipage. The cities he had ta- 
ken by force, he left at full liberty to take which ſide they 
pleaſed, impoſing no other garriſon upon them, but 
the memory of his mildneſs and clemency. He gave 
ſtriet charge, on the day of his great battle of Pharfalia, 
that, without the utmoſt neceffity, no one ſhould lay a 
hand upon the citizens of Rome. Theſe, in my opinion, 
were very hazardous proceedings; and 'tis no wonder, 
if thoſe in our civil war, who, like him, fight againſt 
the antient ſtate of their country, do not follow his ex- 
ample ; they are extraordinary means, ſuch as only Cæ- 
ſar's fortune and his admirable foreſight could happily 
conduct. When I conſider his incomparable magnani- 
mity, 1 excuſe victory, that it could not diſengage itſelf 
from him, even in that moſt unjuſt and wicked cauſe. 
To return to his clemency ; we have many ſtrong exam- 

les of it in the time of his government, when, all things 
being reduced to his power, he had no more need to diſ- 
ſemble. Caius Memmius had writ very ſevere orations 
againſt him, which he as ſharply anſwered: Yet he ſoon 
after uſed his intereſt to make him conful. - Caius Calvus, 
who had compoſed ſeveral injurious epigrams againſt him, 
having imployed his friends to mediate a reconciliation 
with him, Cæſar, of bis own accord, wrote firſt to him. 
And our good Catullus, who had fo ruffled him, under 
the name of Mamurra, coming to make his excuſes to 
him, he made him, the fame day, ſup with him at his 
table. Having intelligence of ſome who ſpoke il! of him, 
he did no more but, in a public 'oration, declare that 
he had notice of it. He alſo lefs feared his enemies than 
he hatred them. Some conſpiracies and cabals that were 
made againſt his life, being diſcovered to him, he ſatiſ- 
fied himſelf, in publiſhing by procſamation, that they 
were known to him,” without further proſecuting the 
confpirators. 

As to the reſpect he had to his friends; Caius Oppius 
being with him upon a journey, and finding himſelf ill, 
he left him the only lodging he had for himſelf, and lay 
* all night upon the hard ground in the open air. As to 
his juſtice ; * he put a beloved ſervant of his to death for 


lying 
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flying with a noble Roman's wife, though there was no 
* complaint made.' Never had man more moderation 
in his victory, nor more reſolution in his adverſe for- 
rune. : A 

But all theſe good inclinations were ſtifled and ſpoiled 
by his furious ambition, by which he ſaffered himſelf to 
be ſo far tranſported, that a man may eafily maintain, 
that that paſſion was the rudder whereby all his actions 
were ſteered : Of a liberal man, it made. him a public 
robber, to ſupply his bounty and profuſion, and made 
Him utter this vile and moſt unjuſt ſaying, * That, if the 
moſt wicked and profligate perſons in the world, had 
been faithful in ſerving him towards his advancement, he 
* would cheriſh and prefer them to the utmoſt of his pow- 
er, as much as the beſt of men :' It intoxicated him with 
ſuch exceſſive vanity, that he dared to boaſt, in the pre- 
ſence of his fellow citizens, That he had made the great 
* commonwealth of Rome a name without body, and 
* without form; and to ſay, That his anſwers, for 
the future, ſhould ſtand for laws; and alſo to receive 
the body of the ſenate, coming towards him, fitting ; to 
ſuffer himſelf to be adored, and to have divine honours 
paid to him in his own preſence. Teconclude, this ſole 
vice, in my opinion, ſpoiled, in him, the richeſt fund of 
go00d-nature that ever was, and has rendered his name 
abominable to all good men, for aiming to erect his 
glory upon the ruins of his country, and the ſubverſion 
of the greateſt and moſt flouriſhing republic the world 
thall ever ſee. There might, on the contrary, many 
examples be produced of great men, whom pleaſures 


have made to neglect the conduct of their affairs, as Mark 


Antony, and others ; but where ſhould love and am- 
bition be in equal balance, and come to joſtle with 
equal forces, I make no doubt but the laſt would have 
the turn of the ſcale. 

But to return to my ſubject: Tis a very great point 
to bridle our appetites by the diſcourſe of reaſon, or, by 
violence, to conſtrain our members within their duty: 
But to laſh ourſelves for our neighbour's intereſt, and 
not only to diveſt ourſelves of the charming paſlion that 
| tickles us, and of the pleaſure we feel in being agreeable 
to others, and courted and beloved of every one ; but 

Vol. III. 123 alſo 
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alſo to concewea hatred and averſion to the charms which 


produce that effect, and to condemn our beauty becauſe 
it inflames another, is what, I confeſs, I have few ex- 
amples of. "This, indeed, is one: rend 1 


man of Tuſcany, 


Qualis gemma micat fulvum qui dividit aurum, 
Aut collo decus, aut capiti, wel quale peri artem 
Incluſum ** aut Oricia Terebintho, 

Lucet ebur * 


i. e. 

As a gem ſhines in yellow gold enchac'd, 
On neck, or head, for decoration plac dz 
Or as by art iv'ry does luſtre get 
Amidft the meaner toil of ſable jet. 
being endowed with fingular beauty, _ 00 — 
that the chaſteſt eyes could not chaſtely behold its luſ- 
tre; diſpleaſed with himſelf for leaving fo much flame 
and fever as he every- Where kindled, without relief, 
entered into a furious ſpite againſt himſelf, and thoſe 
rich endowments nature had ſo liberally conferred u 
on him; as if a man were reſponſible to himſelf for the 
faults of others: And ly Jaſhed and disfigured, 
with many wounds and — the perfect ſymmetry 
and proportion that nature had ſo curiouſly imprinted 
in his face 1.“ To give my free opinion, I more ad- 
mire than honour ſuch actions: Such exceſſes are ene- 
mies to my rules. 

The deſign was conſcientious and good, but, I think, 
a little defective in prudence. What if his deformity 
terved afterwards to make others guilry of the fin of ha- 
tred, or contempt, or of envy, at the glory of fo com- 
mendable an action; or of * Rs eting this 
humour amad ambition ? Is there an rom whence 
vice cannot, if it will, extract occafion to — itſelf 
one way or another? It had been more juſt, and alſo 
more noble, to have made of theſe gifts of God a ſubject 
of exemplary virtue and regularity. 

They who ſecrete themſelves from the common offi- 
ces, from that infinite number of crabbed and double- 
meaning rules that fetter a man of — honeſty in — 


* Eneid. lib. x. v. 134, &c. 
+ Val. Max. in externis, lib. iv. ſeR, 1, 
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life, are, in my opinion, very diſcreet, what peculiar ſe- 
verity ſoever they impoſe upon themſelves in fo doing. 
Tis, in ſome fort, a kind of dying to avoid the pain of 
living well, They may have other reward; but the 
reward of the difficulty I never could think they had, nor 
that in uneaſigeſs there can be any thing beyond 6 

a perſon's ſelf upright in the waves of the buty world, tru- 
ly and exactly pertorming and anſwering all parts of his 
duty. Tis paradventure more eaſy for a man to live 
clear from the whole ſex, than to maintain himſelf exact- 
ly in all points in the company of his wife; and a man 
may more incuriouſly ſlip into want than abundance, 
duly diſpenſed. Cuſtom, carried on according to reaſon, 
has in it more of ſharpneſs than abſtinence has : Modera- 
tion is a virtue that has more work than ſufferance. 
'The well-living of Scipio has a thouſand faſhions, that 
of Diogenes but one. This as much excels the ordinary 
lives in innocency, as the moſt exquiſite and accompliſh» 
ed excel that in utility and force. 


CHAP. XXXIV. Obſervations on Julius Ca- 


sax“ Methods of making War. 


9 IS ſaid of many great leaders, That they bave 
1 | © had certain books in particular eſteem, as 
Alexander the great, Homer; Scipio Africanus, Xeno- 
phon; Marcus Brutus, Polybius; Charles the fifth, 
Philip de Comines; and 'tis ſaid, that, in our times, 
*. Machiavel is elſewhere in repute; but the late Marſhal 
Stroſſy, who took Cæſar for his man, doubtleſs made 
the beſt choice; for in truth this book ought to be the 
breviary of every great ſoldier, as being the true and ſo- 
vereign pattern of the military art. And, moreover, 
God knows with what grace and beauty he has embel- 
liſhed that rich ſubject, with ſuch pure, delicate, and 
perfect expreſſion, that, in my opinion, there are no 
writings in the world comparable to his in this reſpect. 
I will here record ſome rare and peculiar paſſages of his 

wars that remain in my memory, _ = 
His army being in ſome. conſternation upon the ru- 
mour that was ſpread of the great forces which king Ju- 
ba was leading againſt him, inſtead of abating the ap- 
| O 2 prehenſion 
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prehenfion which his ſoldiers had coneeived'at the news, 
and of leſſening the ſtrength of the enemy, having call- 
ed them all together to reanimate and encourage them, 
he took a quite contrary method to what we are uſed to 
do; for he told them, * * That they fhould trouble 
* themſelves no more with enquiring after the enemy's 
* ſtrength, for that he was certainly informed of it:“ 
And then he mentioned a number much ſurpaſſing both 
the truth and the report that was ramoured m his army. 
In this he followed the advice of Cyrus in Xenophon ; 
foraſmuch as the impoſition is not of fo great importance 
to find an enemy weaker than we expected, as it is to 
find him really very ſtrong, after having been made to 
believe that be was weak. | 

It was his way to accuſtom his ſoldiers fimply to obey, 
without taking upon them to controul, or ſo much as to 
ipeak of their captain's deſigns; which he never com- 
municated to them but upon the point of execution; and 
he took a delight, if they diſcovered any thing of what 
he intended, immediately to change his orders to de- 
ceive them; and, to that purpoſe, when he had aſſigned 
his quarters in a particular place, he often paſſed for- 
ward and lengthened his march, eſpecially if it was foul 


weather. 


The Swiſs, in the beginning of his wars in Gaul, 
having ſent to him to demand a free paſſage through the 
Roman territories; though he reſolved to hinder them 
by force, he nevertheleſs ſpoke kindly to the meſſengers, 
and took ſome days to return an anſwer, in order to 
make uſe of that reſpite for aſſembling his army together. 
Theſe filly people did not know how good a huſband he 
was of his time; for he often repeats it, That it is the 
. excellency of a captain to ſeize the critical juncture; 
and his diligence in his exploits is, in truth, unparallel- 
led and incredible. | [Et 09491 

As he was not very conſcientious in taking advantage 
of an enemy under colour of a treaty of agreement, he 
was as little in this, that he required no other virtue in a 
ſoldier but valour, + and ſeldom puniſhed any other 
faults but mutiny and diſobedience. / © * 

; 6 FIG ter 
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After his victories he often gave them all manner of 
liberty, diſpenſing them, for ſome time, from the rules 
of military diſcipline, faying withal, * That he had fol- 
« diers ſo well trained up, that, though powdered and 
© perfumed, they would run furiouſly to battle.“ 

In truth, he loved to- have them richly armed, and 
their furniture to be engraved, gilt, and filvered over, 
to the end that the care of ſaving their arms might en- 

e them to a more obſtinate defence. 
hen he harangued them, he called them by the 
name of fellow - ſoldiers, as we do to this day; which his 
ſucceſſor Auguſtus reformed, ſuppoſing he had onl 
done it upon neceflity, and to. cajole thoſe who only fol- 
lowed him as volunteers ; | 
by Rheni mihi Ceſar in undis, 
Dux erat, hic ſocius, facinus quos inquinat, &quat. 
i. e. 
Great Cæſar, who my gen' ral did appear 
Upon the banks of Rhine, 's my fellow here; 

For wickedneſs, where once it hold does take, 

All men whom it defiles does equal make. 
but that this carriage was too low for the dignity of an 
emperor and general of an army; and therefore he 
brought up the cuſtom of calling them ſoldiers only. 

With this courteſy Cæſar mixed great ſeverity, to 
keep them in awe. The ninth legion having mutinied 
near io Placentia, he ignominiouſly caſhiered them, 
though Pompey was yet on foot, and received them not 
again to grace till after many ſupplications: He quieted 
them more by authority and boldneſs than by gentle 
ways. In that place where he ſpeaks of his paſſage over 
the Rhine towaids Germany, he ſays, * + That, 
thinking it unworthy of the honour of the Roman peo- 
ple to waft over his army in veſſels, be built a bridge, 
that they might paſs over dry ſoot.“ There it was 
that be built that wonderful bridge, of which be gives 
ſo particular a deſcription ; for he is no where ſo fond of 
diſplaying his own actions, as in repreſenting to us the 
fubtlety of his inventions in ſuch mechanical perform- 
ances. . 

O 3 I 


* Lucan, lib. v. v. 289. 
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I have alſo obſerved this, that he was fond of giving 
exhortations to the ſoldiers before a battle; for, where- 
he would ſhew, that he was either ſurprized, or reduced 
to a neceſſity' of fighting, he always brings in this, 
That be had not fo much as leiſure to harangue his at- 
my.“ Before that great battle with thoſe of Tournay, 
«,* Czar, ſays he, having given order for every thing 
« elſe, preſently ran where fortune carried him to encou- 
rage his men, and, meeting the tenth legion, had no 
more time to ſay any thing to them but this, That they 
* ſhould remember their wonted valour, and not be aſ- 
* toniſhed, but bravely ſuſtain the/enemy's ſhock; and, 
as the enemy already approached within a dart's caſt, he 
gave the ſignal of battle; and, going ſuddenly thence 
elſe where to encourage others, he found that they were 
already engaged. That, by his own account of it, his 
tongue indeed did him notable ſervice upon ſeveral occa- 
fions ; and his military eloquence was in his own time ſo 
highly reputed, that many of his army collected his ha- 
wa by which means there were volumes of them 
preferved a long time after him. He had ſo particular a 
grace in ſpeaking, that they who were particularly ac- 
quainted with him, and Auguſtus amongſt others, hear- 
ing thoſe orations read, could diſtinguith even to he 
phraſes and words that were none of his. 
- The firft time that he went out of Rome with any 
public command, he arrived 1n eight days at the river 
Rhone +, having with him in his coach a ſecretary or 
two before him, who were continually writing ; and one 
that carried his ſword behind him. Yet, as if he had 
nothing to do but to drive on, having been every-where 
victorious in Gaul, he ſpeedily left it, and, following 
Pompey to Brunduſium, in eighteen days time he ſub- 
dued ail lialy, and returned, from Brunduſium to Rome: 
from Rome he marched into the very heart of Spain, 
where he ſurmounted extreme difficulties in the war 
againſt Afranius and Petreius, and in the long ſiege of 
MarieiHes ; from thence he returned into Macedonia, 
beat the Roman army at Pharſalia, paſſed from thence, 
in purſuit of Pompey, into Egypt, which he alſo _ 
. . W, ed; 

® De bello Gallico, lib. il. c. 3. ei en. 

+ Plutarch in Cæſar's life, & 3. 
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ed; from Egypt he went into Syria and the territories of 
Pontus, where he fought Pharnaces; from thence into 
Africa, where he defeated Scipio and Juba ; and again 
bruſhed through Italy into Spain, where he defeated 
Pompey's ſons. . 

* Ocyor & celi flammis, & tigride fe14. 

+ Ac weluti montis ſaxum de wertice pre ceps 

Cum ruit awulſum vento, ſeu turbidus imber 

Proluit, aut annis ſolwit ſublapſa vetuſfas, 

Fertur in abruptum mag no mons improbus actu, 
Exultatque ſolo, filvas, armenta, viroſgue, 

Involvens ſecum. 
| i. e. 

Swifter than lightning, or the furious courſe 

Of the fell tygreſs when ſhe is à nurſe. 

As when a fragment from a mountain torn 

By raging tempeſts, or a torrent borne ; 

Or ſapp'd by time, or looſen'd from the roots, 

Prone thro' the void the rocky ruin ſhoots; 

Rolling from crag to crag, from ſteep to ſteep, 

Down fink at once the ſhepherds and the ſheep ; 

Involv'd alike, they ruſh to nether ground, 

Stunn'd with the ſhock they fall, and, ſtunn'd, from 

earth rebound. 

Speaking of the ſiege of Avaricum, he ſays, * 4 That 
it was his cuſtom to be night and day with the pio- 
* neers.” In all enterprizes of conſequence he recon- 
noitred in perſon, and never brought his army to a 
place which he had not firſt viewed And, if we may 
believe Suetonius 5. when he paſſed over into England, 
he was the firſt man that ſounded the paſſage.' 

He was wont to ſay, * That he more valued a victory 
obtained by counſel than force.“ And in the war 
againſt Petreius and Afranius, fortune preſenting him 
with a very manifeſt occaſion of advantage, he declined 
it, ſaying, * That he hoped with a little more time, and 
„ leſs hazard, to overthrow his enemies.“ He there alſo 
performed a notable part, in commanding his whole ar- 
my to pals the river by ſwimming, without any manner 
of neceſſity, 

| “ xapuit- 

* Lucan. lib. v. v. 40%. + Virg. En. lib, xii. v. 684, 

De bell, Gall. lib, vii. e 3. J In Jul. Cab ſect. 38. 
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* rapuilque ruens in prelia miles 

Quod fugiens timuiſſet iter; max uda receptis 
Membra fovent armis, gelidoſque d gurgite, curſu 
Reftituunt artus . 


i. e. F 

The ſoldiers ruſhed through a paſs to fight, 

Which would have terrify'd them in a flight; 

Then with their arms their wet limbs cover o'er, 

And their numb'd joints by-a ſwift race reſtore. 

I find him a little more wary and conſiderate in his en- 
terprizes than Alexander ; for the latter ſeems to ſeek and 
run headlong upon dangers like an impetuous torrent, 
which ruſhes againſt and attacks every-thing it meets, 
without choice or diſcretion. | 

+ Sic tauri-formis volvitur Aufidus, 

Dui regna Dauni perfluit Appuli, 

Dum ſævit borrendamque cultis 

Diluviem meditatur agris. 

| i. e. 

So the biforked Aufidus amain ISL 

Doth roar and foam along th' Apulian plain, 

When it with rage and ſwelling floods abounds, 

'Threat'ning a deluge to the tilled grounds. | 
And indeed he was a general in the flower and firſt vi- 
gour of life, whereas Czfar took to the wars at a ripe 
and well-advanced age. Moreover, Alexander was of 
a more ſanguine, hot, and choleric conſtitution, which 
he alſo inflamed with wine, from which Cæſar was very 
abſtinent; yet, where neceſſity required, never did any 
man venture his perſon more than he: And, for my part, 
methinks I read in many of his exploits a certain reſolu- 
tion to throw himſelf away, io avoid the ſhame of being 
overcome. In his great battle with thoſe of Tournay, 
he charged up to the head of the enemy without his 

ſhield, when he faw the van of his army begin to give 
ground; which he did alfo at ſeveral other titnes. Hear- 
ing that his men were ſurrounded, he paſſed through the 
enemy's army in diſguiſe, to encourage them with his 
preſence . Having croſſed over to Dyrrachium with a 

very 
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very ſlender force, and ſeeing the remainder of his army, 
which he left to Antony's conduct, flagy in following 

him, he attempted alone to repaſs the fea in a very great 
ſtorm ; and ſtole away to reaſſemble the reſt of his for- 
ces, the ports on the other fide being ſeized by Pompey, 
who was maſter of all that ſea. And as to what he per- 
formed by main force, there are very many exploits too 
hazardous for the rational part of war; for with how 
weak a force did he undertake to fubdue the kingdom of 
Egypt, and afterwards to attack the forces of Scipio and 
Juba, ten times greater in number than his! Thoſe peo- 
ple had I know not what of more than human confidence 
in their fortune; and he was wont to ſay, That men 
* muſt execute, and not deliberate npon great enterpri- 
nes.“ After the batile of Pharfalia, when he had ſent 
his army away before him into Afia, and was pafling 
the ſtreight of the Helleſpont in one ſingle veſſel, he met 

Lucius Caſros at ſea, with ten ſtout men of war, where 
he had the courage not only to lay by for them, but to 
bear up to them, and, : ſummoning Caſſius to yield, 
made him ſurrender. . N Cy 

Having undertaken that furious ſiege of Alexia, where 
there were fourſcore thouſand men in garriſon, and all 
Gaul was in arms to raiſe the fiege, having ſet an army 
on foot of a hundred and nine thouſand horſe *, and of 
two hundred and forty thouſand foot, what a boldneſs 
and mad confidence was it in him, that he would not 
give over his attempt, but reſolved to oppoſe two fo 
great difficulties at once, which nevertheleſs he ſuſtain- 
ed! And, after having won that great batile againſt 
thoſe without, he foon reduced thoſe within to his mer- 
oY: The fame happened to Lucullus, at the ſiege of 

igranocerta, againſt king Tigranes; but the hazard 
was not the ſame, conſidering the effeminacy of thoſe 
with whom Lucullus had to deal. 

I will here ſet down two rare and extraordinary events 
concerning this ſiege of Alexia; one, that the Gauls, 
having drawn their powers together to encounter Cæſar, 
after they had made a general muſter of all their forces, 
reſolved, in their council of war, to diſmiſs a good _ 

0 


Cæſar de bello Gallico, lib. vii. c. 12. where only doo horſe 
are mentioned. 
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of this great multitude, that they might not fall into con- 
fuſion: This example of fearing to be too numerous is 
new; but, to take it right, it ſtands to reaſon that the 
body of an army ſhould be of a moderate number, and 
reſtrained to certain bounds, both in regard to the dif- 
ficulty of providing for them, and the difficulty of go- 
verning and keeping them in order; at leaſt it is very eaſy 
to make it appear, by example, that armies fo monſtrous in 
number have ſeldom done any thing to the purpoſe. 
According to the ſaying of Cyrus in Xenophon, * Tis 
not the number of men, but the number of good men 
that gives the advantage; the remainder ſerving ra- 
ther to embarraſs than aſſiſt. And Bajazet principally 
grounded his reſolution of giving Tamerlane battle, con- 
trary to the opinion of all his captains, upon this, that 
his enemy's numberleſs number of men gave him aſſured 
hopes of their being in confuſion. Scanderbeg, a very 
ood and expert judge in theſe matters, was wont to 
ay, That ten or twelve thouſand faithful fighting 
men were ſufficient for a good leader, to ſecure his re- 
« putation on all military occaſions.” The other thing, 
which ſeems to be contrary both to the cuſtom and ratio- 
nale of war, is, that Vercingetorix, who was made ge- 
neral of all the revolted parts of Gaul, ſhould go Pie 
himſelf up in Alexia ; for he who has the command of a 
whole country, ought never to confine himſelf, but in ſuch 
an extremity when the only hopes he had left was in the 
defence of that city ; otherwiſe he ought to keep himſelf 
always at liberty, that be may have means to, provide in 
general for all parts of his government. 
To return to Cæſar: He grew in time more flow, and 
more conſiderate, as his friend Oppius does witneſs ;. 
conceiving that he ought not eaſily to hazard the glory 
of ſo many victories, which one misfortune might deprive 
bim of. The Italians, when they would reproach the 
ralhneſs and fool-hardineſs of young people, call them 
BZiſognoſi d'honore,' Neceſſitous of honour ;' and they 
ſay, that, being in ſo great a want and dearth of repu- 
tation, they have reaſon to ſeek it at what price ſoever ; 
which they ought not to do, who haye acquired enough 
already. There may be ſome juſt moderation in this 
thult of glory, and ſome ſatiety in this appetite, as well 
- ab 
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as in other things; and there are enow who practiſe it. 
He was far from the religious ſcruple of the ancient Ro- 
mans, who would never prevail in their wars, but by 
mere valour; and yet he was more conſcientious than 
we ſhould be in theſe days, and did not approve of all 
forts of means to obtain a victory. In the war againſt 
Arioviſtus, whilſt he was parleying with him, there hap- 
pened a tumult between the two armies, which was oc- 
caſioned by the fault of Arioviſtus's cavalry, wherein, 
though Czfar ſaw he had a very great advantage over 
his enemy, he would not lay hold on't, left he ſhould be 
reproached with a treacherous action. He was always 
wont to wear a fich garment, and of a ſhining colour in 
battle, that he might be the more remarkable. He al- 
ways carried a ſtricter hand over his ſoldiers, and kept 
them cloſer together when near an enemy. _ 

When the antient Greeks would accuſe any one of ex- 
treme inſufficiency, they would ſay, in a common pro- 
verb, That he could neither read nor ſwim :* Cæſar 
alſo was of this opinion, that ſwimming was of great ule 
in war, and himſelf found it fo, for, being to uſe dili- 
. he commonly ſwam over the rivers in his way; 
for he loved to march on foot, as alſo did Alexander the 
Great. Being in Egypt forced, for ſafety, to go into 
a little boat, and fo many people * leaping in with him, 
that it was in danger of finking, tho' he was of an ad- 
vanced age, he choſe rather to commit himſelf to the 
ſea, and ſwam to his fleet, which lay two hundred paces 
off, holding, in his left-hand, his pocket-book above 
water, leſt it ſnould be wet, and drawing his coat-ar- 
_ in his teeth, that it might not fall into the enemy's 

and. 


Never had any general ſo much credit with his ſol- 


ders : In the beginning of the civil wars, his centurions 
offered to find, every one, a man at arms at his own 
charge, and the foot foldiers to ſerve him at their own 
expence ; thoſe who were beſt able, moreover, under- 
taking to defray the moſt neceſſitous. The late admiral 
Chaſtillion furniſhed us the like caſe in our civil wars; 
for the French of his army laid out money out of their 
own purſes to pay the foreigners that were with 5 — 

ere 


* Suet in J. Caſare, ſect. 64. 
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There are but rarely found examples of ſo ardent and (6 
ready and affection amongſt the ſoldiers of old times, 
who kept ſtrictly to the ancient police. Paſſion has a 
more ablolute command over us than reaſon ; and yet it 
happened, in the war againſt Hannibal, that, after the 
generous example of the people of Rome in the city, the 
ſoldiers and captains refuſed their pay in the army; and, in 
Marcellus's camp, thoſe who would receive any, were 
branded with the name of Mercenaries. Having come 
by the worſt near Dyrrachium, his ſoldiers came and 
offered themſelves to be chaſtiſed and puniſhed, ſo that 
he was more inclined to comfort than reprove them. 

One ſingle cohort of his withſtood four of Pompey's 
legions above four hours together, till it was almoſt de- 
moliſhed with arrows, of which there were an hundred and 
thirty thouſand found in the trenches *. A ſoldier, called 
Scæva, who commanded at one of the avenues, invinci- 
bly maintained his ground, having loſt an eye, beſides 
being wounded in one ſhoulder and one thigh, and his 
ſhield ſhot in two hundred and thirty places. It happen- 
ed, that many of his ſoldiers, being taken priſoners, ra- 
ther choſe to die than promiſe to take the contrary ſide. 
When Granius Petronius was taken by Scipio, in Africa, 
Scipio, baving put his comrades to death, fent him 
word, That he gave him his lite, for he was a man of 
quality, and a quæſtor; Petronius ſent anſwer back, 
© That Cæſar's ſoldiers were wont to give lite to others +, 
and not to receive it, and immediately, with his own 
hand, killed himſelf.“ F 22 e 

Of their fidelity there are infinite examples; amongſt 
which, that of thoſe who were beſieged in Salona, a city 
that ſtood for Cæſar againſt Pompey, is not, for the ra- 
rity of an accident that there happened, to be ſorgot. 
Marcus Octavius kept them cloſe belieged ; they within 
being reduced to the extremeſt neceſſity of all things, fo 
that, to ſupply the want of men, moſt of them being 
either ſlain or wounded t, they had ſet all their ſlaves at 
liberty, and had been conſtrained to cut off all the wo- 
men's hair, to twiſt inſtead of cordage, beſides 2 

| 7 erful 


* Sueton. in Jul. Cæſar. ſect. 58. Cæſar makes the number but 
thirty thouſand. + Plutarch in the life of Cæſar, c. 5. 
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derful dearth of victuals, yet they continued reſolute ne- 
ver to yield: After having drawn the ſiege to a great 
length, by which Octavius was grown more negligent, 
and leſs attentive to his enterpriſe, they made choice of 
one day about noon, and, having firſt placed the wo- 
men and children upon the walls to make a ſhow, they 
ſallied upon the beſiegers with ſuch fury, that, having 
routed the firſt, ſecond, and third corps, and afterwards 
the fourth, and then the reſt, and beaten them all out 
of their trenches, they purſued them even to their ſhips; 
and Octavius himſelf was forced to fly to Dyrrachium, 
where Pompey lay. I do not, at preſent, remember, 
that I have met with any other example, where the be- 
ſieged ever gave the beſiegers a total defeat, and 
won the field ; nor that a fally ever was attended with a 
pure and entire victory. 


CHAP. XXXV. Of Three good V omen. 


HEY don't run thirteen to the dozen, as every 

one knows, and eſpecially in the duties of marri- 
age; for that is a bargain full of ſo many nice circum- 
ſtances, that 'tis hard for a woman's will to keep it long : 
men, tho' their condition be ſomething better under that 
tie, have yet enough to do: The true touchſtone and 
teſt of a happy marriage reſpects the time of their coha- 
bitation only, whether it has been conſtant, mild, loyal, 
and commodious. 

In our age, women commonly reſerve the publication 
of their good offices, and their vehement affection 
for their hufbands, till they have loſt them ; or, at leaſt, 
then it is that they deign to give proofs of their good- 
will : A too flow teſtimony, and that comes too late ; by 
which they rather manifeſt, that they never loved them 
till dead. Their life is full of combuſtion, their death 
full of love and courteſy : As fathers conceal their af- 
fections from their children, women likewiſe conceal 
theirs from their huſbands to maintain a modeſt reſpect. 
This is a myſtery I do not reliſh ; 'tis to much purpoſe 
that they ſcratch themſelves, ans tear their hair. I whiſ- 
per in a r or a ſecretary's ear, How 
were they? How did they live together?” I always 

Vor. P ; have 
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have that ſaying in my head, Jactantius merent, quæ 
minus dolent :* They make the molt ado, who are 
* leaſt concerned.“ Their whimpering is offenſive to the 
living, and vain to the dead: We ſhould willingly give 
them leave to laugh after we are dead, provided the 
will ſmile upon us whilſt we are alive. Is it not . 
to make a man revive in ſpite, that ſhe who ſpit in my 
face whilſt I was, ſhall come to kiſs my feet when I am 
no more? If there be any honour in lamenting a huſ- 
band, it only appertains to thoſe who ſmiled upon them 
whilſt they had them; let thoſe who wept during their 
lives, laugh at their deaths, as well outwardly as in- 
wardly : Moreover, never regard thoſe blubbered eyes, 
and that pitiful voice ; but conſider her deportment, her 
complexion, and the plumpneſs of her cheeks under all 
thoſe formal veils ; 'tis there the diſcovery is to be made. 
There are few who do not mend upon't, and health is a 
quality that cannot lye : That ſtarched and ceremonious 
countenance looks not ſo much back as forward, and is 
rather intended to get a new huſband, than to lament 
the old. When I was a boy, a very beautiful and vir- 
tuous lady, who is yet living, and the widow of a 
prince, had, I know not what, more ornament in her 

dreſs than our laws of widowhood will well allow; which 
being reproached withal, as a great indecency, ſhe 
made anſwer, * That it was becauſe ſhe was not culti- 
vating more friendſhips, and would never marry 
* again. 

] have here, not at all diſſenting from our cuſtom, 
made choice of three women, who have alſo expreſſed the 
utmoſt of their goodneſs and affections about their huſ- 
bands deaths; yet are they examples of another kind 
than are now in uſe, and fo ſevere, as will hardly be 
drawn into imitation. 

The younger Pliny * had, near a houſe of his in Italy, 
a neighbour, who was exceedingly tormented with cer- 
tain ulcers in his private parts: His wife, ſeeing him ſo 
long to languiſh, intreated that he would give her leave 
to ſee and at leiſure to conſider of the ſtate of his diſ- 
eaſe ; adding, that ſhe would freely tell him what ſhe 
thought of it: This permiſſion being obtained, ſhe cu- 
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riouſly examined the buſineſs, found it impoſſible he could 
ever be cured, and that all he was to expect, was a great 
while to linger out a painful and miſerable life; and 
therefore, as the moſt ſure and ſovereign remedy, ſhe 
reſolutely adviſed him to kill himſelf: But finding him a 
little tender and backward in fo rude an attempt: * Do 
not think, my dear, ſaid ſhe, that I have not an equal 
feeling of the torments which I ſee thou endureſt, and 
that, to deliver myſelf from them, I will not myſelf 
* make uſe of the ſame remedy I have preſcribed to thee : 
I will accompany thee in the cure, as I have done in the 
« diſeaſe; fear nothing, but believe that we ſhall have 
« pleaſure in this paſſage that is to free us from fo many 
* mileries, and go off happily together.” Having ſaid 
this, and rouſed up her huſband's courage, ſhe retolved 
that they ſhould throw themſelves headlong into the ſea, 
out of a window that leaned over it; and that ſhe might 


maintain, to the laſt, the loyal and vehement affection 


where-with ſhe had embraced him during his life, ſhe 


would yet have him die in her arms; but for fear they 


ſhould fail, and leſt they ſhould looſe their hold in the 
fall, and thro' fear, ſhe tied herſelf faſt to him by the 
waiſt, and fo gave up her own life to procure her huſ- 
band's repoſe. This was a woman of a mean family, 
and, even amongſt that condition of people, *tis no very 
new thing to ſee ſome examples of uncominon good- na- 
ture. 
extrema per ills 
Tuſtitia excedens terris veſtigia fecit *. 
i. e. | 

From hence did juſtice take her flight, and here 

The prints of her departing ſteps appear. 

The other two are noble and rich, where examples 
of virtue are rarely lodged. Arria, the wife of Cecina 
Pztus, a conſular perſon, was the mother of another Ar- 
ria, the wife of Thraſea Pztus, whoſe virtue was fo re- 
nowned in the time of Nero, and, by means of this ſon- 
in-law, the grand-mother of Fannia: For the reſem- 
blance of the names of theſe men and women, and their 
fortunes, has led many into a miſtake. This firſt Arria 
(her huſband Cecina Pztus having been made priſoner by 

. ſome 
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ſome of the emperor Claudius's people, after Scribonianns's 
defeat, whoſe party he had embraced in the war) beg- 
* ged of thoſe who were carrying him priſoner to Rome, 
that they would take her into their ſhip, where ſhe 
* ſhould be of much leſs charge and trouble to them 
* than a great many perſons they muſt otherwiſe have to 
attend her huſband, and that ſhe alone would under- 
take to ſerve him in his chamber, his kitchen, and all 
other offices . But they refuſed her, wherefore ſhe 
put herſelf into a fiſhing boat ſhe bired on a ſudden, 
and in that manner followed him from Sclavonia. Being 
come to Rome, Junia, the widow of Scribonianus, one 
day, conſidering the reſemblance of their fortunes, 
and accoſting her in the emperor's preſence, in a familiar 
way, the rudely repulſed her with theſe words, Shall I, 
* ſaid ſhe, ſpeak to thee, or give ear to any thing thou - 
« ſayeſt; tro thee, in whoſe lap Scribonianus was ſlain, 
and thou yet alive” Theſe words, with ſeveral other 
nzns, gave her friends to underſtand, that ſhe would 
undoubtedly diſpatch herſelf, impatient of ſupporting her 
huſband's fortune. And Thraſea, her ſon-in-law, be- 
ſeeching her not to throw away herſelf, and ſaying to 
her, What! If I ſhould run the ſame fortune that Ce- 
* cina has done, would you that your daughter, my 
* wife, ſhould do the ſame? Would I! replied ſhe, 
« yes, yes, I would, if ſhe had lived as long, and in as 
good agreement with thee as I have done with my huſ- 
band.“ Theſe anſwers made them more careful of her, 
and to have a more watchful eye on her deportment. 
One day, having ſaid to thoſe that looked to her, Tis 
to much purpoſe that you take all this pains to pre- 
vent me; you may indeed make me die an ill death, 
but to keep me from dying is not in your power; 
and, ſuddenly ruſhing from a chair wherein ſhe fat, ſhe 
ran her head madly, with all her force, againſt the next 
wall, by which blow being laid flat in a ſwoon, and very 
much wounded, after they had with much ado- brought 
her to herſelf, © I told you, ſaid ſhe, that, if you refuſed 
« me ſome eaſy way, I ſhould find out another, how 
< painful ſoever. The concluſion of fo admirable a vir- 
tue was thus: Her huſband Pztus, not having reſoluti- 

on 
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on enough of his own to diſpatch himſelf, as he was by 
the emperor's cruelty enjoined ; one day, amongſt others, 
having firſt employed all the reaſons and exhortations 
which ſhe thought moſt prevalent, to perſuade him to it, 
ſhe ſnatched the ponyard he wore from his fide, and, 
holding it ready in her hand, to make ſhort of her ad- 


monitions, Do thus, Pztus,” faid ſhe; and in the fame 


inſtant gave herſelf a mortal ſtab in her breaſt, and then, 
drawing it out of the wound, preſented it to him, ending 
her life with this noble, generous, and immortal ſaying, 
* Pzte, non dolet, Pætus, it hurts me not; having 
only ſtrength to pronounce thoſe never to be forgotten 
words. . 
Caſta ſuo gladium cum traderet Arria Pæto, 
Quem de wiſceribus traxerat ipſa ſuis : 
Si qua fides, vulnus quod feci, non dolet, inquit ; 
Sed quod tu facies, id mihi, Pete, dolet *. 
i. e. c 
When the chaſte Arria gave the reeking ſword, 
That had new gor'd her heart, to her dear lord; 
Pztus, the wound I've made hurts not, quoth ſhe ; 


The wound which thou wilt make, 'tis that hurts me. 


The action was much more noble in itſelf, and of a 
richer dye than the poet could expreſs it; for ſhe was 
ſo far from being deterred by her huſband's wound and 
death, and her own, that the had been the promotreſs 
and adviſer of both ; but, having performed this high 
and courageous enterpriſe for her huſband's only con- 


venience, {he had, even in the laſt gaſp of her life, no 


other concern but for him, and for difpotſetling him of the 


fear of dying with her. Pætus prefenily ſtruck himſelt 


to the heart with the ſame weapon, aſhamed, I believe, 
to have ſtood in need of fo dear and precious an exam- 
le. | 

. Pompeia Paulina, a young and very noble Roman 
lady, had married Seneca in his extreme old age. Nero, 
his hopeful pupil, ſent his guards to denounce the ſen- 
tence of death to him which was performed after this man- 
ner: When the Roman emperors of thoſe times had con- 
demned any man of quality, they fent to him, by their 
officers, to chuſe what death he would, and to make that 
| * Mart. lib. i. ep. 14. | 
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election within ſuch or ſuch a time, which was limited, 
according to the mettle of their indignation, to a ſhorter 
or longer reſpite, that they might therein have leiſure to 
diſpoſe of their affairs; and ſometimes depriving them of 
the means of doing it, by the ſhortneſs of the time; and, 
if the condemned ſeemed unwilling to ſubmit to the 
order, they had people ready at hand to execute it, ei- 
ther by cutting the veins of the arms and legs, or by 
——— them to ſwallow a draught of poiſon: But 
perſons of honour would not ſtay this neceſſity, and made 
uſe of their own phyſicians and ſurgeons for this purpoſe. 
* Seneca, with a calm and ſteady countenance, heard 
the charge, and then called for paper to write his will, 
which being by the captain denied, he turned himſelf to- 
wards his friends, ſaying to them, Since I cannot leave 
* you any other acknowledgment of the obligation I have 
to you, I leave you, at leaſt, the beſt thing I have, 
namely, the image of my life and manners, which 
© I intreat you to keep in memory of me; that, 1o 
doing, you may acquire the glory of ſincere and re- 
« al friends. And therewithal, one while appealing the 
ſorrow he ſaw them in, with gentle words, and then raiſing 
his voice to reprove them; What, ſaid he, are become 
of all our fine precepts of philoſophy? What are become 
of all the proviſions we have ſo many years laid in 
againſt the accidents of fortune? Was Nero's cruelty 
© unknown to us? What could we expect from him who 
© had murdered his mother and his brother, but that he 
* ſhould put his governour to death, who had bred him 
up and educated him?“ After having ſpoke theſe words 
© in general, he turned himſelf towards his wife, and, 
embracing her faſt in his arms, as, her heart and ſtrength 
failing her, ſhe was ready to fink down with grief, he 
\ begged of her, For his ſake to bear this accident with 
a little more patience, telling her, that now the hour 
« was come wherein he was to ſhew, not by any more 
argument and reaſon, but by effect, the fruit he had 
< reaped from his ſtudies; and that he really embraced 
his death, not only without grief but with joy: Where- 
« fore, my deareſt, ſaid he, do not diſhonour it with thy 
tears, that it may not ſeem as if thou loveſt thyſelf my 

than 
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« than my reputation. Moderate thy grief, and com- 
fort thyſelf in the knowledge thou haſt had of me and 
of my actions, leading the remainder of thy life in the 
* ſame virtuous manner thou haſt hitherto done.” To 
this Paulina, having a little recovered her ſpirits, and 
_ warmed her great foul with a moſt generous affection, 
replied, * No, Seneca, faid ſhe, I am not a woman to 
* ſuffer you to go without my company in ſuch a neceſ- 
« ſity ; Iwill not have you to think that the virtuous exam- 
« ples of your life have not yet taught me how to die well; 
and when can I ever better, or more decently do it, or 
more to my own deſire, than with you? And therefore 
aſſure yourſelf I will go along with you.” Seneca, ta- 
king this ſo amiable and glorious reſolution of his wiſe 
exceeding kindly at her hands, and being alſo willing to 
free himſelf from the fear of leaving her expoſed to the 
mercy and cruelty of his enemies after his death; I 
have, Paulina, ſaid he *, ſufficiently inſtructed thee in 
« what would ſerve thee happily to live; but thou more 
© coveteſt, I fee, the honour of dying: In truth, I will not 
« prudge it thee; the conſtancy and reſolution in our 
common end may be the fame, but the beauty and 
glory of thy part is greater.” This ſaid, the ſurgeons 
at the ſame time cut the veins of both their arms, bur, 
becauſe thoſe of Seneca being more ſhrunk up, as well 
with old age as abſtinence, made his blood to flow too 
ſlowly, he moreover commanded them to open the veins 
of his thighs; and, leſt the torments he endured from it 
might pierce his wife's heart, and alſo to free himſelf from 
the affliction of ſeeing her in ſo ſad a condition, after 
having taken a very affectionate leave of her, he in- 
treated ſhe would ſuffer them to carry her into the next 
room, ' which they accordingly did; but, all theſe inci- 
ſions beng not enough to make him die, he commanded 
Statius Anneus +, his phyſician, to give him a draught 
of poiſon, which had not much better effect; for, by 
reaſon of the weakneſs and coldneſs of his limbs, it could 
not reach to his heart, wherefore they were forced to 
ſuperadd a very hot bath ; and then feeling his end ap- 
proach, whilſt he had breath, he continued excellent 
diſcourſes 
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diſcourſes upon the ſubje&t of his preſent condition, 
which his ſecretaries wrote down, as long as they could 
hear his voice ; and his laſt words were long after in high 
honour and eſteem amongſt men, and it was a great 
loſs to ns, that they were not referved down to our times : 
Then, feeling the laſt pangs of death, with the bloody 
water of the bath he bathed his head, ſaying, This 
© water I dedicate to Jupiter the deliverer.” Nero, be- 
ing preſently advertiſed of all this, fearing left the death 
of Paulina, who was one of the beſt deſcended ladies of 
Rome, and againſt whom he had no- particular enmity, 
ſhould turn to his reproach, he ſent back orders *, in 
all haſte, to bind up her wounds, which her attendants, 
without his knowledge, had done before; ſhe being al- 
ready half dead, and without any manner of ſenſe. 
Thus, though ſhe lived, contrary to her own deſign, it 
was very honourably, and conſiſtent with her own vir- 
tue; her pale complexion ever alter manifeſting how 
much of her vital ſpirit was run out of her wounds. 

Theſe are my three very true ſtories, which, I think, 
J find as diverting, and as tragic, as any of thoſe we 
make of our own, heads wherewith to entertain the com- 
mon people; and I wonder they who are addicted to 
ſuch relations, do not rather cul} out ten thouſand very 
fine ſtories, which are to be found in very good authors, 
that would ſave them the trouble of invention, and 
be more uſeful and entertaining. And whoſoever would 
compoſe a whole play from them would need to add no- 
thing of his own but the connection only, as it were the 
ſolder of metal; and might, by this means, compile a 
= many true events of all forts, diſpoſing and diver- 
ifying them according as the beauty of the work ſhould 
require, after the ſame manner almoſt as Ovid has patch- 
ed up his metamorphoſis of that infinite number of vari- 
ous fables. 

In this Jaſt couple this is moreover worthy of conſide- 
ration, * That Paulina voluntarily offered to loſe her life 
for the love of her huſband, and that her huſband had 
formerly alſo forbore dying for the love of her. 
There is no mighty counterpoiſe in this A as to 
us; but, according to his ſtoical humour, I preſume he 


thought 
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thought he had done as much for her, in prolonging his 
life upon her account, as if he had died for her. In 
one * of his letters to Lucilius, after he has given him 
to underſtand, that, being ſeized with an ague in Rome, 
he preſently took coach to go to a -houſe he had in the 
country, contrary to his wife's opinion, who would by 
all means perſuade him to ſtay; and that he told her, 


4 
« 
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That the ague he was ſeized with was not a fever of 
the body, but of the place: It follows thus; She 
let me go, ſays he, with giving me a ſtrict charge of 
my health: Now I, who know that her life is involved 
in mine, begin to make much of myſelf, that I may 
preſerve her; and I loſe the privilege, my age has gi- 
ven me, of being more conſtant and reſolute in many 
things, when I call to mind, that there is a young lady 
who is intereſted in this old man's health; and, fince I 
cannot perſuade her to love me more courageouſly, ſhe 


makes me more ſollicitouſly to love myſelf; for we 


muſt allow ſomething to honelt affections; and ſome- 
times, though occaſions importune us to the contrary, 
we muſt call back life, even though it be with tor- 
ment; we muſt hold the ſoul within our teeth, ſince 
the rule of living amongſt good men is not ſo long as 
they pleaſe, but as long as they ought: He that loves 
not his wife and his friend ſo well as to prolong his life 
for them, but will obſtinately die, is too delicate and 
too effeminate : The ſoul muſt impoſe this upon itſelf, 
when the utility of our friends does fo require: We 
muſt ſometimes lend ourſelves to our friends, and, 
when we would die for ourſelves, muſt break that reſo- 
lution for their ſakes : *Tis a teſtimony of a noble cou- 
rage to return to life for the ſake of another's, as many 
excellent perſons have done: And 'tis a mark of ſin- 
gular good-nature to preſerve old age (of which the 
greateſt convenience is an indifference for its duration, 
and à more ſtout and diſdainful uſe of life) when a man 
perceives that this office is pleaſing, agreeable, and 


-uſeful to ſome perſon whom we are very fond of; and 


a man reaps a very 22 reward from it; for what 
can be more delightful than to be ſo dear to one's wite, 
as, upon her account, to become dear to one's 7 — ? 

+ Thus 


* Epiſt. civ, 


1 


— 
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* Thus has my Paulina imputed to me not only her 
* fears, but my own; it has not been ſufficient for me 
to conſider how reſolutely I could die, but I have alſo 
* conſidered how unable ſhe would be to bear it: I am 
* inforced to live, and ſometimes to live is magnanimity.” 
Theſe are his own excellent words, according to his 
uſual manner. 


C HAP. XXXVI. Of Three moſt excellent Men. 


F I ſhould be aſked who I ſhould prefer, of all the 
men that have come to my knowledge, I ſhould an- 
ſwer, That I think three more excellent than all the 
* reſt: One of them Homer; not but Ariſtotle and 
Varro, for example, were peradventure as learned as he; 
and poſſibly Virgil might compare with him, even in 
his own art, I leave this to be determined by ſuch as 
know them both; I, who, for my part, underſtand but 
one of them, can only ſay this, according to my poor 
talent, That I do not believe the Muſes themſelves 
© ever ſurpaſſed the Roman.” | | 
Tale facit carmen doctã tefludine, quale 
Cynthius impoſitis temperat articulis &. 
i. e. 
His lute and verſe with harmony as ſweet conſpire, 
As when Apollo ſings in concert with his ly re. 
And yet in this judgment we are not to forget, that it is 
chiefly from Homer that Virgil derives his excellence; 
that he is his guide and teacher; and that the Iliad only 
has ſupplied him with body and matter, out of which 
to compoſe his great and divine Æneis. I do not reck- 
on upon that alone, but take in ſeveral other circumſtan- 
ces that render this poet admirable to me, even as it 
were above human condition: And, in truth, I often 
wonder, that he who has erected, and by his authority 
given ſo many deities reputation in the world, was not 
deified himſelf, being both blind and poor, and ſo well 
acquainted with the ſciences, before they were reduced 
into rule and certain obſervations, that all thoſe who 
have ſince taken upon them to eſtabliſh governments, to 
carry on wars, and to write either of philoſophy or reli- 
gion, 
* Propert. lib. ii. eleg ult. v. 79, $0. 
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gion, of what ſect ſoever, or of the arts, have made uſe 
f him, as of a moſt perfect inſtructor, in the knowledge 
of all things; and of | his books as a nurſery of all ſorts 
of learning : 
ui quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius ac melius Chryſippo ac Crantore dixit &. 


i. e. 
Who hath what's brave, what's baſe, what's hurtful, 
and what's good, 
Clearer than Crantor or Chry ſippus ſhew'd. 
and as this other ſays, | 8 


a quo ceu fonte perenni 
Vatum Pieriis labra rigantur aquis F. 
i. e. 
At that clear ſpring the poets take their ſwill, 
Which ever flows from the Pierian hill. 
and another, . 
Adde Heliconiadum Comites, quorum unus Homerus 
Aſtra potitus . : 
i. e. 
Of all the poets, Homer is alone 
Judg'd the moſt worthy of the Muſes throne. 
and another, 


cujuſque ex ore frofuſo 

Omnis pefteritas latices in carmina duxit, 

Amnemgque in tenues auſa eſt deducere riv9s, 

Unius fecunda bonis F. 

i. e. 
From whoſe abundant ſpring 

Succeeding poets draw the ſongs they ſing ; 

From him they take, from him adorn their themes, 

And into little channels cut his ſtreams ; 

Rich in his ſtore — 

Tis contrary to the order of nature that he has made 
the moſt excellent production that can poſſibly be; for 
the ordinary birth of things is imperfect; they thrive and 
gather ſtrength by growing: Whereas he has rendered 
even the infancy of poeſy, and of ſeveral other ſciences, 
mature, perfect, and complete. And for this reaſon he 

| may 


* Hor. lib. i. epiſt. 2. v. 3. 

+ Ovid. Amor. lib. iii. eleg. 9. v. 28. 
Lucret. lib. iii. v. 10560, 

; Manil. Aſtron. lib. ii. v. $, &c, 
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may be called the firſt and the laſt of the poets, accord- 
ing to the fair teſtimony antiquity has left us of him, 
„ That, as there was none before him whom he could 
< imitate, fo there has been none ſince that could imitate 
him.“ His words, according to Ariſtotle 1, are the 
only words that have motien and action, and are the 
only ſubſtantial words. Alexander the great, having 
found a rich little coffer __ Darius's ſpoils f, gave 
order it ſhould be reſerved for him to keep his Homer 
* in; ſaying, * That he was the beſt and moſt faithful 
* counſellor he had in his military affairs & For the 


ſame reaſon it was that Cleomenes, the ſon of Anaxan- 


dridas, ſaid, © That he was the Lacedzmonian poet, be- 
* cauſe he was the beſt maſter for the diſcipline of war f. 
This fingular and particular commendation is allo left of 
him in the judgment of Plutarch, That he is the only 
* author in the world that never glutted nor diſguſted 
his readers, preſenting himſelf always in different lights, 
and always flouriſhing in ſome new grace J. hat 
merry droll Alcibiades, having aſked one who pretended 
to learning ** for a book of Homer, gave him a box on 


the ear becauſe he had none, which he thought as ſcanda- 


lous as we ſhould for one of our prieſts to be without a 
breviary. Xenophanes complained one day to Hiero, 
the tyrant of Syracuſe, © That he was fo poor he had 
not wherewithal to maintain two ſervanis: The ty- 
rant replied, « Homer, who was much poorer than you 
are 1, keeps above ten thouſand now he is dead.“ 
What did Panztius leave unſaid tt when he called Pla- 
to the Homer of philoſophers ? Beſides, what glory can 
be compared to his? Nothing is ſo frequent in men's 
mouths as his name and works ; nothing ſo known and 
received as Troy, Helen, and the war about her, when 

haps there was never any ſuch thing. Our children 


are ſtill called by names that he feigned above three 


thouſand years ago. Who is ignorant of the ſtory of 
Hector 


* Velleii Paterculi hiſt. lib. i. c. g. + Ariſt. de Politica, 
c. 24. 1 Plin. nat. hiſt. lib. vii. c. 29. $ Plutarch, in 
the life of Alexander, c. 2. || In the notable ſayings of the 
Lacedzmonians. ¶ Plutarch, in his treatiſe of loquacity, 
© . ** Idem, in the life of Alcibiades, c. 3. ++ ldem, 
in the notable ſayings of the ancient kings, &c. at the word Hiero. 

It Cic, Tuſc. queſt, lib, i. c. 32. 
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Hector and Achilles? Not only ſome particular families, 


but moſt nations ſeek their original in his inventions. 
Mahomet, the ſecond of that name, emperor of the 
Turks, writing to our pope Pius the ſeeond; I am aſ- 
« toniſhed, ſays he, that the Italians ſhould appear a- 
gainſt me, conſidering that we have our common de- 
ſcent from the Trojans; and that it concerns me, as 
« well as it does them, to revenge the blood of Hector 
upon the Greeks, whom they countenance againſt me.“ 
Is it not a noble farce wherein kings, republics, and em- 
perors have ſo many ages played their parts, and to 
which all this vaſt univerſe ſerves for a theatre? Seven 
Grecian cities contended for his birth, ſo much honour 
did he derive even from his obſcurity. 

Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, 

Athens *. 

The ſecond of my three perſonages is Alexander the 
great: For who ever will conſider the age at which he 
began his enterpriſes; the ſmall means by which he ef- 
fected ſo glorious a deſign; the authority he obtained, 
at ſo ſlender an age, with the greateſt and moſt experien- 
ced captains of the world, by whom he was followed ; 
and the extraordinary favour wherewith fortune em- 
braced him, and favoured ſo many hazardous, I had 
almoſt faid raſh deſigns of his! 
impellens quicquid ſibi ſumma petenti, 
Obſtaret, gaudenſque viam feciſſe ruind . 


4. e. 
Whole high deſigns no hoſtile force could ſtay, 

And who by ruin lov'd to clear his way. 
That grandeur, to have, at the age of thirty-three years, 
paſſed victorious through the whole habitable earth, and 
in half a life to have attained to the utmoſt effort of hu- 
man nature; ſo that you cannot imagine its duration 
juſt, nor the continuance of his increaſe in virtue and 
fortune, even to a due maturity of age, but that you 
muſt withal imagine ſomething more than man: To 
have made ſo many royal branches to ſpring from his 


ſeldiers; leaving the world, at his death, divided amongft 


four ſucceſſors, who were no better than captains of his 
army, whoſe poſterity have ſo long continued, and 
* Aul. Gell. lib. itt. c. 11. Lucan. lib. i. v. 149, 150. 
Vol. III. maintained 
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maintained that vaſt poſſeſſion ; ſo many excellent vir- 
tues as he was poſſeſſed of, juſtice, temperance, liberali- 
ty, truth in his word, love towards his own people, and 
humanity towards thoſe he overcame ; for his manners, 
in the general, ſeem, in truth, incapable of any juſt re- 
proach, tho ſome particular and extraordinary action 
of bis may, peradventure, fall under cenſure: But it is 
impoſſible xo carry on ſo great things, as he did, with 
the ſtrict rules of juſtice; ſuch as be are willing to be 
judged in groſs, by the governing motive of their acti- 
ons. The ruin of Thebes; the murder of Menan- 
der *; and of Epheſtion's phyſician +; the maſſacre of 
ſo many Perſian priſoners at once; of a troop of Indian 
foldiers t, not without prejudice to his word; and of 
the Coſleyans F, ſo much as to the very children; are 
fallies that are not well to be excuſed : For, as to Cly- 
tus, the fault was more than recompenſed in his repen- 
tance, and that very action, as much as any other what- 
ever, manifeſts the gentlenefs of his nature, a nature ex- 
cellently formed to goodneſs ; and it was ingeniouſly ſaid 
of him, That he had his virtues from nature, and his 
* vices from fortune ||.” As to his being a little given 
to boaſting, and a little too impatient of hearing himſelf 


ill ſpoken of; and as to thoſe mangers, arms, and bits 


he cauſed to be ſtrewed in the Indies ; all thoſe little va- 
nities, methinks, may very well be allowed to his youth, 
and the prodigious proſperity of his fortune : And who 
will conſider, withal, his many military virtues, his di- 
ligence, forefight, patience, diſcipline, ſubtlety, mag- 
nanimity, reſolution, and good fortune, wherein (tho' 
we had not had the authority of Hannibal to aſſure us) 
he was the chief of men; the uncommon beauty and 
{tate of his perſon, even to a miracle, his majeſtic port, 
and awful deportment, in a face ſo young, fo ruddy, 
and ſo. radiant: , . | 

Qualis ubi Oceani perfuſus Lucifer undg, 

Puem Venus ante alios aſtrorum diligit ignes, 


Extulit os ſacrum cœlo, tenebraſque reſokvit J. 
i. e. 


Plutarch in the life of Alexander, c. 18. + Idem, ibid. 
c. 22. Q Curtius, lib. ii. ſect. 4. T Plutarch, c. 18. 
Idem, ib. c. 22. [Q. Curtius, lib, x. ſect. 5. 
Aged. lib. viii. v. 589, Sec. 
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i. | 
So does the day-ftar from the ocean riſe 
Above all lights, grateful to Venus' eyes; 
When he from heaven darts his facred light, 
And diſſipates the ſullen ſhades of night. 
Whoever, moreover, conſiders the excellency of his 
knowledge and capacity, the duration and grandeur of 
his glory, pure, clear, without ſpot or envy ; and that, 
even long after his death, it was a religious belief, thar 
his very medals brought good fortune to all that carried 
them about them ; and that more kings and princes have 
writ his acts, than other hiftorians have written the acts 
of any other king or prince whatever; and that, to this 
very day, the Mahometans, who deſpiſe all other hiſto- 
ries, admit of, and honour his alone, by a fpecial privi- 
lege: Whoever, I ſay, will ſeriouſly conſider all theſe 
articulars, will confeſs, that I had reaſon to prefer him 
fore Czfar himſelf, who alone could make me doubt- 
ful in my choice: And it cannot be denied, but that 
there was more of his own conduct in his exploits, and 
more of fortune in thoſe of Alexander. They were, in 
many things, equal, and, peradventure, Czfar, had 
the advantage in ſome particular qualities. They were 
two fires, or two torrents, to ravage the world by ſeveral 
ways: 
Et welut immiſſi diverſis partibus ignes 
Arentem in ſylvam, et virgulta ſonantia laure: 
Aut ubi decurſu rapido de montibus altis 
Dant ſonitum ſhunsf amnes, et in æguora currunt, 


Ruiſque ſuum populatus iter *. 


i. e. 

And like to fires in ſev'ral parts apply'd 

To dry a grove of crackling laurel's ſide; 

Or like the cataracts of foaming rills, 

To tumble headlong from the lofty hills, 

To haſten to the ocean; even fo 

They bear all down before them where they go. 
But tho' Cæſar's ambition was, in itſelf, more moderate, 
it was ſo miſchievous, having the ruin of his country, 
and the univerſal devaſtation of the world for its abo- 
minable object; that, all things collected together, and 
| Q 2 put 

* neid. lib. xili. v. $21, &c, 
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— into the balance, I cannot but incline to Alexander's 
e. | F 2 | | 

The third great man, and, in my opinion, the moſt 
excellent of all, is Epaminondas: Of glory he has not 
near ſo much as the other two (which alſo is but a part 
of the ſubſtance of the thing :) of valour and reſolution, 
not of that ſort which is puſhed on by ambition, but of 
that which wiſdom and reaſon can plant in a regular ſoul, 
he had all that could be imagined : Of this virtue of bis 
he has, in my thoughts, given as ample proof, as Alexan- 
der himſelf, or Cæſar: For, although his military ex- 
ploits were neither fo frequent, nor ſo renowned, they 
were yet, if duly conſidered in all their circumſtances, as 
1mportant as vigorous, and carried with them as manifeſt 
a teſtimony of boldneſs, and military eapacity, as thoſe 
of any whatever. EW val 1 cio YT 2: 209) 

The Greeks have done him the: honour, without con- 
tradiction, to pronounce him the greateſt man of their 
nation; and to be the firſt man of Greece is eaſily to be 
the firſt of the world. 

As to his knowledge and capacity, we have this an- 
cient judgment of him, That never any man knew ſo 
much, and ſpake fo little as he *: For he was of the 
Pythagorean ſect: But, when he did ſpeak, never any 
* man ſpake better ; being an excellent and moſt per- 
ſuaſive orator. ? 

Bur, as to his manners and conſcience, ne has vaſtly 
ſurpaſſed all men that ever undertook the management 
of affairs; for in this one thing, which ought chiefly to 
be conſidered, which alone truly denotes us for what we 
are, and which alone I counter-balance with all the reſt 
put together, he comes not ſhort. of any philoſopher 
whatever, not even of Socrates himſelf. Innocency, in 
this man, is a quality, peculiar, ſovereign, conſtant, 
uniform, and incorruptible ; compared to which it ap- 
pears, in Alexander, ſubaltern, uncertain, variable, ef- 
feminate, and accidental. | 

Antiquity has judged, that, in thoroughly ſifting all 
the other great captains, there is found, in every one, 
ſome peculiar quality that iliuſtrates him. In this man 
only there is a full and equal virtue and ſufficiency 

throughout, 


* Plutarch of Socrates's familiar ſpirit, c. 23. 
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throughout, that leaves nothing be to wiſhed for in him, 
in all offices of human life, whether in private or public 
employments, either of peace or war, in order for living 
and dying with grandeur and glory. I do not know any 
form or fortune of a man that I ſo much honour and 
love. 1 49 

Tis true, that I look upon his obſtinate poverty, as it 
is ſet out by his beſt friends, a little too ſcrupulous and 
nice. And this is the only action, tho' high in itſelf, 
and well worthy of admiration, that I find fo unpleaſant 
as not to deſire to imitate myſelf, to the degree it was in 
him. 

Scipio Æmilianus, would any attribute to him as brave 
and magnificent an end, and as profound and univerſal 
a knowledge of the ſciences, is the only perſon fit to be 
put into the other ſcale of the balance: Oh! what a 
mortification has time given us, to deprive us of the 
ſight of two. of the moſt noble lives, which, by the com- 
mon conſent of all the world, one the greateſt of the 
Greeks, and the other of the Romans, were in all Plu- 
tarch ! What a ſubjet! What a workman ! 

For a man that was no faint, but, as we ſay, a gal- 
lant man, of civil and ordinary manners, and of a mode- 
rate eminence, the richeſt life that I know, and full ot 
the moſt valuable and defirable qualities, all things 
conſidered, is, in my opinion, that of Alcibiades, 

But, as to Epaminondas, I will here, for the example 
of an exceſſive goodneſs, add ſome of his opinions. He 
declared, That the greateſt ſatisfaction he ever had in 
© his whole life, was, the pleaſure he gave his father and 
mother by his victory at Leuctra ; wherein his com- 
plaiſance is great, preferring their pleaſure before his 


own, ſo juſt, and fo full of fo glorious an action: He did 
not think it lawful to kill any man for any crime, even” 


tho! it were to reſtore the liberty of his country : Which 
made him ſo cool in the enterpriſe of his companion Pe- 
lopidas for the relief of Thebes. He was alſo of opi- 
nion, That men in battle ought to avoid attacking a 
« friend that was on the contrary fide, and to ſpare 

Plutarch in the life of Coriolanus, e. 4. And in his treatiſe, 


to prove that there can be no merry life, according to Epicurus. 
Plutarch of Socrates's Dæmon, c. 4. 
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him *. And his humanity, even towards his enemies 
themſelves, having rendered him ſuſpected to the Bœo- 
tians; for that, after he had miracuouſly forced the 
Lacedzmonians to open to him the paſs, which they 
had undertaken to defend at the entrance of the Morea, 
near Corinth, he contented himſelf with having charged 
thro' them, without purſuing them to the; utmoſt : For 
this he had his commiſſion of general taken from him, 
which was very honourable for ſuch an account, and 
for the ſhame it was to them, upon neceſlity, after- 
wards to reſtore him to his command, and to own how 
much depended their ſafety and honour upon him : Vic- 
tory, like a ſhadow, attending him wherever he went ; 
and, indeed, the proſperity of his country, as being from 
him derived, died with him Tf. | 


CH AP. XXXVII Of the Reſemblance of Cu1L- 


DREN fo their FATHERS. 


N compounding this farrago of ſo many different 
pieces, I never fet pen to paper, but when I have 
too much idle time, and never any where but at home; 
ſo that it is the work of ſeveral. pauſes and intervals, as 
occaſions keep me ſometimes many months abroad. As 
to the reſt, I never correct my firſt by any ſecond con- 
ceptions ; I peradventure may alter a word or fo, but 
tis only to vary the phraſe, and not to cancel my mean- 
ing: I have a mind to repreſent the progreſs of my hu- 
mours, that every piece, as it comes from the brain, 
may be ſeen; I could wiſh I had begun ſooner, and ta- 
ken notice of the courſe of my mutations. A ſervant of 
mine, that I imployed to tranſcribe for me, thought he 
had got a prize by ſtealing ſeveral pieces from me, 
= which beſt pleaſed his fancy; but it is my comfort, 
that he will be no greater a gainer, than I ſhall be a lo- 
ſer by the theft. | nit Sent 
I am grown older, by ſeven or eight years, fince I 
began; neither has it been without ſome new acquiſiti- 
on: I have, in that time, been acquainted with the cho- 
lic, and a long courſe of years hardly wears off W 
1 One 


n.. . 


* Plutarch of Socrates's Dæmon, c. 17. 
I Corn. Nepos in the life of Epamigondas 
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ſome ſuch inconvenience. I could have been glad, that, 
of other infirmities age has to preſent long- lived men, 
it had choſen ſome one that would have been more wel- 
come to me, for it could not poſſibly have laid upon me 
a diſeaſe, for which, even from my infancy, I have had 
a greater horror; and it is, in truth, of all the acci- 
dents of old-age, the very diſtemper of which I have 
ever been moſt afraid. I have often thought with my- 
ſelf, that I went on too far, and that, in fo long a voy- 
age, I ſhould infallibly, at laſt, meet with ſome ſcurvy 
ſhock ; I perceived, and oft enough declared, that it was 
time to knock off, and that life was to be cut to the 
quick, according to the ſurgeons rule in the amputation 
of a limb; and that nature uſually made him pay very 
dear intereſt, who did not, in due time, reſtore the prin- 
Cipal : And yet I was ſo far from being then ready, that 
in eighteen months time, or thereabouts, that | have been 
in this uneaſy condition, I have inured myſelf to it, | 
have compounded with this chulic, and have found 
therein to comfort myſelt, and to hope: So much are 
men enſlaved to their miſerable being, that there is no 
condition ſo wretched that they will not accept, for pre- 
ſerving it, according to that of Mecznas. 
Debilem facito manu, 
Debilem pede, coxa, 
Lubricos quate dentes : 
Vita dum ſupereſt, bene eſt *. 
| i. e. 
Maim both my hands and feet, break legs and thighs, 
Knock out my teeth, and bore out both my eyes ; 
Let me but live, all's well enough, he cries. 
And Tamerlane, with a fooliſh humanity, palliated the 
fantaſtic cruelty he exerciſed upon lepers, when he put 
all he could hear of to death, by pretending to deliver 
them from a painful life: For there was not one of them 
who would not rather have undergone a triple leproty, 


than to be deprived of their being. And Antiſthenes, the 


Stoic +, being very ſick; and crying out, Who will 
we | deliver 


* Senec. epiſt. 101. 

+ Or rather, the Cynic, of which ſe& he was the head, tho', in 
the main, there is no great difference betwixt the two ſects, as to 
their doctrine. iy 0-907 47 241 | | 
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deliver me from theſe evils? Diogenes, who was come 
to viſit him, © This, ſaid he, preſenting him a knite, 
« prefently, if thou wilt: * I do not ſay, from my life, 
« he replied, but from my diſeaſe *. The ſufferings that 
only attack the mind, I am not fo ſenſible of, as moſt 
other men, and that partly out of judgment : For the 
world looks upon ſeveral things as dreadful, or to be a- 
voided at the expence of life, that are almoſt indifferent 
to me; partly thro' a ſtupid and inſenſible complexion I 
have in accidents which do not hit me point-blank ; and 
that inſenſibility I look upon as one of the beſt parts of my 
natural conſtitution ; but eſſential and corporal ſufferings 
I am very ſenſible of: And yet having, long ſince, ſore- 
ſeen them, though with a fight weak and delicate, and 
ſoftned with the long and happy health and quiet that 
God has been plea'e.| to give me the greateſt part of my 
time, I had, in my imagination, fancied them fo inſup- 

rtable, that, in truth, I was more afraid than I have 
fince found I had cauſe ; by which I am ſtill more forti- 
fied in this belief, that moſt of the faculties of the foul, 
as we imploy them, more diſturb the repoſe of life, than 
any way promq te it. 

I am in conflict with the worſt, the moſt ſudden, the 
moſt painful, the moit mortal, and the moſt incurable 
of all diſeaſes : | have already had five or fix very long 
and painful fits, and yer I either flatter myſelf, or there 
is even, in this eſtate, what is very well to be endured 
by a man who has his ſoul free from the fear of death, 
and from the menaces, conciuſions, and conſequences, 
which we are. alarmed with by phy ſic. But the effect of 
the pain it{elf is not ſo very acute and intolerable as to 
drive a ſolid man into fury and deſpair. I have, atleaſt, 
this advantage by my cholic, that what I could not hi- 
therto wholly prevail upon myſelf to reſolve upon, as 
to reconciling and acquainting myſelf with death, it will 
perfect; for, the more it preſſes upon and importunes 
me, I ſhall be ſo much the leſs afraid to die. I have al- 
ready gone ſo far as only to love life for life's ſake,” but 
my pain will alſo diſſolve this correſpondence; and God 
grant, that, in the end, ſhould the ſharpneſs of it prove 
greater than I ſhall be able to bear, it may not throw me 
| 1 | : into 

* Diog. Laertius ig the life of Antiſthenes, lib. v. ſect. 18, 19. 
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into the other not leſs vicious extreme, to defire and 
wiſh to die, ; 

Summum nec metuas diem, nec optes “. 

j. e. 

Neither to with, nor fear to die. 

They are two paſſions to be feared, but the one has 
its remedy much nearer atchand than the other. As 10 
the reſt, I have always found the precept, which ſo 
ſtrictly enjoins a conſtant good countenance, and a dil- 
dainful and ſerene comportment in the toleration of pain, 
to be merely ceremonial. Why ſhould philoſophy, which 
only has reſpect to life and its effects, trouble ittelf about 
theſe external appearances ? Let it leave that care to 
ſtage-players, and maſters of rhetoric, ſo much practiſed 
in our geſtures, Let it, in God's name, allow this vo- 
cal frailty, if it be neither cordial nor ftomachical, to the 


_ diſeaſe; and permit the ordinary ways of expreſſing grief 


by ſighs, ſobs, palpitations, and turning pale, that na- 
ture has put out of our power to hinder: And provided 
the courage be undaunted, and the expreſſions not ſound- 
ing of deſpair, let it be ſatisfied: What matters it though 
we ring our hands, if we do not wring our thoughts? 
philoſophy forms us for ourſelves, not for others ; to be, 
not to ſeem : Let it be ſatisfied with governing our un- 
derſtandings, which it has taken the care of inſtructing; 


that, in the fury of the cholic, it may maintain the ſoul 


in a condition to examine itſelf, and to follow its accuſ- 
tomed way: Contending with, and ſupporting, not 
meanly crouching under the pain; moved and heated by 
the ſtruggle, not dejected and demoliſhed, but capable of 
converſation, and other amuſements, to a certain degree. 
In accidents ſo extreme, *tis cruelty to require of us a 
frame ſo very compoſed : ”I'is no great matter what fa- 
ces we make, if we find any eaſe by it: If the body find 
itſelf relieved by complaining, well and good: If agita- 
tion eaſes it, let it tumble and toſs at pleaſure ; if it finds 
the diſeaſe evaporate (as ſome phyſicians hold, that it 
helps women in delivery) by crying out extremely, or if 


it amuſes its torments, let it roar aloud : Let us not com- 


mand the voice to ſally, but permit it. Epicurus does 
not only forgive his wile man for crying out in torments, 
6 ws but 


„ Mart, lib, x. epig. 47. v. vlt. 
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but adviſes him to it. Pugiles etiam quum feriunt ad- 
* verſarium, in jactandis cxſtibus ingemiſcunt, quia pro- 
fundenda voce omne corpus intenditur, venitque plaga 
* vehementior “ When men fight with clubs, they 
gran in laying on, becauſe all the ſtrength of the bo- 
dy is exerted with the voice, and the blow is laid on 
with greater force.” We hive enough to do to deal 
with the diſeaſe, without troubling ourlelves with theſe 
ſuperfluous rules. | 

I fay this in excuſe of thoſe whom we ordinarily ſee 
impatient in the aſſaults ard ſhocks of this infirmity ; for 
as to myſelf, I have paſſed it over, hitherto, with a little 
better countenance, and contented myſelf with grunting, 
without roaring out : Not, however, that I put any great 
taſk upon my ſelf to maintain this exterior decency, for 
I make little account of ſuch an advantage : I allow here- 
in as much as the pain requires, but either my pains are 
not ſo exceſſive, or I have more than ordinary reſolution 
to ſupport them: I complain, and fret, in a very ſharp 
fit, but not to ſuch a degree of deſpair, as he who with 

Ejulatu, queftu, gemitu, fremitibus 
Keſonando multum flebiles vices refert +. 
i 


. e. 

Howling, roaring, and a thouſand groans 

Expreſs d his torment in moſt diſmal tones. 
I ſound myſelf in the worſt of my fits, and have always 
found, that I was in a capacity to ſpeak, think, and 
give as rational an anſwer as at any other time, but not 
with ſuch ſteadineſs, being troubled and interrupted by 
the pain. When I am looked upon, by my viſiters, to 
be almoſt ſpent, and that they therefore forbear to talk, 
I oft try my own ſtrength, and broach ſome diſcourſe 
myſelf, on ſubjects the moſt remote I can contrive from 
my preſent condition: I can do any thing by a ſudden 
effort, but not to hold long. What pity tis I have not 
the faculty of that dreamer in Cicero; * who, dreaming 
* he was lying with a wench, found he had diſcharged 
« his ſtone in the ſheets!” My pains do ſtrangely take 
off my appetite that way. In the intervals from this 
exceſſive torment, when my ureters languiſh with- 
out gnawing, I preſently recover my wonted ſtate, for- 
| aſmuch 

* Cic. Tuſc. lib. ii. c. 23. + Ibid, lib. ii. e. 14. 
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aſmuch as my ſoul takes no other alarm but what is ſen- 
ſible and corporeal, which I certainly owe to the care I 
have had of preparing myſelf, by reaſon, againſt ſuck 
accidents. 
—— laborum 
Nulla mihi nova nunc facies inopinaque ſurgit, 
Omnia præcepi, atque animo mecum ante peregi *. 
i. e. 

No face of pain or labour, now can riſe, 

Which by its novelty can me ſurprize; 

I've been accuſtom'd all things to explore, 

And been inur'd unto them long betore. 
I am a little roughly handled for a learner, and, with a 
ſudden and ſharp alteration, am fallen, in an inſtant, 
from a very eaſy and happy condition of life, into the 
moſt uneaſy and painful that can be imagined : For, be- 
ſides that it is a diſeaſe very much to be feared in itſelf, 
it begins with me after a more ſharp and ſevere manner 
than it uſed to do: My fits come ſo thick upon me, that 
I am ſcarce ever in health; and yet I have hitherto kept 
my mind in ſuch a frame, that, provided I can continue 
it, I find myſelf in a much better condition of life than a 
thouſand others, who have no fever, nor other diſeaſe 
but what they create to themſelves for want of reaſoning. 

There is a certain ſort of crafty humility that ſprings 
from preſumption;; as this, for example, that we confeſs 
our ignorance in many things, and are ſo courteous as 
to acknowledge, that there are, in the works of nature, 
ſome qualities and conditions that are impereeptible by 
us, and of which our underſtanding cannot diſcover the 
means and cauſes: By this honeſt declaration we hope to 
obtain, that people ſhall alſo believe us in thoſe that we 
ſay we do underſtand. We need not trouble ourſelves 
to ſeek miracles and ſtrange difficulties ; methinks there 
are wonders ſo incomprehenſible amongſt the things that 
we ordinarily ſee, as ſurpaſs all difficulties of muracles. 
What a wonderful thing it is, that the drop of ſeed from 
which we are produced, ſhould carry in itſelf the impreſ- 
ſion not only of the bodily form, but even of the thoughts 
and inclinations of our fathers? Where can that drop of 
fluid matter contain that infinite number of forms ? — 

5 
* neid. lib, vi. v. 103, &c. 
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how do they carry on theſe reſemblances with ſo preci- 
pitant and irregular a progreſs, that the grandſon ſhall be 
like his great grandfather, the nephew like his uncle ? In 
the family of Lepidus at Rome, * there were three, not 
* ſucceſſively, but by intervals, that were born with one 
and the ſame eye covered with a web *.“ At Thebes, 
© there was a race that carried, from their mother's 
* womb, the mark of the ſpear of a lance,” and who was 
not born ſo, was looked upon as illegitimate f. And 
Ariſtotle ſays, That, in a certain nation, where the 
* women were in common, they aſſigned the children to 
« their fathers by their reſemblance.” 
Ti to be believed, that I derive this infirmity from 
my father, for he died wonderfully tormented with a 
great ſtone in his bladder; he was never ſenſible of his 
difeaſe till the fixty-ſeventh year of his age, and, before 
that, had never felt any ſymptoms of it, either in his 
reins, ſides, or any other part; and had lived, till then, 
in a happy ſtate of health, little ſubject to infirmities, and 
having lived ſeven years in this diſeaſe, died a very pain- 
ful death. I was born above twenty-five years before 
this diſtemper ſeized him, and in his moſt healthful ſtate 
of body, was his third child in order of birth : where 
could his propenſion to this malady lurk all that while : 
And, he himſelf being fo far from the infirmity at my 
birth, how could that ſmaſl part of his ſubſtance, of 
which I was compoſed, carry away fo great an impreſſi- 
on of its ſhare? And how was it fo concealed, that, till 
forty-five years after, I did not begin to be ſenſible of it? 
being the only one, to this hour, amongſt ſo many bro- 
thers and ſiſters, and all of one mother, that was ever 
troubled with it. He that can ſatisfy me in this point, 
I will believe him in as many other miracles as he pleaſes ; 
always provided, that, as the manner is, he does not 
give me a doctrine much more intricate and fantaſtic 
than the thing itſelf, for current pay. fy 
Let 

* Plin. lib. vii. of his nat. hiſt. c. 12. 
+ Plutarch in his treatiſe of the perſons whoſe puniſhment is de- 
layed by God, c. 19. of Amyot's tranſlation ; but he does not ſay, 


that thoſe of this race, who had hot this mark, as ſume had not, 
were deemed illegitimate. a 
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Let the phyſicians a little excuſe the liberty I take; for 
by this ſame infuſion, and fatal inſinuation, it is, that I 
have received a hatred and contempt of their doctrine. 
The antipathy I have againſt their art is hereditary to 
me. My father lived ſeventy-four years, my grand- 
father ſixty- nine, my great grandfather almoſt fourſcore 
years, without ever taſting any fort of phyſic; and, 


with them, whatever was not ordinary diet, was inſtead 


of a drug. Phy ſic is grounded upon experience and ex- 
amples, ſo is my opinion: And is not this an expreſs 
and very advantageous experience? I do not know that 
they can find me, in all their records, three that were 
born, bred, and died under the ſame roof, who had li- 
ved fo long by their own conduct. It muſt here, of ne- 
ceſſity, be confeſſed, © that, if reaſon be not, fortune at 
« leaſt is on my fide,” and with phyſicians, fortune goes 
a great deal further than reaſon; let them not take me 
now at this diſadvantage; let them not threaten me in 
the demoliſhed condition I now am, for that were foul 
play: And, to ſay truth, I have got ſo much the better 
of them by theſe domeſtic examples, that they ſhould reſt 
ſatished. Human things are not uſually fo conſtant ; it 
has been two hundred years, ſave eighteen, that this tri- 
al has laſted, in our family, for the firſt of them was 
born in the year 1402. Tis now, indeed, very good 


reaſon, that this experience ſhould begin to fail us: Let 


them not therefore reproach me with the infirmities un- 
der which I now ſuffer; is it not enough, for my part, 
that I have lived forty ſeven- years in perfect health? 
Though it ſhould be the end of my career, 'tis of the 
longer fort. 

My anceſtors had an averſion to phyſic by ſome ſecret 


and natural inſtin&, for the very ſight of a potion was 


loathſome to my father. The Seigneur de Gaviac, my 
uncle by the father's fide, a churchman, and a Valetu- 
dinarian from his birth, and yet one who made that 
crazy life to hold out to fixty-feven years; being once 
fallen into a violent fever, it was ordered, by the phyſi- 
cians, he ſhould be plainly told, That if he wouid not 
* make uſe of help (for ſo they call that which is very 
* often a hindrance) he would infallibly be a dead man.” 
The good man, tho terrified with this dreadful ſentence, 
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yet replied, © I am then a dead man.* But God, ſoon 
after, proved the prognoſtic falſe. The youngeſt of the 
brothers, which were four, and by many years the 
' youngeſt, the Sieur de Buſſaget, was the only man of 
the family that,made uſe of medicine, by — th I ſup- 
poſe, of the commerce he had with the other arts, for 
he was a counſellor in the court of parliament, and it 
ſucceeded ſo ill with him, that, being, in outward ap- 
pearance, of the ſtrongeſt conftitution, he yet died be- 
tore any of the,reſt, the Sieur St. Michel only excepted. 
Tis poſlible I may have derived this natural antipathy 
to phyſic from them; but, had there been no other con- 
{ideration in.the caſe, I would have endeavoured to over- 
come it: For all conditions that ſpring in us without rea- 
ſon, are vicious, and a kind of diſeaſe that we are to wreſ- 
tle with: It may be I had naturally this propenſion, but 
I have ſupported and fortified it by arguments and rea- 
ſons, which have eſtabliſhed in me the opinion I have of 
it: For I alſo hate the conſideration of refuſing phy ſic for 
the nauſeous taſte: I ſhould hardly be of their humour, 
who find health worth purchaſing by all the moſt painful 
cauteries and inciſions that can be applied: And, accord- 
ing to Epicurus, I conceive, * That pleaſures are to be 
* avoided, if greater pains be the conſequence ; and 
* pains to be coveted, that will terminate in greater plea- 
* ſures.” Health is a precious thing, and the only one, in 
truth, meriting that a man ſhould lay out, not only his 
time, ſweat, labour, and goods, but alſo his life itſelf to 
obtain it, foraſmuch as, without it, life is a burden to 
us. Pleaſure, - wiſdom, learning, and virtue, without it, 
wither and vaniſh; and to the moſt laboured and ſolid 
diſcourſes, that philoſophy would imprint in us to the 
contrary, we need no more but oppoſe the idea of Plato, 
being ſtruck with an epilepſy or apoplexy ; and, in this 
preſuppoſition, to defy him to call the rich faculties of his 
foul to his alliſtance : All means that conduce to health I 
can neither think painful, nor dear: But I have ſome o- 
ther appearances that make me ſtrangely ſuſpect all this 


merchandiſe : I do not deny but there may be ſome art in 


it, and that there are, amongſt ſo many works of na- 
ture, ſome things proper for the preſervation of health, 
is moſt certain; | very well know, that there are ſome 5 
ples 
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ples that moiſten, and others that dry ; I experimentally 
know, that radiſhes are windy, and ſenna leaves laxa- 
tive; and ſeveral other ſuch experiences J have, which 
I am as ſure of, as I am that mutton rioariſhes, and wine 
warms me: And Solon would ſay, That eating was, 
like other drugs, phyfic againſt the diſeaſe of hunger.” I 
do not diiapprove the uſe we make of things the eart]1 
produces, nor doubt, in the leaft, of the power and fer- 
tility of nature, and diſapprove riot the application of 
what ſhe affords to our neceſſſties: I very well ſee that 
ikes and ſwallows thrive by its laws; but I miſtruſt tie 
inventions of our wit, knowledge, and art ; to counte- 
nance which, we have abandoned nature and her rules, 
and wherein we keep no bounds nor moderation. As 
we call the modification of the firſt laws, that' fall into 
our hands, juſtice, and their practice and diſpenſation 
often very fooliſn and very unjuſt : And as thoſe who 
ſcoff at, and accuſe tt, do not mean, neverthele's, to 
wrong that noble virtue, but only condemn the abuie 
and profanation of that ſacred title; ſbd, in phy ſic, I 
very much honour that glorious name, and the end it 
is ſtudied for, and what it promiſes to the ſervice of man- 

kind, but its preſcriptions I neither honour nor eſteem. 
In the firſt place experierite makes me dread it; for, 
amongſt all of my acquaintance, I ſee no race of people 
ſo ſoon ſick, and ſo long before they are well, as thoie 
who are ſlaves to phyſic. Their very health is altered 
and corrupted by the regimer they are conſtrained to. 
Phyſicians are not content to deal only with the fick, but 
they change health into ſickneſs, for fear men ſhould, at 
any time, eſcape their authority. Do they not, from a 
continual and perfect health, infer an argument of ſome 
great ſickneſs to enſue ? I have been fick often enough, 
and have, without their aid, found my maladies as eaſy 
to be ſupported (tho' I have made trial of almoſt all forts) 
and as ſhort, as thoſe of any other, without ſwallowing 
their nauſeous doſes. The health I have is full and free, 
without other rule or diſcipline than my own cuſtom and 
pleaſure: Every place ſerves me well enough to ſtay in, 
for I need no other conveniences when I am ſick, than 
what I muſt have when I am well: J never diſturb my- 
ſelf that I have no phyſician, no apothecary, nor any 
R 2 other 
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other aſſiſtance, which I ſez moſt men more afflifted at; 
than they are with their diſeaſe! What, do the phyſicians 
themſelves, by the felicity and duration of their own 

lives, convince us of the apparent effect of their ſkill? 
There is not a nation in the world that has not been 
many ages without phyſic; and the firſt ages, that is to 
Jay, the beſt and moſt happy, knew no ſuch thing; and 
the tenth part of the world knows nothing of it to this 
day. Several nations are ignorant of it, where men 
live more healthful and longer than we do here, and 
even, amongſt us, the common people live happily with- 
but it. The Romans were * fix hundred years before 
they received it; and, after having made trial of it, ba- 
niſhed it from their city, at the inſtance of Cato the 
Cenſor, who made it appear, how eaſy it was to live 
without it, having himſelf lived fourſcore and five 
years +; and kept his wife alive to an extreme old-age, 
not without phyſic, but without a phyſician ; for every 
thing that we find healthful to life, may be called phyſic. 
He kept his family in health, as Plutarch ſays, if I miſ- 
take not, with hare's milk; as Pliny f reports, that the 
Arcadians || cured all manner of diſeaſes with that of a 
cow; and Herodotus & ſays, The Lybians generally 
enjoy a rare health, by a cuſtom they have, after their 
children are arrived to four years of age, to burn and 
cauteriſe the veins of their heads and temples, by which 
means they cut off all defluctions of rheums for their 
whole lives H.“ And the country people of our pro- 
vince 


* Montaigne might very well aſſure us, upon the authority of 
Pliny, lib. 29. c. 1. That the Romans did not admit of phyſic till 
600 years after the foundation of Rome; and that, after they had 
made trial of the art, they condemned and baniſhed the phyſicians 
from their city; but, as to his addition, that they were expelled at 
the inſtance of Cato the Cenſor; Pliny is ſo far from authoriſing it, 
that he expreſly ſays the Romans did not baniſh the phyſicians from 
their city till long after the death of Cato. Several modern writers 
have fallen into the ſame error as Montaigne, as may be ſeen in 
Bayle's dictionary, under the article Porcius, in the note H. 

+ Idem, ibid. 

In the life of Cato the Cenſor, c. 12. 

| Nat. hiſt. lib xxv. c. 8. 

135 Iv. p. 323. 

Montaigne ſkould have ſaid, by which means they propoſe to 
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vince uſe nothing, in all ſorts of diſeaſes, but the ſtrong- 
eſt wine they can get, mixed with a great deal of ſaffron 
and ſpice, and all with the ſame ſucceſs. 

And to ſay the truth; of all this diverſity and confu- 
fion of preſcriptions, what other end and effect is there, 
after all, but to purge the belly? Which a thouſand or- 
_ ſimples will do as well; and I do not know, whe- 


ther ſuch evacuations be ſo much to our advantage as 


they pretend, and whether nature do not require a ſettle- 
ment ot her excrememts to a certain proportion, as wine 
does of its lees, to preſerve it. You oft ſee healthful 


men taken with vomitings and fluxes of the belly from 
unknown cauſes, and make a great evacuation of excre- 
ments, without any- preceding: need; or- any following. 


benefit, but rather with hurt and damage to their conſti- 


tutions. Tis from the great Plato, that I lately learned, 


OS 


That of three ſorts of motions; which-are natural to- 


us, purging is the laſt and worſt ;- and that no man, 


* unleſs he be a- fool, ought to take any thing to that 


* purpoſe,. but in the extremeſt neceſſity *.* Men dit- 


turb and irritate the diſeaſe by contrary oppoſitions : It 


muſt ve the way of living that muſt gently weaken, and 
bring it to its period: The violent conteſt betwixt the 
drug and the diſeaſe is ever to our loſs, ſince the combat 
is within ourſelves, and that the drug is an aſſiſtant not 


to be truſted; being, by its own nature, an enemy to 


our health, and has no accels to our conſtitution, with— 
out making a. diſturbance. Let it alone a little: The 
order of nature that provides for fleas and moles, does al- 
ſo provide for men, if they wall have the patience, whicti 


fleas and moles have, to leave it to itſelf: We may bawl 
out, as the carman does to his horſes, till we are hoarſe, 


and the cure be never the nearer. Tis a proud and pi- 
tileſs order: Our fears, our deſpair, diſguſt and (top it 
from, inſtead of inviting it to our relief: It owes its 
courſe to the diſeaſe, as well as to health, and will not 
ſuffer itſelf to be corrupted in favour of the one, to the 
cut off ſuch defluxions, &c. for though Herodotus ſays, they do it 
with this view, yet he does not preſume to ſay, that, for this cauſe, 
they enjoy ſuch perfect health. Tis true, ſays he, the Lybians 
are more healthy than any people that I know, but, that this is 
the cauſe of it, I cannot affirm poſitively,” 


#. In Timo, p. £51, 
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prejudice of the other's right, for it would then fall into 
diforder, Let us, in God's name, follow it: It leads 
thoſe that ollow, and thoſe who will not follow ; it 
drags along both their fury and phyſic together: Order 
a purge for your brain, it will there be better employed, 
than upon your ſtomach. 

One aſking a Lacedzmonian, * What had made him 
« live ſo long?” He made anſwer, © The ignorance of 
phyſic.? And the emperor Adrian continually exclaim- 
ed, as he was dying, That the croud of phy ſicians had 
killed him *.“ An ill wreſtler turned phyſician: * Cou- 
rage, ſays Diogenes to him, thou haſt done well, for 
* now thou wilt throw thoſe who have formerly thrown 
* thee .“ But phyſicians have this advantage, accord- 
ing to Nicocles, That the fun gives light to their ſuc- 
* ceſs, and the earth covers their miſcarriages : And 
beſides, they have a very advantageous way of making 
uſe of all forts of events: For what fortune, nature, or 

any other cauſes (of which the number is infinite) pro- 
duce of good and healthful in us, it is the privilege of 
phyſic to attribute to itſelf. All the happy ſucceſſes that 
happen to the patient, who is under its regimen, muſt 
be derived from thence: The occaſions that have cured 
me, and that cure a thouſand others, who don't apply io 
them, phyſicians arrogate to themſelves: And, as to ill 
accidents, they either abſolutely diſown them, in laying 
the fault upon the patient, by ſuch frivolous reaſons, as 
they can never be to ſeek for ; as, * he lay with his arms 
out of bed; or, he was diſturbed with the rattling of a 
coach: | 6 

=— Rhedarum tranſitus arcto 
Vicorum inflexu || : 
i. e. 
He heard the wheels, and horſes trampling feet, 
In the ſtreight turning of a narrow ſtreet. 


Or, 


* Xiphilinus in Epitome Dionis vit Adriani, and Bayle's dic- 
tionary, in the article Hadrian, The ſame complaint was made 
before Hadrian, as I learn from Pliny, who has copied an epitaph, 
wherein a perſon died complaining, Turba ſe Medicorum pe- 
riiſſe. Nat. hiſt. lib. xxix. c. 1. 

+ Diog. Laert. io the life of Diogenes the Cynic, lib. vi. ſect. 60. 

T Ch. 146. of the collection of the Monks Antonius and Maxi-“ 
mus. I Juv. fat, iii. v. 236, 
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Or, © Some-body had ſet open the window; or, he had 
lain on his left fide; or, had had ſome uneaty thought 
in his head: In ſhort, a word, a dream, or a look, 
ſeem to them excuſe ſufficient tor this miſcarriage : Or, 
if they ſo pleaſe, they even make uſe of their growing; 
worſe, and do their buſineſs by a way which can never 
fail them ; which is, by buzzing us in the ears, when 
the diſeaſe is inflamed by their medicaments, that it had 
been much worſe but for their remedies. He, who, for 
an ordinary cold, they have thrown into a double tertian 
ague, had, but for them, been in a continued fever. 
I bey do not care what miſchief they do, ſince it turns 
to their own profit. In earneſt, they have reaſon to re- 
quire a very favourable belief from their patients; and. 
indeed it need be a hearty and very eaſy one, to ſwallow 
things ſo hard to be believed. Plato * faid very well, 
bat phyſicians were the only men that might lye- 
without controul, ſince our health. depends upon the: 
«* vanity and falſity of their promiſes.” 

Aſop F. a molt excellent author, and of whom few- 
men diſcover ali the graces, does pleaſantly repreſent to- 
us the tyrannical authority phyſicians uſurp over poor 
creatures, weakened. and dejected by ſickneſs and fear; 
for he tells us, That a fick perſon, being aſked by his. 
* phyſician, what operation he had found of the medi- 
cines he had given him?” ] have ſweat very much, 
«* ſays the ſick man: That's good, ſays the phy ſici- 
© an:' Another time, having aſked him, How he felt 
* himſelt after his phyfic ?? I have been very cold, and 
* have had a great ſhivering upon me, ſaid he :* That's 
good, replied the phyſician :* After the third doſe, he 
aſked him again, How he did?“ Why, I find myſelf 
+ ſwelled, and puffed up, ſaid he, as if I bad a dropſy :* 
better ſtill, ſaid the phy ſician: One of his ſervants 
coming, preſently after, to inquire * how he felt him- 
« felf?? © Truly, friend, ſaid he, with being too well, I 
am about to die. 

There was a more juſt law in Egypt, by which the 
ge for the three firſt days, was 10 take charge of 

is patient, at the patient's own peril and fortune : But 
thole three days being paſſed, it was to be at his "_ 
or 


De Repub, lib. iii, + Fab, xliii. 
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For why ſhould their patron Æſculapius be ſtruck with 
thunder for reſtoring Hypolitus from death to life, 
Nam Pater Omnipotens aliguem indignatus ab umbris 
Mortalem infernis ad lumina ſurgere vita, 
Ipſe reperturem medicine talis et artis 


Fulmine Pha:bigenam Stygias detruſit ad undas *, 
| 


0 

For Jupiter, offended at the fight 

Of one who had heen dead, reitor'd to light; 

He ſtruck the man, who did it undertake, 

With his fork d lightning to the ſtygian lake. 
and his followers he pardoned, who. tend ſo many men 
from life to death? A phyſician, boaſting to Nicocles +, 
* That his art was of great authority: It is ſo, indeed, ſaid 
Nicocles, that can with impunity, kill ſo many people.” 

As to what remains, had I. been of their counſel, I 
would have rendered my diſcipline more ſacred and myſ- 
terious; they had begun well, but they have not ended 
ſo. It was a good beginning. to make Gods and Dæ- 
mons the authors of their ſcience, and to have uſed a pe- 
culiar way. of ſpeaking and writing, though philoſophy 
concludes it folly to perſuade a man to his own good by 
an unintelligible way : * Ut ſi quis medicus- imperet ut 
* ſumat terrigenam, herbigradam, domiportam, ſan- 
guine caſſam 1: As if a phyſician thould order his 
patient to take ſnails 8. 

It was a good rule in their art, and that accompanies 
all other vain, fantaſtic, and ſupernatural arts, That 
the patients belief ſhould prepoſſeſs them with good 
* hope and aſſurance of the effect of their operation.” 
A rule they hold to ſuch a degree, as to maintain, that 
the moſt inexpert and ignorant phyſician is more proper 
for a patient that has confidence in him, than. the moſt 
learned and experienced, whom he is not acquainted with. 

Nay, even the chaice of moſt of their drugs, is, in 

| lome 

* ZEneid. lib. vii. v. 769, &c. 

I In p. 662. c. 146. of the collection of the monks, juſt menti- 
oned,, printed at the end of Stobæus. Barbeyrac thinks, that this 
Nicocles, who here banters a certain quack, is the famous king of 
Salamina, to whom Iſocrates addreſſed one of his orations. 

Cic. de divin. lib. it. 

Deſcribing it by the epithets of an animal trailing with its ſlime 
ever the herbage, without blood. or bones, and carrying its houſe 
upon its back, 1 
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ſome ſort, myſterious and divine. The left foot of a 
rortoiſe, the urine of a lizard, the dung of an elephant, 
the liver of a mole, blood drawn from under the wing of 
a white pigeon ; and for us who have the ſtone (fo ſcorn- 
fully they uſe us in our miſeries) the excrement of rats 
beaten to powder, and ſuch-like fooleries, as rather car- 
ry a face of magical enchantment, than of any ſolid 
ſcience. I omit the odd number of their pills, the ap- 
pointment of certain davs and feaſts of the year, the 
ſuperſtition of gathering their ſimples at certain hours ; 
and that auitere wiſe look, and grim geſture, which 
Pliny himſelf much derides. 

But they have, as I ſaid, failed, in that they have not 
added, to this fine beginning, the making their meetings 
and conſultations more religious and fecret, where no 
profane perſon ought to have been admitted, no more 
than to the ſecret ceremonies of Æſculapius: For, by 
reaſon of this, it falls out, that, their irreſolution, the 
weakneſs of their arguments, divination, and foundati- 
ons *, the ſharpneſs of their diſputes, full of hatred, 
jealouſy, and ſelf-intereſt, coming to be diſcovered by 
every one, a man muſt be very blind, not to diſcern 
that he runs a very great hazard in their hands. Who 
ever ſaw one — 4 approve of another's preſcription, 
without taking ſomething away, or adding ſomething to 
it? By which they ſufficiently betray their art, and make 
it manifeſt to us, that they therein more conſider their 
own reputation, and conſequently their profit, than their 
patients intereſt. He was a much wiſer man, of their 
tribe, who, of old, gave it for a rule, That only one 
phyſician ſhould undertake a ſick perſon; for, ifTe. 
do nothing to purpoſe, one ſingle man's fault can bring 
no great ſcandal upon the profeſſion; and, on the con- 
- trary, the glory will be great, if he happen to have good. 
ſucceſs ; whereas, when they are many, they, at every 
turn, bring a diſrepute upon their calling, foraſmuch as. 
they oftener do hurt than good. They ought to be ſatiſ- 
fied with the perpetual dilagreement which is found in. 
the opinions of the principal maſters, and the antient au- 
thors of this ſcience, which is only known to men welk 
read, without diſcovering to the vulgar the wy ny os 

; | es. 
* Plin, nat. biſt, lib. xxix. c. t. 
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ſies and various judgments which they nouriſh and con- 
tinue amongſt themſclves. 

Shall we have one example of the ancient controver- 
ſy in phyſic ? Hierophilus lodges the original cauſe of 
diſeaſes in the humours; Eraſiſtratus, in the blood of the 
arteries; Aſclepiades, in the inviſible atoms gliding in 
our pores ; Alcmzon, in the exuberancy, or defe& of 
our bodily ſtrength ; * Diockes, in the inequality of the 
elements of which the body is compoſed, and in the 
quality of the air we ſuck in ; Strato, in the abundance, 
crudity and corruption of the nourithment we take; and 
Hippocrates lodges it in the ſpirits. There is a certain 
friend of theirs, whom they know better than I, who de- 
clares, upon this ſubject, + That the moſt important 
« ſcience in practice, amongſt us, viz. That which is in- 
' * truſted with. our health and preſervation, is, by ill 
luck, the moſt uncertain, the moſt perplexed, and the 
* moſt.changeable +.” There is no great danger in miſ- 
taking the height of the ſun, or in the fraction of ſome 
aſtronomical computation : But here, where our whole 
being is concerned, tis no wiſdom to abandon ourſelves 
to the mercy of the agitation of ſo many contrary winds. 

Before the Peloponneſian war, there was no great talk 
of this ſcience; Hippocrates brought it into repute ; and 
whatever he eſtabliſhed, Chryſippus overthrew ; after 
that, Eraſiſtratus, Ariſtotle's grandſon, overthrew what 
Chryſippus had. writ of it 1: After theſe, the Empirics 
ſtarted up, who took quite a contrary method to the an- 
cients, in the management of this art: When the credit 
of theſe began a little to decay, Herophilus ſet another 
ſort of practice on foot, which Aſclepiades, in turn, 
ſtood up againſt, and overthrew: The opinion, firſt, of 
Themiſon, and then of Muſa, and, after that, thoſe of 
Vexius Valens, a phyſician famous through the intelli- 
gence he had with Metſalina, came in vogue: The em- 

ire of phyſic, in Nero's time, fell to Theſſalus, who 
aboliſhed and condemned all that had been held of it till 
his time: This man's doctrine was refuted by Crinas of 
Marſeilles, who firſt brought all medicinal operations by 
the ephemerides and motions of the ſtars, and reduced 
| eating 

* Celſus, in his preface to lib. i. 

+ Plis. nat. hiſt. lib. xxix. c. 1. 4 Idem,, ibid. 
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eating, ſleeping, and drinking, to hours that were moſt 
pleaſing to Mercury and the Moon: His authority was 
ſoon after ſupplanted by Charinus, a phyſician of the 
ſame city of Marſeilles ; a man that not only controvert- 
ed all the ancient practice of phyſic, but moreover the 
uſe of hot public baths, that had been, for ſo many ages 
before, in common uſe: He made men bathe in cold wa- 
ter, even in winter, and plunged his fick patients in the 
natural waters of brooks. No Roman, till Pliny's time, 
had ever vouchſafed to practiſe phyſic; that office was 
only performed by Greeks and foreigners, as 'tis now 
amongſt us French, by thoſe that chop Latin: For,” as 
a very great phyſician ſays, we do not eaſily receive 
* the medicine we underſtand, no more than we do the 
« drugs we ourſelves gather.” If the nations from 
whence we fetch our guaiacum, ſarſaparilla, and China 
wood, have any phyſicians, how great a value muſt we 
imagine, by the ſame recommendation of ſtrangeneſs, ra- 
rity, and dear purchaſe, do they ſet upon our cabbage and 
parſiy? For, who would dare to contemn things ſo far fetch- 
ed, at the hazard of ſo tedious and dangerous à voyage? 

Since theſe antient alterations in phyfic, there have 
been infinite others down to our own tunes, and, for the 
moſt part, ſuch as have been intire and univerſal; as 
thoſe, for example, produced, in our on time, by Para- 
celſus, Fioravanti, and Argenterius; for they, as I am 
told, do not only alter one receipt, but the whole con- 
texture and ſyſtem of the body of phyſic, accuſing all 
others of ignorance and impoſition that have practiſed 
before them : At this rate, in what a condition the poor 
patient muſt be, I leave you to judge. 

If we were even aſſured, that, when they are miſta- 
ken, that miſtake of theirs does us no harm, tho' it does 
us no good, it were a reaſonable bargain to run the ven- 
ture of our being made better, without the danger of be- 
ing worſe. AÆſop * tells a ſtory, * That one who had 
bought a Moriſco flave, believing that his black com- 
plexion was accidental in him, and occaſioned by the 
ill uſage of his former maſter, cauſed him to enter into 
* a courſe of phyſic, asd with great care to be often 
« bathed and drenched Jt happened, that the Moor 

* Was 


* Fab, lxxy, 
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< was nothing amended in his tawny complexion, but 
* he wholly loft his former health.” — oft do we ſee 
phyſicians impute the death of their patients to one ano- 
ther? I remember, that, ſome years ago, there was an 
epidemical diſeaſe, very dangerous, and for the moſt part 
mortal, that raged in the towns about us: The ſtorm 
being over, which had ſwept away an infinite number of 
men, one of the molt famous phyſicians of all the coun- 
try publiſhed a book upen that ſubject, wherein, upon 
better thoughts, he conſeſſes, That the letting of blood 
in that diſeaſe was a principal cauſe of ſo much da- 
mage.“ Moreover, their authors hold. That there is 
no phyſic which has not ſomething, hurtful in it” And 
if even thoſe that are of ſervice to us, do, in ſome mea- 
lure, offend us, what muſt thoſe do which are totally 
miſapplied? For my own part, though there were no- 
thing elſe in the caſe, I am of opinion, That * to thoſe 
that loath the taſte of phyſic, it muſt needs be a dan- 
* gerous and prejudicial endeavour to force it down at 
* ſo incommodious a time, and with fo much averſion ; 
and believe, that it marvellouſly diſturbs the ſick per- 
* ſon, at a time when he has ſo much need of repoſe.” 
And, beſides this, if we conſider the cauſes to which 
they uſually impute our diſeaſes, they are ſo light and 
nice, that I thence conclude * a very little error in the 
* diſpenſation of their drugs may do a great deal of miſ- 
* chief.” Now, if the miſtake of a phyfician be ſo dange- 
rous, we are in a ſcurvy condition ; for it is almoſt im- 
poſſible but he muſt often fall into thoſe miſtakes: He 
had need of too many parts, conſiderations, and cir- 
cumſtances, rightly to adjuſt his deſign : He muſt know 
the ſick perſon's complexion, his temperature, his hu- 
mours, inclinations, actions, nay, his very thoughts and 
imaginations : He muſt be affured of the external cir- 
cumſtances, of the nature of the place, the quality of 
the air and ſeaſon, the ſituation of the planets, and 
their influences: He muſt know, in the diſeaſe, the cau- 
ſes, prognoſtics, affections, and critical days; in the 
drugs, the weight, the power of working, the country, 
the form, the age, and the — and he muſt 
know how rightly to proportio mand mix them together, 
in order to beget a perfect proportion; wherein it _ 
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be the leaſt error; if, amongſt ſo many ſprings, there be 
but any one that draws wrong, 'tis enough to deſtroy 
us: God knows with how great difficulty moſt of theſe 
things are to be underſtood. As (for example) * how 
* ſhall a phyſician find out the true ſign of the diſeaſe, 
every diſeaſe being capable of an infinite number of in- 
« dications?” How many doubts and debates have they 
amongſt themſelves upon the interpretation of urines ? 
Otherwiſe, from whence ſhould the continual debates 
we ſee amongſt them about the knowledge of the diſ- 
eaſe proceed? How would we excule the error, they fo 
oft fall into, of taking one thing for another? In the 
diſeaſes I have had, were there never fo little difficulty 
in the caſe, I never found * three of one opinion!“ 
Which I inſtance, becauſe I love to introduce examples, 
wherein I myſelf am concerned. | 

A Gentleman at Paris was, by order of the phyſicians, 
lately cut for the ſtone in the bladder, where was found 
© no more ſtone than in the palm of his hand; and a bi- 
ſhop, who was my very good friend, having been ear- 
neſtly preſſed by the major part of the phyſicians in 
town, whom he conſulted, to ſuffer himſelf to be cut in 
the ſame place; to which alſo, upon their words, I ad- 
ded my intereſt to perſuade him: When he was dead, 
and opened, it appeared that he had * no ſtone but in 
the kidneys. They are leaſt excuſable for any error in 
this diſeaſe, by reaſon that it is, in ſome fort, palpable ; 
and 'tis by that, that I conclude ſurgery to be * much 
© more certain,” by reaſon that it ſees and feels what it 
does, and fo goes leſs upon conjecture; whereas the 
phyſicians have no Speculum Matricis, by which to 
— our brains, lungs, and liver. 

The very promiſes of phyſic are not to be credited: 
For, being to provide againſt diverſe and contrary acci- 
dents, that often afflict us at one and the fame time, and 
that have almoſt a neceſſary relation, as the heat of 
the liver, and the coldneſs of the ſtomach, they will 
needs perſuade us, that, of their ingredients, one will 
warm the ſtomach, and the other cool the liver; one has 
its commiſſion to go directly to the kidneys, nay, even 
to the bladder, without ſcattering its operations by the 
i bur retaining its power and virtue through al the 
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ſtops, in ſo long a courſe, even to the place to the ſer- 
vice of which it is deſigned, by its own occult property: 
One will dry the brain, and another will moiſten the 
* lungs.' All theſe things being mixed in one potion, is 
it not a kind of madnels to imagine, or to hope, that 
theſe differing virtues ſhould ſeparate themſelves from 
one another in this mixture and confuſion, to perform ſo 
many various errands? I ſhould very much fear, that 
they would either loſe or change their labels, and take 
up one another's quarters: And who can imagine but 
that, in this liquid confuſion, theſe faculties muſt cor- 
rupt, confound, and ſpoil one another ? And 1s not the 
danger ftill more, when the making up of this medi- 
cine is intruſted to another, to whoſe honour and 
* mercy we again abundon our lives ?” 

As we have doublet and breeches makers, diſtin 
trades, to cloath us, and are ſo much the better fitted, 
while each of them meddles only with his own pattern, 
and bas leſs to trouble his head withal, than a taylor 
who undertakes all; and as, in matter of diet, great per- 
ſons, for their better convenience, and to the end they 
may be better ſerved, have diſtin offices, of boilers and 
roaſters, which one cook, who ſhould undertake the 
whole ſervice, could not ſo well perform ; ſo ſhould we 
be treated in our cures. The Egyptians had reaſon to 
reject this © general profeſſion of a phyſician,” and to di- 
vide it to ſeveral peculiar diſeaſes, allotting to every part 
of the body a particular operator : For this part was 
more properly, and with leſs confuſion, provided for, 
becauſe it eſpecially regarded this alone: Ours are not 
aware, that * he who provides for all, provides for 
* nothing ;' and that the * entire government of this mi- 
crocoſm' is more than they are able to undertake. 
Whilſt they were afraid of ſtopping a looſeneſs, leſt 
they ſhould put him into a fever, they killed me a 
friend that was worth more than the whole pack of them 
put together. They counterpoiſe their own divinations 
with the preſent evils ; and becauſe they will not © cure 
the brain to the prejudice of the ſtomach, they offend 
both with their mutinous and tumultuary drugs.” 

As to the variety and the weakneſs of the reaſons of 
tis art, it is more maniſeſt than in any other art. 

Aperitive 
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* Aperitive medicines are proper for a man ſubject to the 
* ſtone, by reaſon that, opening and dilating the paſſa- 
ges, they help forward the ſlimy matter, whereof 
* gravel and the ſtone are ingendered, and convey that 
« downward which begins to harden and gather in the 
*. kidneys. Aperitive things are dangerous for a man 
* ſubject to the ſtone, by reaſon that, opening and dila- 
« ting the paſſages, they help forward, towards the reins, 
the matter that has a tendency to breed the ſtone, 
which, by their .own propenſion that way, being apt 
to ſeize it, tis not to be imagine but that a great 
deal of what has been ſo conveyed thither muſt remain 
behind. Moreover, it the medicine happen to meet 
with any thing a little too gro!'s to be carried through 
all thoſe narrow puſſages it muſt paſs, in order to be 

. expelled, that obſtruction, whatever it is, being ſtir- 
red by theſe aperitive things, and thrown into thoſe 
narrow paſſages, coming to ſtop them, will occaſion a 
* moſt certain and moſt painful death.” They bave tte 
like confiſtency in the advices they give us for the reg 
men of life. It is good to make water often, for we. 
« experimentally ſee, that, in letting it lie long in the blad- 
der, we give it time to let fall the ſediment which will 
concrete into a ſtone: It is not good to make water of- 
* ten, for the heavy excrements it carries along with it 
* will not be voided without violence,” as we lee Ly ex- 
perience, that a torrent which runs with force, waſhes 
the ground it rolls over much cleaner than the courſe of 
a ſlow and languid ſtream. Likewiſe it is good to 
* have often to do with women, for that opens the paſ- 
* ſages, and helps to evacuate ſand: It is alſo very ill to 
* have often do with women, becauſe it heats, tires, and 
«* weakens the reins. It is good to bathe frequently in 
© hot waters, foraſmuch as that relaxes and mollifes the 
places where the ſand and gravel lurks; and it is alſo 
ill, by reaſon that this application of external heat 
helps the reins to bake, harden, and petrify the matter 
therein diſpoſed. For thoſe who are at the Bath, it is 
moſt healthful to eat little at night, to the end that 
the waters they are to drink the next morning, may 
have a better operation upon an empty ſtomach ; on 
8 2 * the 
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the contrary, it is better to eat little at dinner, that it 
* hinder not the operation of the waters, which is not 
yet perfect; and not to oppreſs the ſtomach ſo ſoon af- 
* ter the other labour, but leave the office of digeſtion 
to the night, which will much better perform it than 
* the day, when-the body and mind are in perpetual 
motion and action.“ Thus do they juggle and cant, 
in all their diſputes, at our expence, and cannot give me 
one propoſition, againſt which I cannot ere& a contrary 
of equal force. Let them then no longer exclaim 
againſt thoſe, who, in this confuſion, ſuffer themſelves to 
be gently guided by their own appetite, and the advice of 
nature, and commit themſelves to the common fortune. 

I have ſeen, in my travels, almoſt all the famous baths 
of Chriſtendom, and, for ſome years paſt, have begun 
to make uſe of them myſelf; for I look upon Bathing 
* as generally wholeſome,” and believe, that we ſuffer no 
flight inconveniences in our health, by having left off 
the cuſtom, that was generally obſerved, in former 
times, almoſt by all nations, and is yet in many, * of 
* bathing every day; and I cannot imagine but that 
we are much the worſe by having our limbs cruſted, and 
our pores ſtopped with dirt and filth: And as to the 
drinking of the waters, fortune has, in the firſt place, 
rendered them not at all unacceptable to my taſte ; and, 
ſecondly, they are natural and fimple, and, at leaſt, 
carry no danger with them, if they do no good: Of 
which, the infinite croud- of people, of all forts of con- 
ititutions, that repair thither, I take to be a ſufficient 
warrant: And although I have not there obſerved any 
extraordinary and miraculous effects, but, on the contra- 
ry, having more curiouſly than ordinary enquired into 
it, I have found all the reports of ſuch operations, that 
have been ſpread abroad in thoſe places, ill grounded 
and falſe, and thoſe that believe them (as people are 
willing to be gulled in what they defire) deceived in 
them; yet I have ſeldom known any that have been 
made worle by thoſe waters, and a man cannot honeſtly 
deny but that they beget a better appetite, help digeſti- 
on, and do, in ſome fort, revive us, if we do not go to 
them in too weak a condition, which I would difſuade - 


every one from doing. They have not the virtue * 
raiſe 
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raiſe men from deſperate and inveterate diſeaſes, but they 
may help in ſome light indiſpoſition, or prevent fone 
threatening alteration, Whoever does not bring along 
with him ſo much chearfulneſs as to enjoy the pleaſure of 
the company he will there meet, and of the walks and 
exerciſes, to which the beauty of the places, in which 
thoſe waters are commonly ſituate, invites us, doubtleſs 
loſes the beſt and ſureſt part of their effect. For this rea- 
ſon I have hitherto choſen to go to thoſe of the moſt plea- 
ſant ſituation, where there was the moſt conveniency of 
lodging, proviſion, and company ; as the baths of Ba- 
nieres in France, thoſe of Plombieres on the frontiers of 
Germany and Lorrain, thoſe of Baden in Switzerland, 
thoſe of Lucca in Tuſcany, and eſpecially thoſe of 
Della-Villa, which I have the moſt frequented, and at 
ſeveral ſeaſons. 

Every nation has particular opinions, touching their 
uſe, and different rules and methods in uſing them, and 
all of them, according to what | have ſeen, almoſt of 
like effect. Drinking of them is not at all received in 
Germany ; they bathe for all diſeaſes, and will lie dab- 
ling in the water almoſt from ſun to ſun. In Italy, when 
they drink nine days, they bathe at leaſt thirty, and 
commonly drink the water mixed with drugs to make it 
work the better. We are here ordered to walk to digeſt 
it; they are there kept in bed, after taking it, till 
it be worked off, their ſtomachs and feet being con- 
tinually chafed by hot cloths: And as the Germans ge- 
nerally uſe cupping and ſcarification in the bath; fo the 
Italians have their doccie, which are certain channels of 
this hot water brought through pipes; and with them 
bathe an hour in the morning, and as much in the after- 


noon for a month together, either the head, ſtomach, 


or any other part where the pain lies. There are infinite 
other different cuſtoms in every country, or, rather, they 
have no manner of reſemblance to one another. B 

which you may ſee, that this little part of phyfic, to 
which alone I have ſubmitted, though the leaſt depend- 
ing upon art of all others, has yet a great ſhare of the 


confuſion and uncertainty every- where elſe maniſeſt in 
this profeſſion, 
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The poets ſay whatever they pleaſe with greater em- 
phaſis and grace; witneſs theſe two epigrams : 
Alcon befterno fignum Jovis attigit. Ilie, 
Quamvis marmoreus, vim patitur medici: 
Ecce hodie juſſus transferri ex æde wetuſla, 
Efertur, guamvis fit Deus, atque lapis *, 


| i. e. 
Alcon did yeſterday Jove's ſtatue touch, | 
Which, akhough marble, ſuffer'd by it much ; 
For though it is a God, and made of ſtone, 
From its old ſeat tis now, by order, gone. 

And the other, 
Lotus nobiſcum eft hilaris, canavit et idem, 
" Inventus mane eſt mortuus Andragoras. 
Tam ſubite mortis cauſam Fauſtine reguiris? 
In ſomnis medicum viderat Hermocratem . 


. i. e. 
Andragoras bath'd, ſupp'd, and merry went to bed 
Laſt night, but in the morning was found dead : 
Would'ſt know, Fauſtinus, what was his diſeaſe ? 

He dreaming ſaw the quack, Hermocrates. 

Upon this I will relate two ſtories : The baron of Cau- 
pene in Chaloſſe, and I, have betwixt us the advowſon 
of a benefice of great extent, at the foot of our moun- 
tains, called Lahontan. It is with the inhabitants of 
this angle, as 'tis ſaid of thoſe of the vale of Angrougne : 
* They lived a peculiar fort of life, had particular fa- 
« ſhions, cloaths, and manners,” and were ruled and go- 
verned by certain particular laws and uſages, received 
trom father to ſon, to which they ſubmitted, without 
other conſtraint than the reverence due to cuſtom. This 
little ſtate had continued from all antiquity in ſo happy 
a condition, that no neighbouring judge was ever put io 
the trouble of enquiring into their quarrels, no ad- 
vocate ever retained to give them counſel, nor ſtranger 
ever called in to compole their differences; nor was ever 
any of them ſeen ſo reduced as to go a begging. They 
avoided all alliances and traffic with the reſt of man- 
kind, that they might not corrupt the purity of their own 
government; till, as they ſay, * one of them, in the me- 
* mory of their. fathers, having a mind ſpurred on d 

a noble 


#* Aulon. epig. 74. + Mart, lib, vi, epig. 53, 
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a noble ambition, contrived, in order to bring his name 
into credit and reputation, to make one of his ſons 
* ſomething more than ordinary, and, having put him to 
learn to write, made him, at laſt, a brave ſcrivener for 
the village: This fellow, being grown up, began to 
* diſdain their ancient cuſtoms, and to buz into the peo- 
6 ba ears the pomp of the other parts of the nation : 
The firſt prank he played was, to adviſe a friend of 
his, whom ſome- body had offended by ſawing off the 
* horns of one of his ſhe-goats, to make his complaint 
of it to the king's judges thereabouts, and fo he went 
on in this practice, till he ſpoiled all.” 

In the tail of this corruption, they ſay, there happen- 
en another of worſe conſequence, by means of a phyſi- 
cian, who fell in love with one of their daughters, had a 
mind to marry her, and to live amongſt them. This 
man firſt of all began to teach them the names of fe- 
vers, rheums, and impolthumes, the ſeat of the heart, 
liver, and inteſtines, a ſcience, till then, utterly un- 
known to them; and inſtead of garlic with which they 
were wont to cure all manner of diſeaſes, how painful 
or extreme ſoever, he taught them, though it were but 
for a cough, or any little cold, to take flirange mix- 
tures and began to make a trade, not only of their 
healths, but of their lives. I hey ſwear, that, till 
then, they never perceived the evening air to be of- 
ſenſive to the head, nor that to drink, when they were 
hot, was hurtful, nor that the winds of autumn were 
more unwholeſome than thoſe of the ſpring ; that, ſince 
this uſe of phy ſic, they find themſelves oppreſſed with 
a legion of unuſual diſeaſes, and that they perceive a 
general decay in their wonted vigour, and their lives 
are cut ſhorter by the half” This is the firſt of my 
ſtories, 

The other is, that, before I was afflicted with the ſtone, 
hearing that the blood of a he-goat was, with many in 
very great eſteem, and looked upon as a celeſtial manna, 
rained down upon theſe latter ages for the ſafety and pre- 
ſervation of the lives of men, and, having heard it ſpo- 
ken of, by men of underſtanding, for an admirable drug, 
and of intallible operation, I, who have ever thought 
myſelf ſubject to all the accidents that can befal other 

men, 
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men, had a mind, in my perfect health, to furniſh myſelf 
with this admirable medicine, and therefore gave order 
to have a goat fed at home according to the receipt : For 
he muſt be taken up in the hotteſt months of ſummer, and 
mutt only have aperitive herbs given io eat, and white- 
wine to drink. Iwent home, by chance, the very day 
he was to be killed ; and one came and told me, that the 
cook had found two or three great balls in his paunch, 
that rattled againſt one another amongſt what he had 
eaten: I was curious to have all his entrails brought be- 
fore me, where, having cauſed the ſkin that incloſed them 
to be cut, there tumbled out three great lumps, as light 
as ſpunges, ſo that they appeared to be hollow; but, as 
to the reſt, hard and firm without, and ſpotted all over 
with various dead colours: One was perſectly round, and 
of the bigneſs of a little ball; the other two ſomething 
leſs, of an imperfect roundneſs, as ſeeming not to be ar- 
| rived at their full growth: I find, by enquiry of people 
accuſtomed to open theſe animals, that it is a rare and un- 
uſual accident : ”T'is likely theſe are ſtones of the ſame 
nature with ours, and, if ſo, it muſt needs be a very vain 
hope, in thoſe who have the ſtone, to extract their cure 
from the blood of a beaſt, which was itſelf in a way to 
die of the ſame diſeaſe : For to ſay, that the blood does 
not participitate of this contagion, and does not alter its 
wonted virtue, it is rather to be believed, that nothing is 
ingendered in a body but by the confpiracy and commu- 
nication of all the parts: The whole maſs works toge- 
ther, though one part contributes more to the work than 
another, according to the diverſity of operations: Where- 
fore it is vety likely, that there was ſome petrifying qua- 
lity in all the parts'of this goat. It was not ſo much for 
the fear of the future, and for myſelf, that I was curious 
of this experiment, but becauſe it falls out in mine, as it 
does in many other families, that the women ftore up 
fuch ſmall wares for the ſervice of the common people, 
uſing the ſame receipt in fifty ſeveral diſeaſes, and ſuch a 
receipt as they will not take themſelves, and yet triumph 
in their good ſucceſſes. 7 F 


, * 


As to what remains, I honour phyſicians, not accord- 


ing to the rule, for neceſſity, (for to this paſſage may be 
added another of the prophet, reproving king Aſa for ha- 
| ving 
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ving recourſe to a phyſician) but for their own ſakes, 
having, known many honeſt amiable men of that protetlſi- 
on. I do not attack them, but their art; and do not 
much blame them for making their advantage of our fol- 
ly, for moſt men do the ſame. Many callings, both of 
greater and leſs dignity than theirs, have no other foun- 
dation or ſupport than abuſe of the public. When I am 
ſick I call them in, if they come by my door, only to have 
a little chat, and fee them as others do. I give them 
leave © to command me to keep myſelf warm,” becauſe I 
chuſe to do it, and to appoint leeks or lettuce for my 
broth ; to order me white-wine or claret, and all other 
1 in like manner, at their own pleaſure, which are 
indifferent to my palate and cuſtom. I know, very well, 
that I do nothing for them in ſo doing, becauſe ſharpneſs 
and odd taſtes are accidents of the very eſſence of phy- 
fic. Lycurgus ordered wine for the fick Spartans : 
Why? Becauſe they abominated the drinking of it when 
they were well: As a gentleman, a neighbour of mine, 
takes it for a moſt wholeſome medicine 1n his fever, be- 
cauſe that naturally he mortally hates the taſte of it. 

How many do we ſee, amongſt them, of my humour, 
that deſpiſe taking phyſic themſelves, are men of libe- 
ral diet, and live a quite contrary ſort of life to what 
they preſcribe to others? What is this but flatly to abuſe 
our ſimplicity ? For their own lives and healths are no 
leſs dear to them than ours are to us, and they would 
accommodate their effects to their own rules, if they did 
not themſelves know how falſe they are. 

'Tis the fear of death, and of pain, an impatience of 
the diſeaſe, and a violent and indiſcreet deſire of a pre- 
ſent cure that ſo blind us: And 'tis pure cowardice that 
makes our belief ſo pliable and eaſy ; and yet moſt men 
do not fo much believe as they acquieſce and permit, for 
J hear them find fault, and complain, as well as we: 
But they reſolve at laſt; What ſhall I do then? As if 
impatience were, of itſelf, a better remedy than patience. 
Is there any one of thoſe who have ſuffered themſelves to 
be captivated by this miſerable ſubjection, that does not 
equally ſurrender himſelf to all forts of impoſtures? Who, 


does not give up himſelf alike to the mercy of * 
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has the impudence to promiſe him a cute? The * Ha- 
bylonians carried their ſick into the public ſquare, the 
phyſician was the people, where every one that paſſed 
by, being in humanity and civility obliged to inquire of 
their condition, gave ſome advice according to his own 
experience. We do little better, there being not fo filly 
a woman, whoſe ſpells and drenches we do not mike uſe 
of; and, according to my humour, if I were to take 
phyfic, I would ſooner chuſe to take theirs than any 
other, becauſe, at leaſt, it will do no harm. What 
Homer and Plato ſaid of the Egyptians, that they were 
all phyſicians, may be ſaid of all people; there is no 
one that does not boaſt of ſome rare receipt, and who 
will not venture it upon his neighbour, if he will truſt 
him. I was, the other day, in company where ſome- 
body of my fraternity + told us of a ſort of pill made up 
of a hundred and odd ingredients: It made us very 
merry, and was a ſingular conſolation, for what rock 
could withſtand fo great a battery? And yet I hear, by 
thoſe who made trial of it, that the leaſt atom of gravel 
would not ſtir for it. 

I cannot take my hand from this paper, before I have 
added a word or two more, concerning the aſſurance 
they give us of the certainty of their drugs, from the 
experiments they have made. The — 4 7 part, and, 
think, above two thirds of the medicinal virtues con- 
ſiſt in the quinteſſence, or occult property of the ſimples, 
of which we can have no other information than the ule : 
For quinteſſence is no other than a quality, of which we 
cannot, by our reaſon, find out the cauſe: In fuch 
proofs, theſe, which they pretend to have acquired by 
the inſpiration of ſome dæmon, I am content to receive 
(for I meddle not with miracles) as alſo the proofs which 
are drawn from things, that, upon ſome other account, 
oft fall into uſe amongſt us; as if in wool, wherewith 
we are wont to cloath ourſelves, there has accidentally 
ſome occult deficcative property been found out of cur- 
ing kibed heels, or as if, in the radiſh we eat for food, 
there has been found out ſome aperitive operation. Ga- 

| len 

* "Twas a law wiſely eſtabliſhed, ſays Herodotus, lib. i. p. 91. 

+ Meaning, that was troubled with the ſtone, 
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len reports, That a man happened to be cured of a le- 
proſy by drinking wine out of a veſſel into which a 


viper had crept by chance.“ In which example, we 


find the means, and a very likely guide to this expe- 
rience ; as we alſo do in thoſe which phy ſicians pretend 
to have been directed to by the example of ſome beaſts : 
But in moſt of their other experiments, wherein they de- 
clare to have been conducted by fortune, and to have 
had no other guide than chance, I find the progreſs of 
this information incredible. Suppoſe a man looking 
round about him upon the infinite number of things, 
plants, animals, and metals, I do not know where he 
would begin his trial; and though his firſt fancy ſhould 
fix him upon an elk's horn, wherein there muſt be a 
very gentle and eaſy belief, he will yet find himſelf 
perplexed in his ſecond operation. There are ſo many 
maladies, and ſo many circumſtances laid before him, 
that, before he can arrive at the certainty of the point, 
to which the perfection of his experience ſhould arrive, 
human ſenſe will be nonplufſed : And before he can, 
amongſt this infinity of things, find out what this horn 
is; amongſt ſo many diſeaſes, what the epilepſy ; a- 
mongſt the many conſtitutions, the melancholic ; the 
many ſeaſons in winter, the many nations in the French, 
the many ages in age, the many celeſtial mutations in 
the conjunction of Venus and Saturn, and the many 
parts in man's body, to a finger: And being, in all 
this, directed neither by argument, conjectures, example, 
nor divine inſpiration, but by the ſole motion of fortune, 
it muſt be by a fortune perfectly artificial, regular, and 
methodical. And, after the cure is performed, how can 
he aſſure himſelf, that it was not ' becauſe the diſeaſe 
* was arrived at its period, or an effect of chance? or 
the operation of ſomething elſe that he had eaten, 
* drank, or touched that day? or by virtue of his 
« grandmother's prayers ?” And, moreover, had this ex- 
periment been perfect, how many times was it reiterat- 
ed, and this long bead-roll of fortunes and encounters 
ſtrung anew from chance to conclude a certain rule? 
And, when the rule is concluded, by whom I pray you? 
Of ſo many millions, there are but three men who take 
upon them to record their experiments: And muſt — 

needs 
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needs juſt meet one of theſe? What if another, and a 
hundred others have made contrary experiments? We 
might, peradventure, have ſome light in this, were all 
the judgments and arguments of men known to us. But 


that three witneſſes, three doctors, ſhould lord it over 


all mankind, is againſt all reaſon. It were fit that hu- 
man nature ſhould have deputed and culled them out, 
and, that they were declared our comptrollers by expreſs 
letters of attorney. 


To Madam De DurAs. 


Mab Au, 
c HE laſt time you came to ſee me, you found 
6 me at work upon this chapter, and as it may 
happen, that theſe trifles may, one day, fall into your 
* ladyſhip's hands, I defire alſo, that they teſtify, how 
much the author will think himſelf honoured by any 
* favour you ſhall pleaſe to ſhew them. You will there 
find the ſame air and behaviour you have obſerved 
in his converſation, and, though I might have aſſum- 
ed ſome better and more honourable garb than my 
© own, I would not chuſe it; for I require nothing more 
of theſe writings, but to preſent me to your memory, 
« ſuch as I naturally am. The ſame conditions and he 
culties, your ladyſhip has been pleaſed to receive and 
entertain with much more honour and courteſy than 
they deſerve, I will put together (but without altera- 
« tion) in one ſolid body, that may, peradventure, con- 
© tinue ſome years, or ſome days, after I am gone; 
© where you may find them again, when your ladyſhip 
< ſhall pleaſe to refreſh your memory, without putting you 
© to any greater trouble, neither are they worth it. I de- 
© fire you ſhould continue the favour of your friendſhip to 
© me, by the ſame qualities by which it was acquired. 
© T am not at all ambitious, that any one ſhould love 
and eſteem me more dead than living. The humour 
of Tiberius is ridiculous, but yet common, who was 
more ſollicitous to extend his renown to poſterity, than 
to render himſelf valuable and acceptable to men of 
his own time. If I was one of thoſe to whom the 
world could owe commendation, I would acquit the 
one half to have the other in hand, that their praiſes 
might 
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* might come quick and crouding about me, more thick 


than long, more full than durable; and let them ceaſe, 
in God's name, with my knowledge, and when 
the ſweet found can no longer ring in my ears. It 
were an idle humour to go about, now that I am go- 
ing to forſake the commerce of men, to offer mylelt to 
them by a new recommendation. 

I make no account of the goods I could not imploy 
in the ſervice of my life: And ſuch as I am, I will be 
elſewhere than in paper : My art and induſtry have been 
ever directed to ſet a value upon myſelt ; and my 
ſtudies, to teach me to do, and not to write. I have 
made it my whole buſineſs to frame my life. This has 
been my profeſſion and imploy ment. I am leſs a book- 


maker than any thing elſe. I have coveted fo much 


underſtanding for the ſervice of my preſent and real con- 


veniencies, and not to lay up a ſtock for my heirs. 


Whoever has any merit, let him make it appear in his 
ordinary diſcourſes, in his courtſhips, and his quar- 
rels; in play, in bed, at table, in the management of 
his affairs, in his economy. I ſee ſome that make 
good books in ragged breeches, who, if they would 


| have been ruled by me, ſhould firſt have mended their 


breeches. Aſk a Spartan, whether he had rather be 
a good orator, or a good ſoldier ? And, it I was aſked 
the ſame queſtion, F would rather chuſe to be a good 
cook, had I not one already to ſerve me. Good God! 


Madam, how ſhould I hate the reputation of being a 


good writer, and an aſs and a fot in every thing elle: 
Yet I hail rather be a fool in any thing, than to have 
made ſo ill a choice wherein to impfoy my talent: 
And I am fo far from expecting to gain any new re- 
putation by theſe follies, that I ſh all come off pretty 
well, if 1 loſe nothing by them of that little I had 
before: For, beſides that this dead painting will take 
from my natural being, it has no reſemblance to my 


better condition, which is alſo much lapſed from my 


former vigour and chearfulneſs, and looks faded and 
withered: I am ſunk towards the bottom of the barrel, 
which begins to taſte of the lees. 

For the reſt, madam, I ſhould not have dared to 
make to bold with the myſteries of phy ſie, conſide riug 
Vol. III. Tr © the 
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* the eſteem that your ladyſhip, and ſo many others 
© have of it, had I not had encouragement from their 
* own authors. I think they have, among the ancients, 
only two Latiniſts, Pliny and Celſus. If theſe ever 
fall into your hands, you will find, that they ſpeak 
* much more rudely of their art than I do; I but pinch 
mit, they cut the throat of it.” 

Pliny, amongſt other things, twits them with this, 
that when they are at the end of the rope, that 1s, 
when they have done the utmoſt of what they are able 
to do, they have a pretty device to ſave themſelves, 
of recommending their patients, after they have teazed 
and tormented them with their drugs and- diets to no 
purpoſe, ſome to vows and miracles, and others to hot 
baths. * (Be not angry, madam, he ſpeaks not of thoſe 
in our parts, who are under the protection of your 
houſe, and all Gramontins.) They have a third way 
to ſave their own credit, by ridding their hands of us, 
and ſecuring themſelves from the reproaches we might 
caſt in their teeth, of the little amendment we find, 
when they have had us ſo long in their hands, that 
they have but one more invention left wherewith to 
amuſe us; which is, To ſend us to the better air of 
ſome other country.” This, madam, is enough; I 
hope you will give me leave to return to my former 
dilcourle, from which I have fo far digreſſed, the bet- 
ter to divert you.” 

It was, I think, Pericles *, who being aſked, © How 
he did? You may judge, ſays he, by theſe,” ſhewing 
ſome little labels he had tied about his neck and arms. 
By this he would infer, that he muſt needs be very ſick, 
when he was reduced to a neceſſity of having recourſe to 
tuch idle things, and of ſuffering himſelf to be equipped. 
don't ſay, but, ſome day or other, I may be ſuch a 
tool as to commit my life and health to the mercy and 
government of phyſicians. I may fall into ſuch fren- 
25: I dare not be reſponſible for my future conftancy : 
But then, if any one aſk me, How I do?” I may alſo 
anſwer, as Pericles did, You may judge by this, ſhew- 
ing my hand clutched up with fix drachms of opium: It 
will be a very evident fign of a violent ſickneſs ; and my 

judgment 
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judgment will be very much unhinged. If once fear 
and impatience get ſuch an advantage over me, it may 
very well be concluded, that there is a dreadful fever in 
my mind. I have taken the pains to plead this cauſe, 
which I don't very much underſtand, a little to back and 
ſupport the natural averſion to drugs, and the practice 
of phyſic, which I have derived from my anceſtors, to 
the end it may not be a mere ſtupid and temerarious 
averſion, but have a little more form; and allo, that 
they who ſhall ſee me fo firm againſt the exhortations 
and menaces that ſhall be given me, when my infitmities 
are at the worſt, may not think 'tis mere obſtinacy in 
me; or leſt any one be ſo ill-natured, as to judge it to 
be from a view to glory: For it would be a ſtrange ſort 
of ambition to ſeek to gain honour by an action that my 
gardener, or my groom, can perform as well as I. 
Certainly, I have not a heart ſo puffed up, and ſo win- 
dy, that I ſhould exchange ſo ſolid a pleaſure as florid 
health, and a good plight, for an airy, ſpiritual, and 
imaginary pleaſure. Glory, even that of the four ſons 
of Aymon, 1s too dear bought by a man of my humour, 
if it coſt him three ſmart fits of the ſtone. Give me 
health, in God's name! Such as love our phyſic, may 
alſo have good, great, and convincing conſiderations ; 
do not hate whimſies contrary to my own. I am to 
far from being angry to ſee a difference betwixt mine 
and other men's judgments, and fo far from rendering 
myſelf unſociable with men, for being of another ſenſe 
and party than mine, that, on the contrary, (the mot 
general courſe, that nature has followed, being variety, 
and more in fouls than bodies, foraſmuch as they are of 
a more ſupple ſubſtance, and more ſuſceptible of forms) 
I find it much more rare to ſee our humours and deſigns 
agree: And there never were, in the world, two opini- 
ons any more alike, than two hairs, or two grains: 
Their moſt univerſal quality is diverſity. 


The End of the SEConD Book. 
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BOOK III. 


I. 


CHAP. L Of Profit and Honefy. 


HERE's no man but at one time or other ſays 
| a ſilly thing; but the worſt on't is when he at- 
fects it. | 

Nz ille magno conatu magnat nugas dixerit. &. 

The man in troth with much ado 

Has prov'd that one and one make two. 3 

This does not touch me. My nonſenſe ſlips from me 
with as little care as it merits, and it is well it does ſo. 
I would quit it on a ſudden for the little there is in it of 
value, and neither buy nor ſell it for more than the 
weight. I ſpeak on paper as I do to the firſt man I meet; 
and that this is true, obſerve what follows. | 

Who would not abhor treachery when Tiberius would 
not admit of it in a matter of ſuch importance to him? 
+ He had word ſent from Germany that if he thought 
tit, they would by poiſon rid him of Arminius, who 
was the moſt powerful enemy the Romans had, he 
having treated them very baſely in the time of Varus, 
and being the only man that hindred the increaſe of 
their empire in thoſe countries. The anſwer he returned 

Was, 


* Terence Heauton. act 3. ſcene 9. 
+ Tacit. annal. L 2. c. 88 
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was, That it was the cuſtom of the Romans to be revenged 
on their enemies by open force, ſword in hand; not 
clandeſtinely, nor by fraud: wherein he preferr'd the 
thing that was honourable, to the profitable. He was 
(you will ſay) a bector. I believe as much; but that's 
no great wonder in the gentlemen of his profeſſion. But 
the acknowledgment of virtue is no leſs valid by its com- 
ing from the lips of him who hates it, foraſmuch as 
truth forces it from him; and if he will not embrace it in 
his breaſt, he puts it on at leaſt by way of ornament. 

Our ſtructure, both external and internal, is full of 
imperfection; yet there is nothing in nature but what is 
of uſe, not even inutility itſelf. There is nothing in this 
univerſe which has not ſome proper place in it. Our 
being is cemented with certain ſcurvy qualities: Ambiti- 
on, jealouſy, envy, revenge, ſuperſtition, deſpair, have 
ſo natural a lodgment in us that the image of them 1s diſ- 
cern'd in the brute beaſts; nay, cruelty itſelf, a vice ſo 
much out of nature, for even in the midſt of compaſſion, 
we feel within us an unaccountable bitter-ſweet titilla- 
tion of ill- natur'd pleaſure in ſeeing another ſuffer ; and 
even children are ſenſible of it. 

Suave mari magno turbantibus æquora ventis 

E terra magnum alterius ſpectare laborem *. 

"T's ſweet from land to ſee a ſtorm at ſea, 

And others ſinking whilft ourſelves are free. 
Whoever ſhould diveſt man of the ſeeds of ſuch qualities 
would deſtroy the fundamental conditions of human lite. 
Likewiſe in all governments there are neceſſary offices, 
not only abje&t but vicious alſo. Vices have their de- 
partment there, and are employ'd as cement to connect 
us together, like poifon that is adminiſter'd for the pre- 
ſervation of our health. If they become excuſable ſoraſ- 
much as they are neceſſary for us, and becauſe the 
public neceſſity diſguiſes their real qualities, we are to 
reſign this part to the ſtrongeſt and boldeſt citizens, 
who ſacrifice their honour and conſcience, as the anci- 
ents ſacrificed their lives, for the good of their country. 
We that are weaker play thoſe parts that are more eaſy 
and leſs hazardous. The public weal requires that a 
man ſhou'd betray, tell lies, and commit murder: Let us 

3 leave 
* Lycret, lib, ii, v. 1, 2, 
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leave this commiſſion to men that are more obedient and 
more ſupple. 
I have really been often vex'd to ſee judges, by fraud 
and falſe hopes of favour or pardon, draw in a criminal 
to confeſs his fact; and to obſerve what recourſe they 
therein have to tricking and impudence. It would be of 
good ſervice to juſtice, and even to Plato himſelf, who 
countenances this manner of proceeding, to furniſh me 
with other means more ſuitable to my inclination. Tis 
a malicious kind of juſtice, and I think tis as much of- 
fended by itſelf as by others. I ſaid not long ſince, in 
{ume company, that as I ſhould be very ſorry to betray 
any private man for the ſervice of my prince, I ſhould. 
be very loth to betray my prince to any private man. 
And as I have an averſion to cheat another, ſo I ſhould 
hate to be deceived ſo myſelf, and will not much as 
furniſh any pretext or occaſion for it. 
In the few concerns which I have had to negociate 
betwixt our princes, in thoſe diviſions and ſubdiviſions 
hy which we are at this time rent, I have nicely avoided 
leading them into any miſtakes of me, and their deceiv- 
ing others by my maſk. The people of this profeſſion 
are the moſt reſerved, and pretend to be the men of the 
greateſt moderation, and the neareſt conformity to the 
tentiments of thoſe with whom they have to do. I de- 
clare ſimply what I ſincerely think, and in my own man- 
ner; being a tender negociator, and but a learner, 
who had rather fail of ſucceſs, than be wanting to my- 
ielf. And yet it has hitherto proved ſo lucky (for ſurely 
it is chiefly owing to fortune) that few. things have paſs'd 
trom hand to hand with leſs ſuſpicion, and more favour 
and ſecrecy. I have an open manner, which readily in- 
ſinuates itſelf, and gains credit upon the firſt acquain- 
tance, Simplicity, and the naked truth, in what age 
ſoever, make their way, and find their account; and 
moreover the freedom of men, who treat without any m- 
tereſt of their own, is neither hateful nor ſuſpected: And 
ſuch may very well make uſe of the anſwer of Hyparides 
to the Athenians, when they complain'd of his rough way 
ol ſpeaking, © Gentlemen, do not regard whether I am 
* free; but whether 1 am ſo without a fee, and without 
any 
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any advantage from it to my own affairs *. My free- 
dom of ſpeech has alſo naturally clear'd me of all ſuſpi- 
cion of diſſimulation by its vehemency (leaving nothing; 
unſaid, how pungent and cutting ſoever, ſo that I could 
not have ſaid worſe behind their backs) and by the full 
diſcovery it made of ſimplicity and indifference. I aim 
at no other advantage by my pleading than to plead, 
and tack no long arguments or propoſitions to it. Every 
plea plays its own part, hit or miſs. For the reſt, I am 
not ſway'd by any paſſion either of love or hatred to the 
great men, nor is my will hamper'd by the ſenſe of any 
particular injury or obligation. I honour our kings 
with an affection that is ſimply loyal and reſpectful, be- 
ing neither promyted to, nor reſtrain'd from it, by pri- 
vate intereſt ; and for this I value myfelf Nor does the 
general and juſt cauſe attract me otherwiſe than with 
moderation and coolneſs. I am not bound by ſuch co- 
gent and penetrating pre-contrats and engagements. 
Anger and hatred are not within the ſphere of juſtice, and 
are paſlions of no uſe but to thoſe who are not-to be kept 
to their duty by mere reaſon, * Utatur motu animi, qui 
< uti ratione non poteſt,” 1. e. he that can not be guided 
by reaſon 1s governed by paſſion. All lawful intentions 
are temperate in themſelves, if otherwiſe, they become 
ſeditious and unlawful, This is what makes me walk 
every where with my head ere, a frank countenance, 
and an open heart. Tis a truth, and I fear not to con- 
feſs it, I could, were it neceſſary, hold a candle to St. 
Michael, and another to his ſerpent , after the manner 
of the old woman. I will follow the right fide even 
to the fire, but will keep out of it if poſſible. Let Mon- 
taigne be overwhelm'd in the public ruin, if it muſt be 
ſo; but if it be not neceſſary, I ſhould thank my ftars 
for his ſafety, and I make uſe of all the length of line 
which my duty allows me for his preſervation. Was it 
not Atticus, ho being on the juſt but loſing — pre- 

rved 


Plutarch in his treatiſe of the difference betwixt the flatterer and 
the friend, c. 24. 

+ Montaigne means, that he ſhould be inclined to make his 
court to both the oppoſite parties, as the old woman did who ofter'd 
one wax-taper to St. Michael the archangel, and another to the 
dragon, which is repreſented fighting with St. Michael. Thi: 

woman's action, has given riſe to a fort of proverb. 
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ſerved himſelf by his moderation in that univerſal ſhip- 
wreck of the world, among ſo many various. changes 
and revolutions? For a private man as he was, this is 
more eaſy; and upon an occaſion of the like nature I 
think men are very excuſable for not being ambitious to 
meddle or make. W Ace it 0 + 

For a man to be wavering and trimming, to keep his 
affection unmoved, and without inclination, in the diſ- 
turbances of his country, and in a public diviſion, I 
think it neither decent nor honeſt, * Ea non media, fed 
nulla via eſt, velut eventum expectantium, quo for- 
tunæ conſilia ſua applicent, i. e. that is not taking the 
middle way, but really no way at all, like thoſe who 
wait for the event of things in order to take their reſoluti- 
ons accordingly *. This may be allow'd with reſpect 
to the feuds of our neighbours ; and accordingly Gelo 
the tyrant of Syracuſe ſuſpended his reſolution in the 
Barbarians war againſt the Grecians, keeping an em- 
baſſy at Delphos with preſents to lie upon the watch 
to ſee to which fide fortune would incline, and to take the 
critical minute to make the victors his friends +. But it 
would be a ſort of treaſon to proceed after this manner 
in our own domeſticaffairs, wherein a man muſt neceſſa- 
rily be of one fide or the other; tho' for a man to fit ſtill, 
who has no office nor expreſs command to urge him to 
action, I think it more excuſable (and yet this is no ex- 
cuſe for myſelf) than to meddle in foreign broils, to 
which, however, according to our laws, no man is com- 
pell'd. And yet even thoſe who wholly engage them- 
ſelves in ſuch broils, may act with ſuch temper and mo- 
deration that the ſtorm ſhall fly over their heads without 
burſting on them. Had we not reaſon to expect as 
much from M. de Morvilliers, the late biſhop of Orleans? 
And among thoſe who behave valiantly at this time, I 
know ſome of ſo much candour and good nature that they 
will continue ſteddy, however injurious may be the change 
or fate which heaven is preparing for us. I am of opi- 
nion, that it properly belongs to kings to quarrel with 
kings, and laugh at thoſe bullies who out of mere wan- 
tonneſs puſh themſelves into quarrels where the odds are fo 


great. Fora man has no particular quarrel with a prince, 
| | becauſe 


# Titus Livy, Jib, ll. ©, 41, 1 Hyrodot, lib, vii. p. 498. 
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becauſe he marches againſt him publickly and courage- 
ouſly, for his own honour, and according to his duty. 
If he does not love ſuch a perſonage, he does better, he 
eſteems him. And the cauſe of the laws, and the defence 
of the ancient government, are always remarkable for 
this, that ſuch even as for their own private intereſt diſ- 
turb the ftate, excuſe, if they do not honour, its 
defenders. 

But we ought not, tho' tis our daily practice, to call a 
bitterneſs and roughneſs of temper, which ſpring fiom pri- 
vate intereſt and paſſion, by the name of duty, nor a 
treacherous and malicious conduct, by the name of cou- 
rage. They call their propenſion to miſchief and violence 
by the name of zeal. *'T'is not the cauſe by which they 
are warm'd, but their intereſt. They kindle a war, not 
becauſe tis juſt, but becauſe tis war. 

Nothing hinders but men may behave.commodiouſly 
and loyally too among thoſe who are of the adverſe par- 
ty. Carry yourſelf, if not with an affection, always 
equal, (for it is capable of different degrees) at leaft mo- 
derate, ſuch as may not ſo engage you to one party, that 
It may challenge all that you are able to do; and content 
yourſelf alſo with a moderate degree of their favour, 
_- to ſwim in the troubled water without attempting to 

in it. 

The other way of a man's offering himſelf to ſerve 
both parties, is much more conſcientious than prudent. 
Does not he to whom you betray another perſon with 
whom you was on good terms, know that you will do as 
much by him another time? He holds you for a villain, 
yet he hears what you have to ſay, draws intelligence 
from you, and works his own ends thro? your treache- 
ry; for double-dealing men are uſeful in what they 
bring, but care muſt be taken that they carry away as 
little as poſſible. | 

I fay nothing to one party that I may not upon a fit 
occaſion ſay to the other, with a little alteration of ac- 
cent; and report nothing but things either indifferent or 
known, or what is of common conſequence. cannot al- 
low myſelf for any conſideration to tell them a lye. What. 
is truſted with me as a ſecret, I religiouſly conceal; but 
I take as few truſts upon me of that nature as I can : 


The 


: 
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The ſecrets of princes are a troubleſome burden to thoſe 
who are not intereſted in them. I very willingly indent 
that they truſt me with little, but that they rely with 
confidence upon what I tell them. T have always known 
. more than I defired. One open way of ſpeaking intro- 
duces another open way of ſpeaking, and draws out 
diſcoveries like wine and love. In my opinion Philippi- 
des anſwer d king Lyſimachus very diſcreetly, who aſk- 
ing him what ſhare of his eſtate he ſhould beſtow upon 
him, What you will, ſaid he, provided it be none of 
« your ſecrets * I ſee that every one grumbles and is 
difpleas'd if the bottom of ſuch affairs as he is concern d 
in be conceal'd from him, or that there be any reſervati- 
on uſed in the things: For my part I am content to 
know no more of the matter than what tis intended I 
ſhould be employ'd in, nor do I deſire that my know- 
ledge ſhould exceed or conſtrain my promiſe. If I muft 
ſerve for an inſtrument of deceit, let it be at leaſt with 
a ſalvo to my conſcience. I am not willing to be reputed 
a ſervant ſo affectionate or ſo loyal, as to be thought a fit 
tool to betray any man. He that 1s faithleſs to himſelf 
may well be ſo to his ſovereign. But princes don't accept 
of men by halves, and deſpiſe ſervices that are limited and 
£ conditional. There is no remedy for it. I tell them 
.. frankly how far I can go and no farther ; for a ſlave I 
ſhould not be but with reaſon, and yet I could hardly 
ſubmit to that condition. And they alſo are to blame 
who exact from a freeman the ſame ſubjection and obliga- 
tion to their ſervice, as they do from him they have made 
and bought, or whoſe fortune depends particularly and 
expreſly upon them. The laws have rid me of a great 
anxiety ; they have choſen me a fortune, and given me 
2 guardian. Every other ſuperiority and obligation 
ought to be relative to that appointment, and to be cur- 
tail'd, Not that if my affection ſhould incline me other- 
wiſe, I ſhould conſent to it immediately. The will and 
the deſire make a law for themſelves, but actions are to 
receive theirs from public authority. All this procedure 
of mine is ſomewhat different from our common forms ; 
it would not be productive of great effects, nor would it 
be of long duration. Innocence itſelf could not in this 
| age 


* Plutarch of curioſity, c. iv, 
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age of ours either negociate without diſſimulation, or traf- 
fick without lying: and indeed public employments do not 
at all ſuit my taſte ; what my profeſſion requires I per- 
form in the molt private manner I can, While I was but 
young I was deeply engaged in buſineſs, and ſucceeded ; 
but I took myſelf off of it in good time. I have ſince 
often avoided meddling in it, rarely accepted, and never 
aſk'd it, turning my back to ambition; and if not like 
the watermen who advance forward while they look 
backward, yet ſo nevertheleſs that | am not ſo much oblig- 
ed to my reſolution as to my good fortune that | was not 
embark'd in it: For there are ways leſs diſpleaſing to my 
taſte, and more ſuitable to my ability, by which if ſhe 
had heretofore call'd me to the public ſervice, and my own 
advancement in the world's opinion, I know I ſhould in 
ſpite of all my arguments have purſued them. Such as 
commonly ſay in oppoſition to what I profeſs, that what 
I call freedom, ſimplicity and plainneſs in my manners, 
is art and fineſſe, and rather prudence than goodneſs, in- 
duſtry than nature, good ſenſe than good luck, do me 
more honour than diſgrace, but really they make my 
ſubtilty too refined: And whoever has follow'd me cloſe, 
and pry'd narrowly into me, I will give him up the 
int if he does not confeſs that there is no rule in their 
ſchool that cou'd anſwer to this natural motion, and 
maintain an appearance of liberty and licence ſo equal 
and inflexible thro' ſo many various and crooked paths, 
and that all their care and ingenuity could not have car- 
ry'd them through. The path of truth is but one and 
ſimple ; but that of private advantage, and of the conve- 
niency of the buſineſs which a man has upon his hands, 
is double, uneven and caſual: I have often ſeen theſe 
counterfeit and artificial liberties taken, but for the moſt 
part without ſucceſs. They are apt to reliſh of the afs 
in /Eſop's fables; which, in emulation of the dog, fawn- 
ingly clap'd his two fore-feet upon his maſter's ſhoulders, 
for which his maſter gave him twice the number of blows 
with a cudgel, as the dog had careſſes for the like fort of 
complaiſance. Id maxime quemque decet, quod eſt 
* cujuſque ſuum maxime *, j. e. That is moſt becom- 
ing to every man which is moſt natural to him. I am 
rot 
* Cicero de offic, lib, i. c. 31. 
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not willing to deprive deceit of its due rank, that would 
be miſtaking the world. There are vices that are lawful 
as there are many actions either good or excuſable, that 
are in a ſtrict ſenſe illegal. | 

The juſtice, which in itſelf is natural and univerſal, is 
otherwiſe and more nobly regulated than that other par- 
ticular and national juſtice, which is reſtrain'd to the 
neceſſity of our ſtate affairs. Veri juris germanæque 
« juſtitiz ſolidam et expreſſam effigiem nullam tenemus: 
umbrã et imaginibus utimur *, i. e. We retain no ſo- 
lid and expreſs model of true law and perfect juſtice; we 
have only a ſhadow and faint ſketch of it; inſomuch that 
+ the ſage Dandamys hearing the lives of .Socrates, Py- 
thagoras, and Diogenes, read, eſteem'd them to be great 
perlonages in every other reſpect, but in their too great 
ſubjection to the reverence of the laws, for the authority 
and ſupport of which, true virtue muſt abate very much 
of its original vigour ; and many vicious actions are in- 
troduced, not only by their permiſſion, but allo by their 
perſuaſion. * Ex ſenatus conſultis plebiſque ſcitis ſcelera 
« exercentur , i. e. The commiſſion of certain crimes 
is authoriz'd by the decrees of the ſenate and the com- 
mon people. I follow the common phraſe, which makes 
a diſtinction betwixt things profitable and honeſt, ſo as 
to call ſome natural actions which are not only uſe ful but 
neceſſary, diſhonelt and obſcene. 

But let us proceed in our inſtances of treachery. TWO 
pretenders to the kingdom of Thrace fell into a diſpute 
about their title. Ihe emperor hinder'd them from takifig 
arms; but one of them under colour of bringing matters 


to an amicable iſſue by an interview, having invited his 


competitor to an entertainment at his houſe, cauſed him 
to be ſecured, and put to death $. Juſtice required: that 
the Romans ſhould have ſatisfaction for this offence, but 
there was a difficulty in obtaining it by the common 
forms. , What there fore they could not do law fully, with- 


* Cicero de offic. lib. iii. c. 17. | 

+ He was an Indian ſage who lived in the time of Alexander. 

What Montaigne here ſays of him is reported by Plutarch, who 

calls him Dandamis, in the life of Alexander, ch. 20. *Tis the 

lame in Strabo, lib. 15. where this Indian philoſopher is call'd Man- 
danis. I have taken all this from M. de la Monnoye. 
{ Senec. ep. 95. $ Tacit, annal. lib, ii. c. 65. 
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out a war, and without danger, they attempted by trea- 
chery, and what they cou'd not do honeſtly they accom- 
pliſh'd profitably. For this end one Pomponius Flaccus 
was pitch'd upon as a fit inftrument *. This man, by 
diſſembled words and aſſurances, having drawn the other 
into his toil, inſtead of the honour and favour which he 
had promiſed him, ſent him bound hand ard foot to 
Rome. Here one traytor betray'd another, contrary to 
the common cuſtom; for they are full of miſtruſt, and 
tis not eaſy to over-reach them in their own art; witnels 
the fad experience we have lately had of this. 

Let who will be Pomponius Flaccus, and there are 
enough that would. For my part both my word and 
my faith are like all the reſt, parts of this common body : 
The beſt they can do is to ſerve the public, and this ! 


take to be preſuppoſed : But as, ſhould one command me 


to take charge of the palace and the records, or to enter 
upon the office of conductor of pioneers, I would ſay, 
That as to the former, 'tis what I don't underſtaind, and 
as to the latter, that I am called to 2 more honourable 
employment: So likewiſe, ſhould any one want me tv 
lye, betray, and forſwear myſelf, for ſome notable ſer- 
vice, much more to aſſaſſinate or poiſon, J would fay, it 
have robbed or ſtolen from any one, ſend me forth- 
with to the galleys. For 'tis juſtifiable for a man of ho- 
nour to ſay, as the Lacedzmonians did, when they were 
juſt on the point of concluding their agreement er their 
defeat by Antipater, © You may impoſe as hezvy and 
* ruinous burdens upon us as you pleaſe, but it you com- 
mand us to do things that are ſhameful and diſnoneſt, 
« you will only loſe your time .“ Every one, to be 
ſure, had taken the ſame oath to himſelf that the kings of 
Egypt made their judges ſwear ſolemnly ; viz. That they 
would not decree any thing contrary to their conſciences, 
tho? they themſelves ſhould command it t. In ech comn- 
miſſions there is an evident mark of ignomin; and con- 
demnatiop: And whoever gives you ſuch a commiſſion 
does in fact accuſe you, and he gives it you, if you un- 
derſtand it right, for a burden and a puniſhment. As 

* Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. 67. Plutarch in his difference of 
the flatterer and the friend, c. 21, 1 Fiutarch in the remarkable 


ſay ings of the ancient kings, &c. towards the begianing. 
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much as the public affairs are amended by what you do, 
your own are impaired by it ; and the better you behave 
for the public you act ſo much the worſe for yourſelf: 
Nor will it be a new thing, nor perhaps without ſome 
colour of juſtice, if the ſame perſon ruin you. who ſet 
you at work. ; | 

If treachery ought to be excuſable in any caſe, it is on- 
ly fo when it is employed in chaſtiſing and betraying 
the traitor. There are examples enough of treache- 
ry, not only where it was refuſed, but puniſhed by 
thoſe in whoſe favour it had been undertaken. Who 
does not know the ſentence of Fabricius againſt Pyr- 
rhus's phy fician ? | 

But we find this alſo recorded, that a man has given 
command for an action which he afterwards ſeverely re- 
venged on the perſon whom he employed in it, rejecting 
a credit and power fo uncontrouled, and diſavowing a 
ſervitude and obedience ſo ſordid and abandoned. Jaro- 
pelc duke of Ruſſia tampered with a gentleman of Hun- 
gary to betray Boleſlaus king of Poland by putting him 
to death, or giving the Ruſſians an opportunity to do 
him ſome notable injury. The gentleman acted very 
craftily in the affair ; he devoted himſelf more than ever 
to the ſervice of the king, obtain'd to be of his council, 
and one of his chief confidents. With theſe advantages, 
and chuſing the critical opportunity of his ſovereign's ab- 
ſence, he betray'd to the Ruſſians the great and rich city 
of Wiſliez, which was intirely plunder'd and burnt by 
them, with the total laughter, not only of it inhabitants, 
without diſtinction of ſex or age, but of a great num- 
ber of the neighbouring gentry whom he had convened 
there for his purpoſe. Jaropelc being glutted with his 
revenge, and wrath being appeaſed, for which however 
he had ſome pretence (for Boleſlaus had very much pro- 
voked him, and by a behaviour too of the like kind) and 
being gorged with the fruit of this treachery, taking into 
conſideration the deformity of the act in a naked ab- 
{tracted light, and looking upon it with a calm diſpaſſio- 
nate view, conceived ſuch a remorſe and diſguſt at it that 
he cauſed the eyes of his agent to be pull'd out, and his 
tongue and privy parts to be cut off. 


Antigonus 
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Antigonus perſuaded the ſoldiers call'd Argyraſpides 
to betray his adverſary Eumenes their general into his 
hands. But when he had put him to death, after they had fo 
delivered him up to him, he himſelf deſired to be the com- 
miſſioner of the divine juſtice for the puniſhment of ſo de- 
teſtable a crime, and conſigned them over to the gover- 
nor of the province, with expreſs command by all means 
to deſtroy and bring them all to an evil end *. So that 
of that great number of men not one ever return'd to 
Macedonia. The better he had been ſerved by them 
the more wicked he judged the ſervice to be, and the 
more deſerving of puniſhment. 

The flave who betrayed his maſter P. Sulpicius, by 
diſcovering the place where he lay conceal'd, was, accord- 
ing to promiſe, manumitted from Sylla's profcription ; 
but by virtue of his edict, tho? he was no longer a ſlave, 
he was inſtantly thrown headlong from the Tarpeian 
rock f. 

And our king Clovis inſtead of armour of gold, which 
he had promiſed them, cauſed three of Canacro's ſervants 
to be hanged after they had betray'd their maſter to him, 
tho” he had ſet them upon it. They were kanged with 
the purſe of their reward about their necks. After they 
had fatisfied their ſecond and ſpecial engagement they ſa- 
tisfy the general and firſt. 

Mahomet the ſecond being reſolved to rid himſelf of his 
brother out of a jealouſy of his power, as is the cuſtom 
of the Ottoman race, employed one of his officers in the 
execution, who choak'd him by pouring too much water at 
once into his throat. When this was done, Mahomet, 
to make atonement for the murder, deliver'd the man 
who committed it into the hands of the deceaſed's mother 
(for they were only brothers by the father's fide) who 
in his preſence ript open the murderer's boſom, and in a 
fury ran her hands into his breaſt, and rifled it for bis 
heart, which ſhe tore out, and threw to the dogs. And 
even to the vileſt of people it is a pleaſure, when their end 
has been ſerved by a criminal action, to patch it up with 
ſome mixture of goodneſs and juſtice, as by way of com- 
penſation and check of conſcience. To which may be 


* Plutarch in his life of Eumenes, c. 9. towards the end. 
+ Valer. Max. lib. yi. c. 5. in Romanis Q 7. 
U 2 added, 
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added, that they look upon the inſtruments of ſuch hor- 
rid erimes, as upon perſons that reproach them there- 
with, and aim by their deaths to cancel the memory and 
teſtimony of ſuch practices. 

Nov if peradventure you are rewarded, in order not to 
fruſtrate the public neceſſity of this extreme and deſperate 
remedy, he who beſtows the reward cannot for all that, if 
he be not ſuch a one himſelf, but look upon you as a curſed 
and execrable fellow ; and concludes you to be a greater 
traitor than he does the perſon whom you betray ; for he 
{eels the malignity of your courage by your own hands, 
being employ'd without reluctance and without objecti- 
on. And he employs you like the moft abandoned miſ- 
creants in the office of hangman, an office as uſeful as it 
is diſhonourable. Beſides the baſeneſs of. ſuch commiſſi- 
ons, there is moreover a proſtitution of conſcience. Se- 
Janus's daughter being a virgin, and as ſuch being not to 
be put to death, according to the form of law at Rome, 
the was, in order to conform to the law, firſt raviſh'd b 
the hangman, and then ſtrangled *. Thus not only his 
hand but his ſoul is a ſlave to the public convenience. 
When Amurath the firſt, more ſeverely to puniſh his 
ſubjects for having ſupported the parricide rebellion of 
his ſon, ordered that the neareſt of kin to them ſhould 
lend 2 hand in their execution; Ethink it was very honous- 
able in any of them who choſe rather to be unjuſtly 
geern'd culpable for another's parricide, than to be obe- 
dient to the demand of juſtice for a parricide of their 
own. And whereas, at the taking of ſome little forts, I 
have ſeen raſcals, who, to fave their own lives, have 
been glad to hang their friends and companions, I have 
thought them in a worſe condition than thoſe that were 
hang'd. Tis ſaid that Witholde, a prince of Lithuania, 
introduced a practice, that a criminal who was con- 
demn'd todie, ſhould diſpatch himſelf with his own hand ; 
for he thought it ſtrange that a third perſon, who. was 
innocent of the crime, ſhould be charged with, and em- 
ployed in, homicide, 

When ſome urgent circumſtance, and ſome impetuous 
and unforeſeen accident, that very much concerns his 
government, compels a prince to evade his word and his 

| engagement, 


* Tacit. Annal. lib. y. c. g. 
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engagement, or elſe throws him out of his ordinary duty, 
he ought to aſcribe this neceſſity to a ſcourge of the di- 
vine rod. Vice it is not, for he has given up his own 
reaſon to a more univerſal and powerful reaſon ; but cer- 
tainly it is a misfortune : So that if any one ſhould aſk me 
what remedy ? * None” ſhould I fay, if he was really 
« rack'd betwixt theſe two extremes, (ſed videat ne quz- 
ratur latebra perjurio *, i. e. but let him take care 
that he does not ſeek a pretence to cover his perjury) 
he could not do otherwiſe; but if he did it without re- 
gret, if it did not grieve him to do it, it is a ſign his con- 
ſcience was ſear'd. If there be a perſon to be found of 
ſo tender a conſcience, as to think ſo important a remedy 
too good for any cure whatſoever, I ſhall not like him at 
all the worſe for it. He could not deſtroy himſelf more 
excuſably and decently. We cannot do all we would, 
ſo that we are often obliged to commit the protection of 
our veſſels to the conduct of heaven as to a ſheet- anchor. 
To what more juſt neceſſity does he referve himſelſ? 
What is leſs poſſible for him to do than what he cannot 
do, but at the expence of his faith and his honour ? 
Things which perhaps ought to be dearer to him than 
his own ſafety, and the ſafety of his people. Tho' be 
ſhould with folded arms call only upon God for his al- 
ſiſtance, will he not have reaſon to hope, that the divine 
goodneſs will not refuſe the favour of his extraordinary 
arm to a hand that is fo pure and juſt? Theſe are dan- 
gerous inſtances, rare and weak exceptions to our natu- 
ral rules, to which there is a neceility of ſubmitting, but 
with great moderation and circumſpection. No private 
ulility is of ſuch importance as to deſerve this etfort of 
our conſcience, tho' the public goed well deſerves it, 
when it is very apparent and very important. 
Timoleon mace a proper atonement for his unnatural 
action, by the tears he ſhed, when he recollected that he 
had kill'd the tyrant with the hand of a brother: And it 
ſtung his conſcience that he bad been neceſſitated to pur- 
chaſe the public utility, at ſo great a price as the wounding 
of his own integrity. Even the ſenate, which was by 
his means delivered from ſlavery, durſt not determine 
poſitively on an action fo conſiderable, which car- 
* Cicer, Offic, lib, iii. c. 29. | 
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ry'd two aſpects ſo important, and ſo contrary to each 
other. But the Syracuſans, havitig opportunely at that 
very time, ſent to the Corinthians to ſolicit their protec- 
tion, and 3 require of them a general fit to re- eſtabliſn 
their city in its former dignity, and to clear Sicily of ſe- 
veral petty tyrants, by whom it was oppreſs'd, the ſe- 
nate deputed 'Fimoleon for that ſervice, with this artful 
declaration, That if he behav'd well in the govern- 
* ment of the Syracuſans, they wouid from that time 
« pronounce by their decree that he killd a tyrant, and 
© on the contrary if he diſcovered an avaricious conduct, 
they would try and condemn him for fratricide, as ha- 
* ving kill'd his own brother *.“ This whimſical con- 
cluſion carries along with it ſome excuſe, by reaſon of the 
danger of the example, and the importance of ſo double- 
faced an action. And they did well to diſcharge their 
own judgment of it, or to ſupport it elſewhere by conſide- 
rations that had an imperfe& meaning. Now Timole- 
on's deportment in this voyage rendered his cauſe ſtill 
more clear; ſo worthily and virtuouſſy did he demean 
himſelf in all refpeQs. And the good fortune which at- 
tended him in the difficulties he had to overcome in this 
noble taſk, ſeem'd to be put in his way by the Gods, 
as favourably combining for his juſtification, If any 
man's aim is excuſable, this man's is. 

But the profit by the increaſe of the public revenue, 
which ſerved the Roman ſenate for a pretence to the baſe 
concluſion I am going to relate, is not ſufficient to war- 
rant ſuch injuſtice. Certain citizens had, by the order and 
conſent of the ſenate, redeemed themſelves and their li- 
berty by money, out of the hands of L. Sylla T. The 
affair coming again upon the carpet, the ſenate condem- 
ned them to be taxable as they were before, and that the 
money they had diſburſed for their redemption ſhould ne- 
ver be repaid them. Civil wars often . ſuch vile 
examples, that we puniſh private men for having taken 
our words when we were in power: And one and the ſame 
magiſtrate makes another man pay the penalty of bis 


change, tho' no fault of his. The ſchoolmaſter laſhes 
his ſcholar for his docility, and the guide beats the blind 
| man 


# Diodorus of Sicily, lid. xvi. c. 19. of Amyot's Tranſ. 
+ Cie. de Offic. lib. iii. c. 22, 
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man whom he leads by the hand. A ſhocking pituie 
of juſtice ! | 

There are ſome rules in philoſophy that are both ſalſe 
and puſillanimous. The example that is propoſed to us 
for preferring private benefit before the obligation due to 
faith once given, has not weight enough from the circum- 
ſtance which they mix with it. Robbers have ſurprized 


you, and, after having made you ſwear to pay them a 


ſum of money, give you your liberty. "I's wrong to 
ſay that an honeſt man may be quit of his oath without 
payment, after he is out of their clutches. The caſe is 
quite otherwiſe. What fear has once prevailed on me 
to intend, I am obliged to keep the ſame purpoſe when 
I am no longer in fear. And tho' fear only forced my 
tongue, and not my will, yet I am bound to ſtand to my 
word. For my own part, when my tongue has ſome- 
times raſhly out-run my thought, J have however made 
a conſcience of diſowning it, or elſe by degrees we ſhall 
aboliſh all the right another claims ro our promiſes. 
* Quaſi vero forti viro vis poſſit adhiberi *, i. e. As if 
violence could poſſibly operate upon a great heart, 

The only condition when private intereſt can excuſe us 
from the non-performance of a promiſe is, when we have 
8 a thing that is wicked, and in itſelf unjuſt. 

or the claim of virtue ought to ſuperſede the force of any 
obligation of ours. 

I have formerly placed Epaminondas in the firſt class 
of excellent men, and do not retract it. To what a 
pitch did he carry his regard for his private obligation, 
who never killed a man that he had overcome, who for 
the ineſtimable benefit of reſtoring the liberty of his 
country, made conſcience of killing a tyrant or his accom- 
plices, without the forms of juſtice ; and who judged him 
to be a wicked man, was he ever fo good a ſubject, 
who amonz{t his enemies, and in battle, ſpared not his 
friend and his hoſt? His was a foul of a rich compoſi- 
tion! He matched good nature and humanity, even the 
moſt delicate in the ſchool of philoſophy, with the rudeſt 
and moſt violent of all human actions. Was it nature 
Or art that ſoftened a man of his great courage, high 
ſpirit, and obſtinate conſtancy, againſt pain, death, and 

poverty, 


# Cicer, de Offic, lib. iii, c. 30. 
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poverty, to ſuch an extreme degree of good nature and 
complailance ? dreadful, with fire and ſword, ke over-ran 
and ſubdued a nation invincible by all others, but him- 
. ſelf; and yet, in the midſt of ſuch an expedition, he re- 
laxed when he met his hoſt and his friend. Verily be 
was tit to command in war, who could ſuffer himſelf to 
be checked with the curb of good nature, in the greateſt 
heat of action, fo inflamed and foaming with rage and 
ſlaughter. It is miraculous to mix any idea of juſtice 
with ſuch actions; but it was only poflible for fuch 
ſteddineſs of mind, as was that of Epaminondas, therein 
to mix good nature and the facility of the gentleſt man- 
ners and pureſt innocence: And whereas * one told the 
Mamertines that ſtatutes were of no force againſt men 
in arms; another told the tribune of the people, that 
there was a time for juſtice, and a time for war; a third, 
1 that the noiſe of arms drowned the voice of the laws. 
This man's ears were always open to hear the calls of ci- 
vility and courtely, Did he not borrow trom his ene- 
mies & the cuſtom of ſacrificing to the muſes, when he 
went to the field of battle, that they might, by their 
ſweetneſs and gaiety of temper, ſoften his ſeverity and 
martial fury? After the example of ſo great a maſter, let 
us not make any fort of doubt that there is ſomeching un- 
lawful, even againſt an enemy; that the common cauſe 
ought not to require all things of a man againſt private 
intereſt : * Manente memoria etiam in diſſidio publico- 
rum fœderum privati juris, 1. e. the remembrance of 
private right ſubſiſting even in the midſt of public quar- 
rels. & | 
et nulla potentia wires 

Præſtandi, ne quid peccet amicus, habet ||. 

Nor is there any pow'r can authorize 

The breach of tacred friendſhip's ſolemn ties. 
and that an honeſt man is not allowed to do every thing 
for the ſervice of his king, or of the common caule, or 
of the laws. Non enim Patria præſtat omnibus officiis 
D et ipſi conducit pios habere cives in parentes d, i. e. 


For 

* Pompey ; ſee Plutarch's life of him, c. 3. + Caæſar in 

Plutarch, c. 11. f Marius in his life by Plutarch, c. 10. 
Lacedzmonians. Ovid, de Ponto, lib. i, epiſt. 7. 37. 


Cic, de Offic, lib, iii. e. 23. 
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For the obligation to one's country does not ſuperſede 
every other obligation; and it is of importance to it- 
ſelf to have ſubjects that have a veneration for their pa- 
rents. This is an inſtruction proper for the preſent time. 
We need not harden our courage with this ſteel-armour : 
It is enough that our ſhoulders are inured to it; it is 
enough for us to dip our pens 1n ink, and not in blood. 
If it be magnanimity, and the effect of an uncommon 
and fingular valour, to contemn friendſhip, private ob- 
ligation, a promiſe, and kindred, for the public weal, 
and, in obedience to the magiſtrate ; it is ieally ſuffici- 
ent to excuſe us from it, that this is a greatneſs of ſoul 
which could have no place in the magnanimity of Epa- 
minondas. 

Jabhor the furious exhortations of this other ungo- 
vernable ſoul *. 

Dum tela micant, non vos pietatis imago 

Ulla, nec adverſa conſpedi fronte parentes 

-Commovzeeant, wultus gladio turbate werendes. 

When (ſwords are drawn, let no remains of love 

To friend, or kindred, your compaſſion move; 

Fear not to wound the venerable face, 

Ev'n of your father, if oppos'd in place. 

Let us deprive thoſe that are naturally miſchievous, bloo- 
dy and treacherous, of this colour of reaſon ; let us ſer 
alide this wild extravagant juſtice, and ſtick to inſtituti- 
ons that are more humane. How great things may not 
be accompliſh'd by time and example! In an action of 
the civil war againſt Cinna, one of Pompey's ſoldiers 
having inadvertently kill'd his brother, who was of the 
contrary party, kill'd hinifelf on the ſpot, as ſoon as he + 
knew it, for mere ſhame and ſorrow : And ſome years 
afterwards, in another civil war of the ſame people, a 
ſoldier, who had kill'd his brother, demanded a reward 
for it from his officers . 

The utility of an action is but a forry plea for the 
beauty and honour of it ; and 'tis wrong to infer, that 
becauſe ſuch a thing 1s uſeful, *tis therefore incumbent 

on 


* Julius Cæſar, who, when in an open war againſt his country, 
with a deſign to ſubvert its liberty, cries out. Dum tela micant,” 
&c. Lucan. lib. vii. v. 320, &c. Tacit. hiſt. lib. iii. c. 51. 

1 Tacit. hiſt. lib. iii. c. 51. 
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on every one to perform it; and not only a duty, but for 
his honour. | 

Omnia non pariter rerum ſunt omnibus apta &. 

All things are not alike for all men fit. 
Were we to chooſe the moſt neceſſary, and the moſt uſe- 
ful action of human fociety, it would be marriage; yet 
the ſaints think celibacy the more honourable ſtate, ex- 
cluding the molt venerable order of men from it, as we 
ſet apart thoſe cattle for ſtallions, which are the leaſt in 
our eſtimation. 


CHAP. II. Of Repentance. 


THERS form man, I only declare what he is ; 

and I repreſent a particular one, very indifferently 
form'd, and whom, were I to model again, I ſhould cer- 
tainly make him very different from what he is; but 
what is done can not be recall'd. Now, tho' the fea- 
tures of my picture alter and vary, there is ſtill a likeneſs. 
The univerſe is but one perpetual motion, in which all 
things are inceſſantly wheel d about; the earth, the 
rocks of Caucaſus, and the pyramids of Egypt, both by 
the general motion, and a particular one of their own. 
Conltancy itſelf is no other than a more languid motion. 
I cannot be ſure of my objeQ : *Tis always diſturb'd and 
ſtaggering by a natural giddineſs. I take it in this point 
as it 1s at the inſtant when I conſider it. I do not paint its 
being, I paint its paſſage ; not a | way from one centu- 
ry to another, or, as the people ſay, from ſeven years to 
another ſeven ; but from day today, from minute to mi- 
nute. I muſt accommodate my hiſtory to the time. 1 
may ſoon change not only my fortune, but alſo my in- 
tention. *'T'is a true copy of various and changeable ac- 
cidents, and of imaginations that are wavering, and 
ſometimes contrary. Whether it be that I am not then 
the man [ was, or that I lay hold on the ſubje&s with other 
circumſtances and conſiderations, ſo it is that perhaps I 
may plainly contradi& myſelf; but, as Demades ſaid, Ido 
not contradict the truth. 'Could my foul once take ſure 
footing, I ſhould not make an attempt, but would ſpeak 
| definitively 


* Propert, I. 3. eleg. 9. v. 7. 
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definitively and peremptorily ; but it is always learning 
and making trial. 

I propoſe a life mean, and without luſtre. It is all one 
all moral philoſophy is as applicable to a vulgar and pri- 
vate life as to the molt ſplendid. Every man carries the 
intire form of the human condition. Authors communi- 
cate themſelves to the people by ſome ſpecial and extraor- 
dinary work. I, in the firſt place, by my univerſal 
being as Michael de Montaigne, not as a grammarian, 
a poet, ora lawyer. If men complain that I ſpeak too 
much of myſelf, I complain that they do not ſo much as 
think of themſelves. But is it reaſonable, that being fo 
particular in my way of living, I ſhould pretend to make 
myſelf known to the public? And is it alfo reaſonable that 
I ſhould introduce into the world, where workmanſhip 
and art have ſo much credit and authority, the crude 
and plain effects of nature, and of frail nature too? Is 
not writing books without learning, like building a 
wall without ſtone or brick? The fancies of muſic are 
carry'd on by art, mine by chance. I have this at leaſt, 
according to diſcipline, that never any man treated of a 
ſubje&, whereof he was more the maſter, than I am of 
that which I have undertaken ; and that in this I am the 
moſt knowing man alive. Secondly, that never did any 
man penetrate deeper into his ſubject, nor more diſ- 
tinctly ſcrutinize into its parts and conſequences, nor 
ever more exactly and more plainly arrive at the end 
which he propoſed to himſelf in his work. To finiſh it, 
I need only apply to it with the fidelity which J have 
therein diſplayed with the utmoſt ſincerity and purity. 
I ſpeak the truth, not as much as I would, but as muck 
as I dare; and I dare a little more as I grow older ; for, 
methinks, cuſtom indulges my age with more liberty of 
prating, as well as of indiſcretion in talking of a man's 
ſelf. hat cannot fall out here, which I often obſerve 
elſewhere, that the work and the artificer contradict each 
other. Has a man of fo elegant a converſation writ ſo 
filly a treatiſe ? or are ſuch learned writings the product 
of a man of ſo mean converſation, whoſe diſcourſe is com- 
mon, and who but ſeldom writes ; that is to ſay, whoſe 


capacity is borrowed, and not his own ? A man of learn- 


ing is not learned in every thing ; but the ſelf-ſufficient 
man 
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man is ſufficient in every thing, even in ignorance. 
Here my book I and go hand-in-hand in one even pace. 
In other caſes a work may be recommended and cenſured 
abſtractedly from the workman, but not in this. He 
that touches the one, touches the other. He that ſhall 
judge of it without knowing him, will injure himſelf 
more than me. He who does know him, gives me all 
the ſatisfaction I defire. I ſhall be more happy than I 
deſerve, if I can only obtain thus much from the public 
approbation, as to make men of underſtanding ſenſible 
that I was capable of making learning turn to my bene- 
fit if I had it, and that I deſerved to have been aſſiſted 
by a better memory. Be pleaſed here to excuſe what 
I often ſay, that I ſeldom repent of any thing, and that 
my conſcience is ſatisfied with itſelf, not like the con- 
ſcience of an angel or a horſe, but that of a man, al- 
ways adding this check, not a check of ceremony, but, 
of true and genuine ſubmiſſion, that I ſpeak by way in- 
quiry, and for better information, referring myſelf for 
determination purely and ſimply to the common and au- 
thorized opinions. I do not teach, I only relate. 
There is no vice, that is really ſuch, which does not of- 
fend, and which a ſound judgment does not blame ; for 
there is ſo manifeſt a deformity and inconvenience in it, 
that peradventure they are in the right who ſay, that it 
is chiefly produced from ignorance and ſtupidity ; fo hard 
is It to imagine that a man can know it without abhorring 
it. Malice * ſucks in the greateſt part of its own venom, 
and itſelf is therewith poiſoned. Vice leaves a repentance 
m the mind, which, like an ulcer in the fleſh, is always 
ſcratched till it bleeds ; for reaſon effaces all other ſor- 
rows and griefs, but it begets this of repentance, which 
is the more grievous becaule it ſprings from within, as the 
mternal cold and heat of agues and fevers is more intenſe 
and ſevere than what we feel from without. I not only 
hold thoſe for vices (tho' not equally ſuch) which both 
reaſon and nature condemn, but thoſe alſo which have 
been made ſuch in the opinion of men, however 
falſe and erroneous, if it is authorized by the laws and 
cuſtom. 
| Nor 


* This thought is taken from Seneca's ep. 81, where he menti- 
ons it as a common ſaying of his countryman Attalus. 
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Nor is there any virtue the practice of which does not 
give joy to a well-diſpoſed mind. There is really an in- 
conceivable joy in a man's own breaſt upon his doing 
good, and a generous boldneſs that accompanies a good 
conſcience. A foul that is daringly vicious may perhaps 
arm itſelf with ſecurity, but cannot ſupply itſelf with this 
complacency and ſatisfaction. It is no fight pleaſure to 
a man to be preſerved from the contagion of ſo corru 
an age, and to ſay to himſelf, whoever ſhall look into 
my foul will not find me guilty of any man's ruin or af- 
fliction, nor of revenge or envy, nor of the publick vio- 
lation of the laws, nor of innovation, nor diſturbance, 
nor of the breach of a promiſe : And tho' the licentiouſ- 
nels of the age has not only tolerated, but taught it to 
every man; yet I have not ſeized the eſtate or purſe of 
any French man whatſoever, but have lived only upon 
what is my own, both in war and in peace; nor have 
I ſet any man to work without paying him his hire. 
Theſe are pleaſing teſtimonies of a good conſcience ; and 
this natural gladneſs is a great benefit to us, and the on- 
ly reward that never fails us. 

To found the recompence of virtuous actions on the 
approbation of others is laying it on a foundation too 
uncertain and embarraſſed, eſpecially in ſo corrupt and 
ignorant an age as the preſent, wherein the good opini- 
on of the vulgaris a ſcandal. Upon whom do you rely 
for the diſcovery of what is commendable ? God forbid 
that I ſhould be an honeft man according to the honour- 
able definition which I daily fee every one gives of it, 
* Quz fuerunt vitia, mores ſunt *, 1. e. The things 
that were formerly reckoned vices are the manners of the 
preſent age. Certain friends of mine have at times 
{ſchooled and reprimanded me very frankly of their own 
accord, or, at my inſtigation, thereby performing an of- 
fice which, to a mind that is rightly formed, ſurpaſſes 
all the offices of friendſhip, not only in utility but in 
kindneſs. I have always received them with the moſt 
open arms of courteſy and gratitude. But to ſpeak con- 
ſcientiouſly, I have often diſcovered, both in their re- 

toaches and their praiſes, ſo much falſe meaſure, that I 
had not done much amiſs, rather to have acted wrong 

X #® Senec, ep. 39. at the end. 
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than right, according to their ſtandard. We, eſpecial- 
ly who lead a private life, not expoſed to any other view 
than our own, ought to have a tribunal eſtabliſhed in 
. our breafts, whereby to try our actions; and, accord- 
ing to that, ſometimes to careſs, and at other times 
to correct ourſelves. I have my laws and my court of 
juſtice to judge myſelf by, and apply myſelf to thoſe 
more than to any other rules. I do indeed reſtrain my 
actions by thoſe of other men, but do not extend them by 
any other rule except my own. It is only known to your- 
felf whether you are cowardly and cruel, or loyal and 
devout. Others ſee you not, and only form uncertain 
conjectures of you. They do not perceive your nature 
fo plainly as your art; rely not therefore upon their ver- 
dict, but ſtick to your own : Tuo tibi judicio eſt uten- 
dum Virtutis et Vitiorum grave ipſius conſcien- 
tiæ pondus eſt; qua ſublata jacent omnia *, i. e. 
Make uſe of your own judgment Conſcience plainly 
ſnews the weight of virtues and vices; take away that, 
all falls to the ground. But the ſaying, that repentance 
follows cloſe at the heels of ſin, ſeems not to have regard 
to ſin in its richeſt attire, which is lodged in us as in its 
own proper habitation. It is poſſible to diſavow and re- 
tract the vices that ſurprize us, and towards which our 
paſſions hurry us ; but thoſe which by a long habit are 
rooted and anchored in a ſtrong and a vigorous will, are 
not liable to be gainſay'd. Repentance 1s no other than 
a recanting of our will, and an oppoſition to our fan- 
cies, that follows us cloſe which way ſoever we take. 
It makes another perſon diſown his former virtue and 
continency. 
| + Due mens eft hodie cur eadem non puero fuit? 

Vel cur bis animis incolumes non redeunt gene 1. 

Ah! whilſt I was a vig'rous bo 

Why did I not this mind enjoy 

Or why does not my roſy hue 

Return to paint my cheeks anew ? | 

That is an exquiſite life wherein a due regularity is 
maintained within doors. Every one may play a part "a 

| the 


* Cic. de natura Deorum, lib. iii. c. 33. 7 Horace here 
characteriſes Ligurinus, who repented when he came to be an old 
man that he had not made an ill uſe of his beauty while ke had it. 

1 Hor. lib. iv. ode 10. v. 7, 8. ; | 
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the puppet-ſhew, and repreſent an honeſt man upon the 
ſtage ; but within his own breaſt, where he may do what 
he liſt, and where nobody ſees us ; for a man to be regu- 
lar there, that's the point. The next degree is for a man 
to be ſo at his own houſe in his ordinary actions, for which 
we are accountable to nobody, and wherein there is no 
ſtudy, no artifice ; and therefore Bias, repreſenting the 
excellent ſtate of a family, ſays, the maſter of it was the 
ſame within doors, when by himſelf, as he was abroad, 
and by the laws, and by the report of men *. And it was 
a worthy ſaying of + Julius Druſus to the builders, when 
they offered for 3000 crowns to raiſe his houſe ſo high that 
his neighbours thould not overlook him ſo much as before 
—1 will give you, ſays he t, 6000 to make it fo that it 
may be looked into on all ſides. It is mentioned to the ho- 
nour of Ageſilaus, that when he travelled, he uſed to take 
up bis quarters in the churches, to the end that the people, 
and the Gods themſelves, might be ſpectators of his pri- 
vate actions. Such a one has been the miracle of the 
world, in whom neither his wiſe nor ſervant have never 
ſeen any one thing remarkable F. Few men have been 
admired by their domeſtics. We find in hiſtory, that a 
prophet hath no honour, not only in his own family, but 
in his own country. It is the ſame in things nought: And 
in this mean example the image of greater is to be ſeen. 
In my country of Gaſcoigne they look upon it as drolle- 
ry to ſee me in print. The farther off I am read from 
my own home the better I am eſteemed. I am fain to 
purchaſe printers in CET ellewhere they purchafe 

2 me. 

* Plutarch in the banquet of the wiſe men, c. 23. + Or 
rather Marcus Livius Druſus, the famous tribune of the people, who 
died Anno 662 at Rome, after having, by his ambition, foment- 
ed a dangerous war in Italy, of which Florus treats, lib. iii. c. 17. 
and 18. As to what Montaigne ſays here of Livius Druſus, he took 
it from a treatiſe of Plutarch, intitled, Inſtructions to thoſe who 
manage the affairs of ſtate, c. 4. where this Druſus is called Julius 
Druſus, a tribune of the people. If Montaigne had conſulted Pater- 
culus on this article, he might have perceived this ſmall miſtake of 
Plutarch. 1 'Tis Plutarch that makes him ſpeak thus; but, 
according to Paterculus, Druſus being about to build a houſe, and 
having an offer made him by the architect to contrive it after ſuch 
2 model, that none of his neighbours might look info it: Druſus 
ſaid, If you know how, make me ſuch a houſe rather, that what I 
do in it may be ſeen by every body. A man muſt be 2 
hero indeed, ſaid marſhal Catinat, if his footman thinks it. 
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me. Upon this foundation they go, who conceal them- 
ſelves living and preſent, to obtain a name when they are 
abſent and dead. I had rather have leſs of it ; and do not 

bliſh myſelf to the world for more than my ſhare of 
it; when I leave it, I quit all farther claim. The peo- 
ple re- conduct ſuch a one by a public act with amaze- 
ment to his very door. He puts off this pageantry with 
his robe, and falls ſo much the lower from it, by how 
much the higher he was exalted. In his houſe there is 
nothing but tumult and diſorder ; and was there a regu- 
larity in it, it will require a quick and well tryed judg- 
ment to perceive it in theſe low and private actions: To 
which may be added, that order is a dull melancholy 
virtue. To enter a breach, to conduct an embaſſy, to 
govern a people, are actions of renown; to reprove, 
laugh, ſell, pay, love, hate, and converſe pleaſantly and 
rationally with a man's own family, and with himſelf, 
not to relax nor to recant, are things more rare, more 
difficult, and leſs remarkable. By this means, they who 
lead a retired life do, whatever is ſaid to the contrary, 
undergo offices, of a greater difficulty and extent than 
others do. And private men, ſays Ariſtotle, ſerve virtue 
with more difficulty and eminence, than they do who are 
in the magiſtracy. We prepare ourſelves for eminent 
occaſions, more out of vanity than conſcience. The 
ſliorteſt way to arrive at glory would be to do that for ebon- 
ſcience which we do for glory. And the virtue of Alex- 
ander appears to me with far leſs vigour in his theatre, 
than does that of Socrates in his mean and obſcure em- 
ployment. I can eaſily conceive Socrates in the place of 
Alezander, but Alexander in that of Socrates I cannot. 
Aſk the one what he can do, he will anſwer, * Conquer 
the world; aſk the other the ſame queſtion, he will ſay, 
Conduct human life conformably to its natural condi- 
, _ a ſcience much more general, weighty and more 
lawful. | 

The ſoul is to be valued not for its high flight, but 
for its regularity. Its greatneſs. is not exerciſed in gran- 
de ur but in a mediocrity. As they who judge and try us 
internally, make no great account of the Juſtre of our pub- 
lic actions, and ſee that they are only threads and rays 
of clear water, ſpringing from a ſſimy and muddy bottom 
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ſo likewiſe they who judge of us by this fine outward ap- 
arance, make the fame concluſion from our internal 
conſtitution, and cannot couple faculties that are com- 
mon and like their own, with thoſe other faculties that 
aſtoniſh them, and are ſo far out of their fight. There- 
fore it is that we give ſavage forms to Dzmons ; and who 
does not give Tamerlane large eye-brows, wide noſtrils, 
a dreadful face, and a ftature beyond meaſure, according 
to the conception he has formed from the report of his 
name? Had any one heretofore ſhewed me Eraſmus, I 
ſhould hardly have believed but that every thing he ſpoke 
to his man or his landlady was adage and apophthegm. 
We have a more ſuitable idea of an artificer upon his 
cloſe-ſtool, or upon his wife, than of a =_ preſident 
venerable for his carriage and abilities. We fancy that 
they do not ſtoop ſo low from their high tribunals as to 
live. As vicious ſouls are often incited to do well by ſome 
ſtrange impulſe, fo are virtuous ſouls to do ill. They 
are therefore to be judged by their ſettled ſtate, when they 
are compoſed, if they ever are ſo; or at leaſt when they 
are nearer to repoſe, and in their native ſituation. 
Natural inclinations are aſſiſted and fortified by edu- 
cation, but are ſcarce ever altered or ſubdued by it. A 
thouſand ſouls in my time have ſhifted towards virtue or 
vice in ſpite of a contrary diſcipline. 
Sic ubi deſuetæ ſylvis in carcere clauſe 
Manſuevere fer, et wultus poſuere minaces, 
Atq; hominem didicere pati, ſi tarrida parwvus 
Lenit in ora cruor, redeunt rabieſque furor que, 
Admonitægue tument guſtato ſanguine fauces, 
Ter vet, et a trepido wix abſtinet ira magiſtro “. 
So beaſts of prey impriſon d in a cage, 
Grow tame, abandoning their native rage 
And threat'ning looks, and do themſelves inure 
The government of mankind to indure. 
But if again a little blood they taſte, 
Their ſavage fury then returns ſaſt; 
They thirſt for more, grow fierce, and wildly ſtare, 
As it their trembling keepers they would tear. 
'Thus do men palliate and conceal their original qualities, 
but do not extirpate them. The Latin tongue is as it 
® Lucan, lib. iv. v. 237, 
X 3 were 
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were natural to me; I underſtand it better than the French, 
but I have not uſed to ſpeak it, nor hardly to write it 
theſe forty years ; and yet, upon ſome ſudden agitations, 
which I have fallen into twice or thrice in my life (and 
once upon ſeeing my father, in perfect health, fall upon 
me in a fainting fit.) I always vented my firſt outcries 
in Latin; nature ſtarting and forcibly expreſſing itſelf, 
notwithſtanding ſo long a diſcontinuance ; and of this 

there are many other inſtances. | 
They who in my time have taken a review of the 
manners of the age do, by novel opinions, reform ſeem- 
ing vices ; but as for real vices they leave them as they 
were if they do not augment them ; the latter of which, 
it is to be feared, is the caſe. We chooſe to diſregard all 
other good actions, on account of theſe external reforma- 
tions of leſs coſt and greater merit, and thereby make a 
cheap atonement for the other natural conſubſtantial and 
internal vices. Look back a little on our own experi- 
ence. There is no man, if he liſten to himſelf, who 
does not find in himſelf a particular and governing method 
of his own, which ftruggles with inſtruction, and with 
the tempeſt of paſſions that are contrary to it. For my 
part, I ſeldom feel myſelf agitated by any ſhock. I find 
myſelf, as it were, always in my place like unweildy 
bodies. If I am not at home Iam always near it. My de- 
bauches do not carry me very far off. There is nothing 
ſtrange nor extreme in the caſe, and yet I have healthy 
and vigorous raptures. The true condemnation, and that 
which affects mens common practice, is that their ſtate 
of retirement is full of filth and corruption, the idea of 
their reformation blurred, their repentance weak, and as 
much to blame almoſt as their fin. Some either for 
having been linked to vice, by a natural propenſion, or 
by a long habit in it, cannot ſee any deformity in it. 
Others (of which claſs I am) do indeed weigh vice, but 
they put pleaſure, or ſome other occaſion, in the other 
ballance, and ſuffer and yield to it for a certain price, 
bur viciouſly and baſely ; yet there might perhaps be 
imagined fo vaſt a diſproportion of meaſure, wherein 
with juſtice, the pleaſure would excuſe the fin, as we ſay 
of profit, not only if it were accidental, and out of fn; 
as larceny ; but in the very exerciſe of fin, as in the en- 
| joyment 
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joyment of a woman, wherein the temptation is violent, 
and it is ſaid ſometimes to be invincible. Being the other 
day in Armagnac, at a ſeat which belongs to a kinſman 
of mine, I ſaw a country fellow, that was by every one 
called the Robber, who gave this narrative of his life 
That being born a beggar, and finding that he ſhould 
never be able to get enough by his labour to ſupport 
himſelf againſt want, he reſolved to turn robber; and, 
being a ſtrong man, had followed this trade all the time 
of his youth with ſafety ; for he gathered in his corn and 
wine from other mens lands, but at a great diſtance, and 
in ſuch great loads, that it was not to be imagined how 
one man could carry off ſo much upon his ſhoulders in 
one night as he did ; and moreover, he was fo careful 
not to do one man more damage than another, that every 

rticular man's loſs therefore was of the leſs importance. 
He is now grown old and rich for a man of his rank, 
thanks to the trade he drove, which he makes no ſcruple 
to confeſs to every body; and to make his peace with 
God for his ill- got wealth, he ſays that he is daily ready, 
by his bounty, to make ſatisfaction to the ſucceſſors of 
thoſe he robb'd ; and if he does not to every one (which 
it is impoſſible for him to do at once) he will then leave 
it in charge to his heirs to perform the reſt proportionably 
to the wrong he has done to every one, which is what 
he himſelf only knows. By this account, whether true 
or falſe, this man looks upon robbery as a diſhoneſt acti- 
on, and he hates it, but not ſo much as poverty. He 
does barely repent of it, but foraſmuch as it was in this 
manner counterballanced and compenſated, he repents 


not of it. This is not that habit which incorporates us 


with vice, and conforms our very underſtanding to it ; 
nor is it that impetuous wind which, by its guſts, dif- 
turbs and blinds our faculties, and for the time hurries 
us, judgment and all, into the power of vice. 

Tis my way to do what I do thoroughly, and all of 
a- piece. I ſcarce make a motion clandeſtinely and by 
ſtealth from my reaſon, and that is not conducted in a 
manner by the conſent of all my faculties without divi- 
ſion, without any inward ſtruggles. My judgment has 
all the blame or all the praiſe of it; and the blame it once 
has, it has always; for I have had, almoſt from my m- 

fancy, 


: bh 
; 
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fancy, the ſame inclination, the ſame turn, and the ſame 
fpirit: And as to univerſal opinions, I fix'd myſelf from 
my childhood in the ſame place where I] was to ſtick. 
There are ſome fins that are impetuous, prompt, and 
. ſudden; let us ſet them aſide; but as for thoſe other fins 
ſo oft repeated, deliberated, and contrived, whether con- 
ſtitutional ſins, or fins of profeſſion and vocation, I cannot 
conceive that they have ſo long been ſettled in the ſame 
reſolution, without the conſtant concurrence of the will 
and underſtanding, with the reaſon and conſcience of the 
rſon who is guilty of them: And the repentance which 
e boaſts to be inffired with on a ſudden is very hard 
for me to imagine. I am not of the opinion of the Py- 
thagorean ſect, that men aſſume a new ſoul when they 
approach the images of the Gods to receive their oracles, 
- unleſs they mean that it muſt be foreign, new, and lent 
for the time, our own ſhewing ſo little a ſign of the puri- 
fication and cleanneſs fit for that office. 

They act quite contrary to the Stoical precepts, who 
indeed command us to correct the imperſections and vices 
which we know ourſelves guilty of, but forbid us there- 
by to diſturb the tranquillity of our minds. "Theſe make 
us believe that they have great vexation and remorſe 
within, but as for amendment and correction, or diſcon- 
tinuance, they give no ſign of it; yet it cannot be a cure 
till the evil be purged away. If repentance were to be 
py into one ſcale of the ballance it would out-weigh fin. 

don't know of any quality ſo eaſy to counterfeit as de- 
votion, if the life and manners do not conform to it. The 
eſſence of it is abſtruſe and occult, the appearances eaſy 
and pompous. | | 

As for my part, I may deſire in the general to be what 
] am not; — condemn and be out of humour with 
my whole frame, and pray to God for an intire reforma- 
tion, and to excuſe my natural infirmity ; but this is 
what I ought not to call repentance, methinks, no more 
than a diſguſt that I am not an angel, nor a Cato, My 
actions are regulated by, and conformable to what I am, 
and to my condition. I cannot do better ; and repen- 
tance does not properly concern things that are not in 
our power. Tis rather regret. I conceive an infinite 
number of natures, more ſublime and regular than mine ; 


yet 
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yet I do not amend my faculties, foraſmuch as neither 
my arm nor my mind will become a whit the more vigo- 
rous by conceiving another's to be ſo. If to imagine 
and wiſh a more noble way of acting than we have 
thould produce a repentance in us, we ſhould then re- 
pent of our moſt innocent operations, foraſmuch as we 
well ſuppoſe that in a more excellent nature they would 
be conducted with greater perfection and dignity ; and 
we ſhould wiſh'to do the fame. When I conſider my de- 
meanor in my youth, and that of my old age, I find that 
] have in the general behaved with regularity as far as I 
know. This is all that my reſiſtance can avail. I do not 
flatter myſelf; in the like circumſtances I ſhould be always 
the ſame. Pis not a ſpot, but rather an univerſal tinc- 
ture, with which I] am ſtained. - I have no notion of a re- 
pentance that is ſuperficial, moderate or ceremonious. It 
muſt ſting me throughout, before I can give it that 
name, and it muſt pierce my heart as deeply and univer- 
ſally as God fees into me. 

n matters of trade many good opportunities have eſ- 
caped me for want of ſucceſsful management, and yet I 
made a right choice according as occurrences preſented 
themſelves. *Tis my method to chuſe always the eaſieſt 
and the ſureſt courſe. I find that in my paſt deliberations 
I have, according to my own rule, proceeded with dif- 
cretion according to the ſtate of the ſubje& propoſed to 
me, and ſhould do the ſame, were it a thouſand years 
hence, on the like occaſions. I do not conſider the 
thing as it is now, but what it was when [I deliberated 
on it. The force of all counſel lies in the time. Oppor- 
tunities and affairs inceſſantly fluctuate and change. 1 
have, in my life, fallen into ſome groſs and important 
errors, not for want of good judgment, but for want of 
good luck. There are, in the affairs that we have to do 
with, ſome ſecret circumſtances not to be gueſſed at, 
particularly in the human natures certain filent conditi- 
ons that make no ſhew, and are unknown ſometimes even 
to the poſſeſſor, which ſtart and ſpring up from incidental 
cauſes. If my prudence could not penetrate into, or 
foretell them, I am not diſguſted with it: "Tis confined 
to its own limits. If the event be againſt me, and fa- 
vours that ſide which I have refuſed, there is no reme- 
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dy; I do not blame myſelf for it: I accufe my luck, and 
not my performance. This is not what we call repen- 
tance. 

Phocion had given certain advice to the Athenians, 
which was not followed; and the affair ſucceeding hap- 
pily contrary to his opinion, ſomebody ſaid, Well, Pho- 
cion, art thou pleaſed that this affair turns out ſo well? 
I am very glad, ſaid he, that it has ſo happened; yet I 
do not repent that I adviſed otherwiſe ®. When my 
friends apply to me for my opinion, I give it freely and 
plainly without conſidering, as almoſt all mankind do, 
that the thing being hazardous it may fall out contrary 
to my opinion, and then perhaps they may reproach me 
for my advice ; but .this is what I am very indifferent 
about ; for they will be to blame for deſiring that office, 
which I could not juſtify myſelf to refufe them. | 

I ſcarce ever lay any miftakes or misfortunes of mine 
to the charge of another perſon : For the truth is, I ſel- 
dom make uſe of another's advice, but only for the ſake 
of civility and ceremony, unleſs it be where I have need 
of inſtruction in any ſcience, or information of any fact. 
For in things where I have only my judgment to make 
uſe of, other mens reaſons may be of ſome credit to ſup- 
port me, but of little force to diffuade me. I hear every 
thing favourably and decently ; but I do not remember 
that to this hour I ever made uſe of any reaſon but my 
own. With me they are but flies or atoms that hover 
about my will. I lay no great ſtreſs upon my own opi- 
nions, and as little upon thoſe of other men. Fortune 
rewards me juſtly. As I do not receive advice, I give as 
little. I am ſeldom aſked for it, and more ſeldom truſted 
to ; and know not of any undertaking, either public or 
private, that has been the better for my advice: Even 
the perſons, whom fortune had in any manner engaged to 
follow my direction, have choſen more willingly to be 
guided by any other head-piece than mine: And as I am 
a man altogether as vigilant againſt the diſturbance of 
my tranquillity as the diminution of my authority, I like 
it the better. By thus neglecting me they humour me 

in what I profeſs, which is to ſettle and wholly contain 
h | myſelf 


Plutarch in his notable ſayings of ancient kings, princes, &c. 
under the article Phocion. 
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myſelf within myſelf. Tis a pleaſure to me to be diſin- 
tereſted in other mens affairs, and not to be any way 
reſponſible for them. 

| All affairs when they are over, happen as they will, 
give me liitle concern; for the imagination, that ſo it 
ought to be, puts me out of my pain. They are rolled 
about in the great revolution of the univerſe, and linked 
in the chain of Stoical cauſes. Your fancy cannot, by 
wiſh or imagination, move an jota, either paſt or to 
come, which the order of things will not totally over- 
turn, 

As to the reſt, I hate that accidental repentance which 
old age brings with it. He of old times * who ſaid he 
was obliged to his years for ſtripping him of pleaſure, 
was of a different opinion from me. I can never think 
myſelf beholden to impotency for any good that it does 
me. * Nec tam averſa unquam videbitur ab opere ſuo 
« providentia, ut debilitas inter optima inventa fit.” Nor 
can providence ever be thought ſo averſe to its own work, 
that debility ſhould be found among the beſt things. 
Our appetites are rare in old age. A profound ſatiety 
comes upon us after the act. I diſcern nothing of con- 
ſcience in this. *Tis chagrin and weakneſs that imprint 
on us a languid phlegmatic quality. We muſt not ſuffer 
ourſelves to be wholly carryed away by the alterations of 
nature fo as to debaſe our judgment, Youth and plea- 
ſure did not heretofore ſo far blind me, that I did not diſ- 
cern the face of vice in pleaſure ; nor does that diſguſt 
which years have now brought upon me, hinder me from 
diſcerning the face of pleaſure in vice. Now that my 
days of pleaſure are over, I judge of it as if they were 
not. I, who ſtrictly and attentively ranſack my reaſon, 
find it the very ſame it was in my moſt licentious age, 
if it be not perhaps a little weakened and impaired by 
being grown old; and I am of opinion, that as it does 
not permit me to embark in pleaſure, for the ſake of my 
bodily health, it would not give me more allowance now 

than 

* This was Sophocles, who being aſked if he ſtill enjoyed the 
pleaſures of love, made anſwer, * Dii meliora: libenter vero iſtinc, 

tanquam a Domino agreſti ac furioſo profugi, i. e. The Gods 
have done better for me: and glad I am that I have lived to eſcape 


from the wild and furious tyranny of love. Cic. de Senectute, 
c. 41. 
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than heretofore for the ſake of my ſoul's health. I do not 
reckon my reaſon the more vigorous becauſe it has no- 
thing to combat. My temptations are fo ſhattered and 
mortified that they are not worth its oppoſition, for with 
only ſtretching out my hands I overcome them. Should 
my former concupiſcence be replaced in its view, I fear it 
would not have ſo much ſtrength to reſiſt it as it had here- 
tofore. I do not find that it has any other notion of 
pleaſure now than it had then, nor that it has required 
any new light; wherefore if there be a recovery it is a 
ſcurvy one. Miſerable kind of remedy where health is 
not to be obtained without a malady, It is not for our 
misfortune to perform this office, but for the good fortune 
of our judgment. I am not influenced by injuries and 
afflictions to do any thing but to curſe them. This is 
for people who are not to be rouſed till they feel the 
ſcourge. My reafon indeed acts with more freedom in 
proſperity, but is more diſtracted and harder put to it, to 
digeſt misfortunes than pleaſures. I fee beſt in a clear ſky ; 
health pre-admoniſhes'me with more alacrity and more 
benefit than ſickneſs. I did all that I could to repair 
and regulate myſelf when I had health to enjoy them. 
IT ſhould be aſhamed and vexed that the miſery and miſ- 
fortune of w old age ſhould be preferred before my 
good, healthful, ſprightly, and vigorous years; and that 
men ſhould judge of me, not by what I have been, but 
by what I am now that I have as it were ceaſed to be. 

In my opinion it is in happy living, and not in dying 
happily, as Antiſthenes ſaid, that human felicity conſiſts. 
J have not aimed to make a monſtrous addition of a 
philoſopher's tail to the head and body of a libertine, nor 
that this wretched remainder of life ſhould contradict and 
give the lye to the pleaſanteſt, ſoundeſt, and longeſt 
part of it. I would fain repreſent myſelf uniform 
throughout. Were I to lead my life over again, I ſhould 
live juſt as I have done. I neither complain of the paſt, 
nor do I fear the future; and, if I do not deceive myſelf, I 
have been much the ſame within as without. I am prin- 
Cipally obliged to my fortune, that the courſe of my bo- 
dily eſtate has been carried on in every thing in its ſea- 
fon. T.haye ſeen it in its bud, bloſſoms, and fruit, and 
now ſee it withered 5 happily however becauſe naturally 

.ocar 
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J bear the ailments I have the better foraſmuch as they 
are at their criſis, and alſo becauſe they give me the more 
pleaſing remembrance of the long felicity of my paſt life: 
Allo my wiſdom may, peradventure, have been of the 
ſame pitch in both ages, but it was more active, and 
gracetul, when young, ſprightly and natural, than now 
that it is broken, peeviſh, and painful. I therefore re- 
counce thoſe caſual and dolorous reformations. God 
mult touch our hearts, and our conſciences mult amend 
of themſelves by the aid of our realon, and not by the 
decay of our appetites. 

Pleaſure is in itſelf neither pale nor diſcoloured for be- 
ing diſcerned by eyes that are dim and diſtempered. 
We ought to love temperance for its own ſake, and in 
reſpe& to God, who has commanded both that and cha- 
ſtity. What we derive from catarrhs, and what I am 
obliged for to my cholic, is neither chaſtity nor tempe- 
rance. A man cannot boaſt that he deſpiſes and reſiſts 
pleaſure, if he does not fee it, and if he does not know 
it, together with its charms, power, and moſt alluring 
beauty. I know both the one and the other, I have a 
right to ſay it: But it ſeems to me that in old age our 
minds are ſubject to more troubleſome maladies and im- 
perfections than they are in youth. I ſaid the ſame when 
I was young, and when I was reproached with the want 
of a beard; and I fay the fame now that my grey 
hairs gain me authority. We call the crabbednets of our 
tempers, and the difreliſh of preſent things, wiſdom ; but 
in truth we do not ſo much torſake vices as change them, 
and in my opinion for worle. Beſides a fooliſh ground- 
leſs pride, nauleous babble, froward and unſociable hu- 
mours, ſuperſtition, and a ridiculous thirſt after riches, 
when the ute of them is loſt, I find in old age mere envy, 
injuſtice, and malignity. It furrows the mind with more 
wrinkles than the face; and we never, or very rarely, 
ſee people who, in growing old, do not grow four and 
muſty. The whole man moves, both towards his per- 
fection and his decay. In conſidering the wildom of So- 
crates, and many circumſtances of his * condemnation, 
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* If this be « conjecture only founded on Montaigne's ſagacity, 
it does him very great honour, for Xenorhon tells us expreſiy, that 
In 
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I dare believe that he indulged himſelf by prevarication, 
in ſome meaſure, for the purpoſe, ſeeing that at 70 years 
of age he ſuffered ſuch a rich genius as his was to be al- 
moſt totally crampt, and his wonted brightneſs offuſ- 
cated. What metamorphoſes do I every day fee made 
by age in ſeveral of my acquaintance! It is a powerful 
malady, which creeps upon us naturally, and imper- 
ceptibly. Deep ſtudy and great precaution are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to avoid the imperfections it loads us 
with, or at leaſt to ſlacken their progreſs. I find that, 
notwithſtanding all my intrenchments, it ſteals upon 
me one foot after another; I bear up againſt it as well 
as I can, but I know not what it will bring me to at 
laſt; but, happen what will, I am content to have it 
known what 1 was before I fell. | 


CHAP. Ill. Of three Cammerces, i. e. Familiarities 
with Men, Women, and Rooks. 


XX 7E muſt not rivet ourſelves fo faſt to our humours 
VY and complexions. Our chief ſufficiency is to 

know how to apply ourſelves to various.cuſtoms. For a 
man to keep himſelf tied and bound, by neceſſity, to one 
only courſe, is but bare exiſtence, not living. "Thoſe 
are the moſt amiable tempers, which are more variable 
and flexible. It was an honourable character of the el- 
der Cato, * Huic verſatile ingenium fic pariter ad omnia 
uit, ut natum ad id unum diceris, quodcunque age- 
ret *, i. e. He had parts ſo flexible to every ching, 
that whatſoever he took in hand, a man would be apt to 
ſay he was formed by nature for that very thing only. 
Were I to chuſe for myſelf, there is no faſhion ſo good 
that I ſhould care to be ſo wedded to it, as not to have it 
in my power to diſengage myſelf from it. Life is a mo- 
tion uneven, irregular, and multiform. A man is not 
his own friend, much leſs his own maſter, but rather a 
ſlave to himſelf, who is eternally purſuing his own hu- 
mour, and ſuch a bigot to his inclinations, that he is — 
| able 


in truth Socrates defended himſelf with ſo much haughtineſs before 
his judges, only from a conſideratioa that at his age death would be 
better for him than life. This is the ſubject of the intire preface to 
mat defence made by Socrates before his judges. 

* Tit. Liv. lib, xxxix, c. 49. 
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able to turn aſide from them. I ſpeak it now at this time 


of lite, wherein I find it hard to diſengage myſelf from 


the uneaſineſs of my mind, by reaſon that it. cannot 
amuſe itſelf generally, but in things wherein it is embar- 


raſſed. nor employ itſelf becauſe it is fo cramped and 


inflexible, It is apt to magnify a flight ſubject, and 


ſtretches it to ſuch a degree, as to require the application 


of all its ſtrength to it. Its inactivity is therefore to mo 
a painful labour, and prejudicial to my health. The 


minds of moſt men require foreign matter to quicken and 


exerciſe them; mine has need of it to compole it rather, 
and ſettle it, Vitia otii negotio diſcutienda ſunt 8,“ i. e. 
The vices owing to ſloth are to be ſhaken off by buſi- 
neſs; for my molt painful, as well as principal ſtudy, 
is to ſtudy myſelf. Books are one of that ſort of employ- 
ments that divert me from that ſtudy. Upon the firſt 
thoughts, which come into my mind, it buſtles and makes 
trial of its vigour in every reſpec; exerciſes its feeling qua- 
lity, ſometimes towards force, at other times towards or- 
der and beauty, and then ranges,. moderates, and forti- 
fies itſelf. It has in itſelf wherewith to rouze its facul- 
ties. Nature has given to it, as to all other mens, mat- 


ter enough of its own for its benefit, and ſubjects proper 


enough both for its invention and judgment. | 
Meditation, for a man who can inſpect and exert him- 

ſelf with vigour, is a powerful and cogious ſtudy, Ihad 

rather frame my mind than furniſh it. There is no em- 


ployment, either more weak or more ſtrong, than that. 
of entertaining a man's thoughts according to the ſtate of 
his mind. The greateſt men make it their profeſſion, 


Quibus vivere eſt cogitare , i. e. To whom to live 
and to think, are one and the ſame thing. Nature has 
alſo favoured man with this privilege, that there is no- 
thing we can hold out in fo long, nor any action to 
which we more commonly, and more readily incline to. 
It is the buſineſs of the Gods, ſays Ariſtotle, and that 
from which proceeds both their bliſs and ours. 

The principal uſe of reading to me is that, by the va- 
riety of ſubjects, it keeps my reaſon awake, and employs 
my judgment, not my memory. Few converſations 
therefore take with me, if there be not life and power in 

* Senec, ep. 56. + Cic. Tuſc, quæſt. lib. v. c. 38. 

Y 2 them, 
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them. It is true, that the gracefulneſs and elegance 
of a ſpeech captivate and ingroſs my attention as much, 
or more, than the importance or weight of the ſubje& : 
And foraſmuch as I am apt to be fleepy in all other 
converſation, and give but little attention thereto, it of- 
ren happens that in ſuch r, low di{courſe, and inſipid 
chat, I either make drowſy, ſtupid and ridiculous anſwers, 
anbecoming a chiid, or elfe more indiſcreetly and rudely 
maintain an obſtinate filence. I am on the one hand of a 
penſive temper, which makes me abſent from all but my- 
telf, and on the other hand am ſtupidly and childiſhy igno- 
rant of many common things. By theſe two qualities | 
nave obtained, that five or fix as ſilly ſtories may as truly 
de reported of me as of any other perſon whatſoever. 

But to purſue my ſubject, this difficult temper of mine 
renders me very delicate of what company I keep, 
whom I am obliged to examine nicely, and am therefore 
unfit for common ſociety. We live and trade with the 
commonalty. If their converſation be troubleſome to 
us, if we diſdain to apply ourſelves to mean and vulgar 
inuls (and ſuch are often as regular as the moſt delicate, 
and all wiſdom is inſipid that does not accommodate itfelt 
to the ſtupidity of the vulgar) we muſt no longer inter- 
meddle either with our own affairs, or thoſe” of other 
men; for thoſe, both of a public and private nature, are 
Citpatched with thute people. The motions of the ſoul, 
taat are the leaſt forced and the moſt natural, are the 
moſt beautiful. Good God! What a vaſt ſervice, wiſ- 
dom does to thoſe whoſe defires it reduces to their power] 
there is no part of knowledge more profitable. As 
* much as lies in our power,” was the favourite maxim 
and motto oi Socrates. A phraſe of great moment this; 
for ve muſt adapt and divert our deſires to things that 
are the neareſt, and moſt eaſy to be acquired. Is it not 
a filly humour of mine to ſeparate from a thouſand, to 
whom fortune has joined me, and without whom I can- 
not live, and ftick to one or two that are out of the 
ſphere of my correſpondence ? Or rather is it not a fan- 
raſtical defire of a thing which 1 can never recover? My 
gentle behaviour, an enemy to all bitterneſs and moroſe- 
neſs, may eaſily have ſecured me from all envy and ani- 


molity ; for never man gave more occaſion, to ” — 
ove 
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loved I will not ſay, but not to be hated; yet the 
coldneſs of my converſation has juſtly deprived me of the 
good will of many, who are not io be blamed tho they 
ſhould put another, and a worſe conſtruction upon it. 

I am very capable of acquiring, and maintaining 
friendſhips that are exquiſite and uncommon ; for as I am 
eager to cloſe in with ſuch acquaintance as ſuit my taſte, 
I throw myſelf without reſerve into their arms with ſuch 
rapture that I can hardly fail to ſtick to them, and to 
make an impreſſion where I faſten ; and this I have often 
found by happy experience. To common friendſhips 1 
am in ſome meaſure cold and indifferent, for my courſe is 
not natural if it be not with a full ſail; beſides my fortune 
having trained me from my youth, and tempted me to love 
one ſingle and perfect friendſhip, it has indeed, in ſome 
meaſure, put me out of conceit with others; and 100 
much imprinted it on my fancy that, as one of the anci- 
ents ſaid, ſuch vulgar companions are the beaſts of the 
company, tho' not of the herd. And alſo I have a na- 
tural averſion to communicate myſelf by halves, and 
with that modification, ſervile and jealaus prudence, 
which are preſcribed to us in the caſe of numerous and 
imperfect friendſhips. And this is enjoined upon us chiet- 
ly in this age of ours, when it is impoſſible to ſpeak of 
mankind without danger or miſtake. 

Yet I plainly ſee, that he who has the conveniencies 
(1 mean the eſſential conveniencies of life) for his end, 
as | have, ought to ſhun theſe difficulties and delicacies 
of humour as much as the plague. I ſhould commend a 
mind of various qualities, which knows both to ftrain 
and ſlacken its vigour, that finds itfelf at eaſe in all ſtages 
of fortune, a man that can diſcourſe with his neighbour 
about his building, hunting, or quarrel, and that takes 
pleaſure in chatting with. a carpenter, or a gardener. I 
envy thoſe who can condeſcend to a familiarity with the 
meaneſt of their ſervants, and to hold a converſation with 


their train of followers: And I diſlike the advice of 


Plato, that men ſhould always ſpeak in a magiſterial 
train to their ſervants, whether male or female, with- 
out being ever facetious or familiar . For beſides what 

* Magiſterial language to ſervants cenſured, De legibue, lib. vi, 
Þ $42. Edit. Francfort 1603. | 


A 
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my reaſon tells me, it is both inhuman and unjuſt to-fet 
fo great a value upon that ſame prerogative of fortune; 
and thoſe governments, wherein there is not fo great a 
diſparity admitted betwixt maſters and their valets, feem 
to me the moſt equitable. Other men ſtudy how io ele- 
vate and exalt their minds; I to render mine humble 
and lowly. It is only blameable in being too diffule. 
Narras, et genus ati, 
Et pugnata ſacro bella ſub Ilis : 
Duo Chium pretio cadum 
Mercemur, quis aquam temperat ignibus, 
Quo præbente domum, et quota 
Pelipnis caream frigoribus, taces *. 
Old Aacus you derive from Jove, 
And tell what mighty kin he bad above; 
You all the Trojan wars recite 
But not what Chian wine will coſt, 
Who make a bath, and who invite, 
And who a fire prepares at night, 
Now winter ſheds its hoary froſt; | 
Thus, as the Lacedzmonians. valour ſtood in need of 
moderation and of the ſweet and harmonious ſound of 
Autes to mollify them in battle, left they ſhould be guilty 
of temerity and fury; whereas all other nations com- 
monly make uſe of ſtrong and ſhrill ſounds and voices, 
which excite and inflame the ſoldiers courage to the laſt 
ciegree; ſo methinks that, contrary to the uſual form, in. 
the exerciſe of our minds we have more need of ballaſt 
than fail, of coldneſs and calmneſs than of heat and hur- 
ry. Above all things, it is in my opinion egregiouſly to 
play the fool, to make a parade of wit in company of 
thoſe wko have none; to talk always as it were in print, 
and to uſe a ſtiff quaint ſtile; or, on the other hand, 
Favellar in punta di Forchetta, i. e. to affect a finical 
one like the ladies. You muſt let yourſelf down to the le- 
vel of thoſe you converſe withal, and ſometimes to affect 
ignorance. * You mult lay aſide ſtrength and ſubtlety of 
argument: It is enough to preſerve decency and order in 
common converſation ; and as for the reſt, crawl upon 
the ground if they defire it. The learned are apt to 
tumble at this ſtone ; they always make a parade of their 
| ſuperior 
Horace, Ode 19, lib, Ai, v. 2, &c | 
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fuperior talents, and ſcatter their books every where; ſo 
that in theſe days they have fo peſtered the cloſets and ears 
of the ladies with them, that if they have not retained 
the ſubſtance of them, they have at leaſt the ſhew of them, 
fo that. let the ſubject of their diſcourſe be what it will, 
they ſpeak and write in a manner that is new and 
learned. 

Hoc ſermone pavent ; hoc iram, gaudia, curas, 

Hoc cunctata effundunt animi ſecreta, et quid ultra? 

Concumbunt dorke *. 

In the ſame language they expreſs their fears, 

'Fheir anger and their joys, their griets and cares, 

And vent the ſecrets of their ſouls; what more? 

In the ſame learned phraſe they play the whore. 
And they quote Plato and St. Thomas in things for 
which the firit perſon they meet would be as good au- 
thority. The learning that cannot penetrate their ſouls 
hangs on their tongues. If thoſe of quality will believe 
me, they would be content with their own natural trea- 
ſures. They conceal and cover their own beauties under 
others that are foreign. It is a great weakneſs to put 
out their own light to ſhine by a borrowed luſtre. They 
are interred and embalmed alive by art , De capſula 
totæ, i. e. being painted and perfumed from head to. 
foot. It is becaute they do not know themſelves ſuffici- 
ently. The world- has nothing fairer than they are.. 
This is their doing honour to the arts and painting, 
even paint itſelf, What need bave they of any thing. 
but to live beloved and honoured ? For this they not on- 
ly have, but know. too much. They need only roufe a. 
httle, and give freſh warmth to. their internal faculties. 
When | fee them ſtudying rhetoric, law, logic, and the. 
like, which are fo inſignificant rrifles, unneceftary for their 
occaſions, I begin to fear that the men who adviſe them. 

to. 


* "ro: Sat. 6. v. 199, F This is an expreſſion of Seneca, 
which he applies to the Petits Maitres of his time, Noſti complu- 
res juvenes barba et coma nitidos de capſulã totos,” epiſt. gg. He 
tells us elſewhere of one of theſe fops who, being carried by his. 
faves from the bath in a chair, thought fit to aſk them whether or 
no he was ſeated; as if it was a thing beneath his honour to know 
. did himſelf without aſking. Seneca de brevit. vitæ, c. 12. 

have not yet heard that any of our Petits Maitres have come up to 
this Roman fop. 
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to it, do it that they may thereby have authority to be 
their maſters. For what other excuſe ſhould I find for 
them. It is enough that they can, without our inſtructi- 
on, give the charms of their eyes an air that is briſk, 
ſtern, or languiſhing ; that they can ſeaſon a denial with 
ſeverity, ſuſpence, and favour, and that they are not at 
a loſs for an interpreter of the ſpeeches made for their 
ſervice. With this knowledge they govern with a high 
hand, and rule both the regents and the ſcholars. 

If nevertheleſs they think much to give place to 
us in any thing whatſoever, and have a curiofity to be 
book learned, poetry is an amuſement proper for their 
occafions, it being a wanton, witty, diſſembling, and 
pratiling art, all pleaſure and all ſhew, like themſelves. 
They will alſo reap many advantages from hiſtory. In 
moral philoſophy they will be furniſhed with leſſens that 
will enable them to judge of our humours and conditi- 
ons, to defend themſelves from our treacheries, to regu- 
late the precipitancy of their own deſires, to make good 
uſe of their liberty, to lengthen the pleaſures of life, and 
mildly to bear the inconſtancy of an humble fervant, the 
roughneſs of a huſband, and the diſagreeableneſs of age, 
wrinkles, and the like. This is the utmoſt ſhare that I 
would. allow them in the ſciences. 

There are ſome particular tempers that are retired 
and recluſe. I am naturally. formed for communication 
and produQion. I am all open. and undiſguiſed, born 
for ſociety and friendſhip. The ſolitude which Iam fond 
of myſelf, and recommend to others, is chiefly with 
no other view than to withdraw my affections and 
thoughts into myſelf; to reftrain and check not my pro- 
ceedings, but my deſires and cares, reſigning all-ſolici- 
tude that is foreign, with a mortal averſion to ſervitude 
and obligation; and not ſo much to the company of 
men as to the multiplicity of buſineſs. To ſay the truth, 
local ſolitude rather expands and ſets me at large. I the 
more willingly embark in affairs of ſtate and the world 
when Tam alone. At the Louvre, and in the crowd of the 
court, I keep within my own ſphere : The throng makes 
me retire to myſelf, and I never entertain myſelf ſo wanton- 

, fo licentioufly, and fo ſingularly, as in places of re- 

and ceremonious prudence, Our follies do not how: 
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voke me to laughter, but our wiſdom. I am conſtitutio- 
nally no enemy to the buſtle of court. I have ſpent part 
of my life there, and am capable of behaving chearfully 
in great companies, frovided it be now and then, and 
at my own time. But that effeminacy of judgment, of 
which I have been ſpeaking, attaches me by force to ſo- 
litude ; nay at my own houſe, in the midſt of a nume- 
rous family, and a houſe as much frequented as any, I 
ſee people enough, but ſeldom ſuch as I am fond of con- 
verſing with. And I there reſerve both for myſelf and 
others, an unuſual liberty. There is in my houſe no 
ſuch thing as ceremony, attendance, conducting and the 
like fatiguing rules of our courteſy. (Oh! ſervile and 
troubleſome cuſtom!) Every one there governs himſelf, 
in his own way, let who will ſpeak his thoughts ; 
while I am mute in deep meditation, and ſhut up in my 
cloſet, without any offence to my gueſts. 

'The men, whole ſociety and familiarity I covet, are 
thoſe they call honeſt and ingenious men ; and the idea 
of theſe puts me out of conceit with others. This, if 
rightly conſidered, is the rareſt of our characters, and a 
character which is chiefly owing to nature. The end of 
this commerce is ſimply private friendſhip, frequent viſits 
and conference, the correſpondence of ſouls without 
other advantage. In our diſcourſe all ſubjeQs are alike 
to me. I care not whether there be weight or depth in 
it. There is ſtill a grace and pertinence in it. The 
whole is tinctured with a judgment mature and ſteddy, 
and mixed with good nature, frankneſs, chearfulnels, 
and friendſhip. It is not only in diſcourſing on the af- 
fairs of kings and ſtates, that our underſtanding diſplays its 
beauty and force, but it ſhews it as much in private con- 
fabulation. I know what my people mean, even by 
their ſilence and ſmiles, and diſcover them better perhaps 
at table than at the council. Hippomachus faid juſtly, 
that he knew good wreſtlers by only ſeeing them walk 
in the ſtreets. If learning will pleaſe to bear a part in 
our conference, it will not be rejected; not the magiſte- 
rial, imperious, and impertinent kind, as it 1s gene- 
rally uſed, but that which is ſubordinate and docile 
in itſelf. All we intend by it is to paſs away the 
time, for at the hour of being inſtructed and preached 
to, 
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to, we will go ſeek it in its throne. May it condeſcend 
to favour us for this onee if it pleaſe ; for as uſeful and 
defirable as it 1s, I preſuppoſe that though we might 
want it we could well enough diſpenſe with it, and do 
our buſineſs without it. A perſon of good breeding, and 
uſed to converſe with mankind, will naturally be agree- 
able to every body. Art is nothing but the counter- part 
and regiſter of what ſuch ſouls produce. 

The converſation of fine, well-bred women is alſo to 
me a ſweet enjoyment. * Nam nos quoque oculos eru- 
« ditos habemus *, 1. e. for we alſo are verſed in the 
art of ogling. If the ſoul has not ſo much enjoy- 
ment in this as in the firſt, the bodily ſenſes, which like- 
wiſe have the greateſt ſhare of this, reduce it to a propor- 
tion near to the other, but in my opinion not quite. It 
is a commerce however, wherein a man had need be a- 
little upon his guard, and: eſpecially thoſe of a vigorous 
conſtitution, as mine is. In my youth I got a ſcald by 
is, and ſuffered all the torments which the poets ſay will 
happen to thoſe who run into this commerce, without 
order and judgment. It is true this ſcourge taught me 
more wit. 

Duicumgue Argolics de claſſe Capharea fugit, 

Semper ab Euboic iir bela retorquet aquis . 

The ſhip that would not on Caphareus run, 

Always is ſure the Eubaean ſtreight to ſhun. 

Ir is madneſs to fix a man's thoughts wholly upon it, 
and to engage in it with a furious and indiſcreet affecti- 
on; but on the other hand, to be concerned in it with- 
out true love, and without the attachment of the will, 
like comedians, to play a part that is made common 
by time and cuſtom, without contributing any thing of 
his own to it but words; it is indeed providing for his 
ſafety, but withal in as ſcandalous a manner as he that 
adandons his honour, or his profit, or his pleaſure, for 
fear of danger. For it is certain that from. ſuch a proceed- 
ing no fruit. can be expected to ſatisfy an honeſt ſoul. A 
man cannot take a real pleaſure in the enjoy ment of what 
he has not in good earneſt deſired; and this I ſay, tho” 
fortune ſhould be fo unjuſt as to favour their diſſimulati- 
on, which often happens, becauſe there is. none of W 
#* Cicer, paradox, v. c. 2. + Ovid, Triſt. lib. i, el. 2. 
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fex, though as ugly as the devil, who does not think 
herſelf very amiable, who does not think herſelf prefera- 
ble, either for her youth, her hair, or her gait (for with 
the ugly women it is univerſally the ſame as with thoſe 
that are handſome) and the Brachman virgins, who have 
no other recommendation, but that of the common cry- 
er, who calls the people together, conc forth into the 
ſquare to expoſe their matrimonial parts, to try if theſe 
at leaſt are not tempting enough to procure them huſ- 
bands. Conſequently there is not one who does not ea- 
fily ſuffer herſelf to be engaged by the firſt vow that is 
made to ſerve her. Now, from this treachery ſo com- 
mon in the men of this age, it muſt needs happen, as we 
have already ſeen by experience, viz. that the women 
rally and re-unite themſelves on purpoſe to avoid us, or 
elſe form their ranks by the example we give them, play 
their part of the farce, and give way to this negotiation 
without paſſion, care, or love. Neque affeclui ſuo 
© aut alieno obnoxiz *, i. e. Neither ſlaves to their own 
paſſion, nor to that of another perſon ; believing, ac- 
cording to the perſuaſion of Lyfias in Plato, that they 
may with the more advantage and convenience ſurrender 
themſelves up to us the leſs we love them. The reſult 
will be as it is in comedies, where the audience has as 
much, or more pleaſure than the adors. For my part, 
I have no more notion of a Venus without a Cupid, than 
of a mother without a child. They are what mutually 
lend and owe their exiſtence to one another, "Therefore 
this cheat rebounds upon the perſon that commits it; to 
whom incced it is of little or no expence, nor on the other 
hand does he get any thing by it of value. They who 
have made Venus a goddeſs, have taken notice that her 
chief beauty was incorporeal and ſpiritual ; but the Venus 
whom theſe people court is not ſo much as human, nor 
even brutal, but ſo very groſs and terreſtrial, that the 
very beaſts will not accept her. We ſee that imaginati- 
on and deſire often heats and ſtimulates them before the 
body does: We ſee in both the ſexes, that in the herd, 
they make choice and trial of their affections, and ns 

they 


* Tacitus's annal. lib. xiii. c. 45. where the hiſtorian ſpeaks only 


of the famous Poppæa, the wife of Nero, the perfect model of co- 


quetry, 
* 
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they have among themſelves an acquaintance of old good 
will. Even thoſe which old age has deprived of bodily 
ſtrength, do yet tremble, neigh, and twitter for love. 
We tee them beiore the fact, full of hope and heat; and 
when the body has played its part, ſtill tickled with the 
{weet remembrance of it; and we fee fome animals that 
ſwell with ptrie after the performance, and being tired 
and fatiated, do yet, by vociferation, expreſs a trium- 
phant joy. He that has nothing to de, but only to diſ- 
charge his body of a natural neceſſity, need not find em- 
ployment for another by tuch curious preparations. 
This is not food for a coarſe hoggith appetite. 

As one who does not deſire to be thought better than 
I am, I ſhall now tell of the follies of my youth. I have 
ſeldom been addicted to mercenary and common embra- 
ces, not only for my health's fake (and yet with all my 
care I had two miſchances, though they were ſlight fore- 
runners) but allo from a contempt of what was vulgar 
and venal. I choſe to heighten this pleaſure by difficul- 
ty, by deſire, and a certain kind of vanity: And I was 
of the emperor 'Tiberius's * mind, who, in his amours, 
was as much ſmitten with modeſty and an honourable 
extraction, as with any other quality; and of the taſte 
of Flora, the courtezan , who never proſtituted herſelf 
to leis than a dictator, a conſul, or a cenſor ; and ſola- 
ced herſelf in the dignity of her lovers. Certainly pearl 
and tiſſue, titles and attendants, add ſomething to the 
pleaſure. 

As for the reſt, I had a great liking to wit, provided 
the body was not exceptionable. For to conteſs the 
truth, it either of theſe two beauties muſt of neceſſity be 
wanting, I ſhould prefer the perſonal before the rational. 


The latter is of uſe in better things; but ia the ſubje& of 
| love, 


* Tacit. annal. lib. vi. c. 1. + After having turned over 
many books in ſearch of Montaigne's authority for this ſtory, I found 
in Bayle's dictionary that it is Brantome, who in his lives, Des Fem- 
mes Galantes, tom. 1. p. 313, &c. ſays that the courtezan Flora 
was of a good family and lineage; and that, whereas Lais was a 
common proſtitute to all mankind, Flora only obliged the Gre ar, 
inſomuch that ſhe had this inſcription over her door, Ye KinGs, 
* Patnces, Dictators, Conſuls, Cenſors, Pontiffs, Quæſtors, Am- 
2 3 and other great men, enter and welcome; but no 

othere,” 
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love, a ſubject in which the ſenſes of ſeeing and feel- 
ing are chiefly concerned, ſomething may be done with- 
out the charms of the mind, but without thoſe of the 
body nothing. Beauty is the true advantage of the wo- 
men, and ſo peculiarly theirs, that what we have, though 
it requires other features to render it ſuch, is only in its 
beſt ſtate when it is puerile and beardleſs, and blended 
with theirs. It is ſaid that thoſe preferred to the ſervice 
of the grand ſignior, on the ſcore of their beauty, who 
are of an infinite number, are diſmiſſed at 22 years of 
age at the fartheſt. Reaſon, prudence, and the offices 
of friendſhip, are more commonly found among the 
men; and therefore they govern the affairs of the world. 

The two ſorts of commerce, or converſation, which 
we have mentioned, viz. that with men by a free and fa- 
miliar converſation, and that with women by love, are 
accidental, and dependent on another. The one does 
not occur ſo often as it were to be wiſhed ; the other 
decays with age; ſo that they could never have been ſuf- 
ficient for the neceſſities of my life. That with books, 
which is the third, is much more ſure, and more within 
our power. It yields to the former in the other advan- 
tages, but has conſtancy and readineſs of ſervice for its 
ſole ſhare. It accompanies me, and is aſſiſting to me 
wherever I go: It comforts me in old age and ſolitude 
it eaſes me of the weight of idle time, and delivers me at 
any hour from diſagreeable company; and it blunts the 
edge of pain, if it be not extreme, and bas not the intire 
poſſeſſion of me. To divert myſelf from an uneaſy thought, 
it is but to run to my books; they preſently drive it out 
of my mind, by turning its attention to them: And 
though they ſee that I only have recourſe to them for 


want of other more real, natural, and lively we mages 


they do not reflect on me for it, but always receive me 


with the ſame countenance. * He may well go on foot, 


they ſay, * who leads his horſe in his hand.“ And our 
James, king of Naples and Sicily, who, while handſome, 


young, and healthy, cauſed himſelf to be carried up 


and down in a hand-barrow, upon a ſorry mattrafs, 
dreſſed in a veſt of grey cloth, and a cap of the ſame; 
yet attended in great royal pomp with horſe-litters, led 
horſes of all ſorts, gentlemen and officers ; put on an au- 
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ſterity that was effeminate and unſteady. The ſick man is 
not to be pitied who has his cure in his pocket. In the 
experience and practice of this, which is a very true ſen- 
tence, conſiſts all the benefit which I receive from books; 
and yet in fact I make as little uſe of them, in a manner, 
as they who know them not. IL enjoy them as miſers do 
their hoards, 'by knowing that T have them to uſe when 
I-pleaſe. With this right of poſſeſſion my mind is ſatiſ- 
fred, and at reft. I never travel without my books, be 
it in time of war or of peace; yet ſometimes, for ſeveral 
days or months, I do not look into them. I will read by 
and by, 1 ſay to myſelf, or to-morrow when J am in the 
humour, Mean while the time runs away without any 
inconvenience to me; for it is impoſſible to ſay how tran- 
quil and eaſy I am in this confideration, that I have them 
by me, to divert myſelf with them whenever I pleaſe ;.. 
and in the thought of what an aſſiſtance they are to me 
in life.—This 1s the beſt viaticum I have yet known for 
this mortal pilgrimage, and I extremely pity thoſe men 
of underſtanding who are unprovided with it; and yet I 
rather accept of any other kind of every other amuſe- 
ment, be it ever fo light, becauſe this cannot fail me. 
When I am at home I the oftner viſit my library, from 
which 1 at once ſurvey all the operations of my family. 
It is over the entrance into my houſe, from whence I 
have a view under me of my court-yards and garden, 
and of moſt of the offices of my houſe. There I turn 
over one book, then another, on various ſubjects, with- 
out order, and without deſign. One while I ruminate, 
another while I copy and dictate, as I walk to and fro, 
ſuch whimſies as theſe in my eſſays. It is in the third 
ſtory of a tower, of which the firſt is my chapel, the 
ſecond a chamber with its cloſets, where I often lye to 
be retired; . above it is a great wardrobe. This was 
formerly the moſt uſeleſs part of my houſe. I there you 
away the moſt of the days of my life, and moſt of the 
hours of the day, but am never there at night. At the end 
of it there is a very neat cloſet, with pleaſant window- 
lights, and a fire-place. And was I not more afraid of the 
trouble than of the expence, the trouble, which drives me 
from all application to buſineis, I could eaſily join to it on 
each ſide, and on the ſame floor, a gallery of one _— N 
| re | 
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dred paces in length, and twelve in breadth; there be- 
ing walls already raiſed, tho! for another deſign, to the 
height that is requiſite. Every retired place ſhould have 
a walk init. Forif I fit ſtill my thoughts ſleep. My 
fancy does not operate ſo well as when it is put in moti- 
on by that of my legs. They who ſtudy without a book 
are all in the ſame condition. The form of my ſtudy is 
round, and has no more level than what is taken up by 
my table and chair; ſo that the curb preſents me with a 
view of all my books in five rows of ſhelves, quite round 
me. It has three noble and free proſpedts, and is ſixteen 
paces in the diameter. I am not fo continually there in 
the winter, for my houſe is perched upon an eminence, 
as its name imports, and this part of it is moſt expoſed 
to the wind, which pleaſes me the better, for not being ſo 


eaſy of acceſs, and a little remote, as well for the bene- 


fit of exerciſe as for being more retired. Tt is there that 
Jam in my kingdom, as we ſay; and there I endeavour 
to render myſelt ſole monarch, and to ſequeſter this cor- 
ner from all ſociety, conjugal, filial, and civil. Every 
where elſe I have but a verbal authority, and of a con- 
fuſed efſence. Miſerable is that man, in my opinion, 
who has no place at home where to be by himſelf, where 
to entertain himſelf alone, or to conceal himſelf from 
others: Ambition ſufficiently plagues its proſelytes by 
keeping them always in ſhew, like a ſtatue in a market- 
place, Magna ſervitus eſt magna fortuna *, i. e. A 
great fortune is a great ſlavery. They have ſcarce a re- 
tirement for the neceſſities of nature. I have thought 
nothing fo ſevere, in the auſterity of life which our 
friars affect, as what I ſee in ſome of their fraternities ;. 
namely, to have a perpetual ſociety of place by rule, 
and numerous aſſiſtants among them in every action 
whatever; and I think it ſomewhat more tolerable to Be 
always alone, than never to be fo. 

If any one ſhall tell me, that it is undervaluing the 
muſes to make uſe of them only for mirth and paſtime, 1 
ſhall ſay he does not know the value of pleaſure, play, 
and paſtime, ſo well as I do; I live from hand to mouth, 
and, with reverence be it ſpoken, I only live for myſelf; 
in that all my deſigns terminate. I ſtudied, when 

* Sencc, conſolatio ad Polybium, c. 26. 
2 2 young, 
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young, for the ſake of oftentation, afterwards for wif- 
dom, and now for my recreation, but never for gain. A 
vain and prodigal longing I had for this fort of furniture, 
o ſupply my own neceſſity, and moreover to dreſs and 
adorn myſelf with it; but I have long ſince weaned my- 
ſelf of it. 

Books have many charming qualities to ſuch as know 
How to chuſe them ; but there is no good without its 
evil. This is a pleaſure, not more pure and untainted 
than others; it has its inconveniencies, and great ones 
too. 'The ſoul is exerciſed in it, but the body, the care 
of which I ought not to forget, remains in the mean 
time without action, grows heavy and ſtupid. I know 
of no exceſs more prejudicial to me, or more to be 
avoided in this my. declining age. Thus have I given 
you my three favourite, and particular occupations. I 
tpeak not of the duties I owe to mankind by civil obliga- 
tion. 


CHAP. IV. Of Diverſion. 


Was once employed to conſole a lady, who was tru- 
1 ly afflicted; the moſt of their mournings are affected 
and ceremonious. 

Uberibus ſemper lachrymis, ſemperque paratis, 

In flatione ſua, atque expectantibus illam, 

Dus jubeat manare modo *. 

They always have a dam for preſent uſe, 

Ready prepar'd whene'er they draw the ſluice, 

On leaſt pretence of joys, or griefs, or fears, 

To ſally out in falſe diſſembling tears. 

It is going the wrong way to work to oppoſe this paſ- 
Gon, for oppoſition does but irritate it, and make them 
more ſorrowful. The evil is exaſperated by the warmth 
of argument. We ſee in common diſcourſe, that what 
flips unguardedly from a man, if another goes to 
controvert it, the former takes it in dudgeon, and 
juſtifies what he had ſaid; eſpecially if it be a mat- 
ter wherein he is intereſted. And beſides, in fo 
doing you enter upon your work in a rough manner; 
whereas the firſt viſits of a phyſician, to his PR 

| | ought 
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ought to be gentle, gay, and pleaſant. Never did any 
ill-looked, ſullen phyſician do any thing to purpoſe. On 
the contrary therefore a man muſt, in order to make his 
way, ſooth the patients complaints, and expreſs ſome ap- 
probation and excuſe for them. By this diſcretion you 

ain credit to proceed farther ; and, by an eaſy and in- 
enſible gradation, you fall into a reaſoning that is more 
ſolid and proper for their cure. I, whoſe chief aim it 
was to deceive thoſe by-ſtanders who had their eyes 
fixed upon me, thought fit to palliate the diſeaſe; 
though indeed I find, by experience, that I have an 
aukward and unlucky hand at perſuaſion. My argu+* 
ments are either too poignant, too dry, or too blunt, 
and lifeleſs. After I had for a while applied myſelf to 
her-grievance, I did not attempt to cure it by ſtrong and 
tively arguments, either becauſe I had them not to uſe, 
or becauſe I thought to gain my point better another 
way; neither did I ſet about the choice of the various 
methods of conſolation preſcribed by philoſophy ; as that 
what we complain of is no evil; according to Clean- 
thes *; that it is a ſlight evil, as the Peripatetics fay ; 
that to complain thus is neither juſt nor laudable, ac- 
cording to Chry ſippus; nor the method preſeribed by 
Epicurus, more ſuitable to my taſte; viz. ſhifting the 
— — from things that are afflicting to thoſe that are 
pleaſant; nor like Cicero, to make a collection of all 
theſe together, in order to diſpenſe them occaſionally: 
But, by ſoftly weakening the force of my arguments, 
and turning them by degrees ſometimes to ſubjects near- 
er to the preſent caſe, and at other times to thoſe that 
were a little more remote; according as ſhe attended 
the more to me, I inſenſibly deprived her of her forrow, 
and kept her calm and quite compoſed as long as I was 
with her. I diverted the complaint; but they who ſucceed- 
ed me in the ſame ſervice found no amendment in her, 
for I had not gone to the root. 

Peradventure I may have glanced elſewhere on ſome- 
kind of public diverſions : and the practice of military. 
diverſions, which Pericles made uſe of in the Peloponne- 
fan war, and of a thouſand more ſuch in other places, 
tor drawing off the enemy's forces from a country, is too 

* Cic, Tuſc. quæſt. lib. iii. c. 31. 
1 frequent. 
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frequent in hiſtory. It was an ingenious ſtratagem by 
which the Sieur de Himbercourt * ſaved both himſelf 
and others, in the city of Liege, when the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who beſieged it, made him enter into it to ex- 
ecute the articles that were agreed to ſor the ſurrender 
of it. The towns-people, who aſſembled in the night 
for that purpoſe, began to mutiny againſt the agree- 
ment, and many of them reſolved to fall foul upon the 
negociators of it, whom they had in their power, He 
feeling the guſt of this firſt ſtorm of the people, who. 
were about ruſhing into his quarters to kill him ſudden- 
ly, ſent out two of the inhabitants of the city to them 
(for he had ſome of them then preſent with him) to make 
an offer to the town-council of freſh, and more favoura- 
ble terms, which he had framed on the ſpot for the pre- 
fent occaſion. Theſe two men diverted the firſt ſtorm, by 
the repair of the enraged rabble to the town houſe, to 
hear and conſider of the ſubje&t of their commiſſion, 
The deliberation was ſhort, and ſo a ſecond ſtorm aroſe- 
with as much fury as the other; whereupon he diſ- 
patched four freſh mediators, of the fame quality, to 
them, proteſting that they had now better conditions to 
offer to them, and ſuch as would give them intire con- 
tent and ſatisfaction; by which means the people were 
again repreſſed. In ſhort, by thus diverting their fury 
with ſuch a contrivance of amuſements, as made them 
ipend it in vain conſultations, by which it was at laſt 
laid aſleep; he ſpun out the affair to another day, which 
was the principal thing he wanted. 

This other ſtory is alſo of the ſame ſtamp. Atalanta, 
a virgin of — beauty, and admirable texture of 
body, in order to diſengage herſelf from a thouſand, or 
more ſuitors, who courted her in marriage, ſhe propoſed 
this condition to them, that ſhe would accept of him for 
2 huſband that ſhould equal her in running, provided + 
that they who came ſhort of her ſhould be put to death. 
There were enough who thought the prize very well 

worth 


* You will find this ſtory at full length in the memoirs of Philip 
de Comines, lib. ii. c. 3. 
+ Przmia veloci conjux thalamique dabuntur : 
Mors pretinm tardis: ea lex certaminis eſto, | 
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worth ſuch a riſque, and who ſuffered the penalty of this 
cruel bargain, Hippomanes, being to make trial after 
the others, invoked the tutelar Goddeſs of his amorous 
paſſion, and implored her aſſiſtance, who, hearing his 

tition, furniſhed him with three golden apples, and an 
inſtruction how to uſe them. The field on which they 
ran being quite open, as ſoon as Hippomanes perceived 
bis miſtreſs cloſe at his heels, he, as if by inadvertency, 
let fall one of the apples, the beauty of which was fo. 
tempting to the virgin, that ſhe failed not to turn out of 
the way to take it up. 

Obſtupuit virgo, nitidique cupidine pomi 

Declinat curſus, aurumque wvolubile tollit *. 

The nimble virgin dazzled to behold 

The ſhining apple rolling on the mold, 

Stopp'd her career to ſeize the tempting gold. 

He did the ſame, when he ſaw himſelf hard preſſed, by 
the ſecond and third apples, till, by thus diverting her, 
and making her go often out of her way, he won the 
race. 

When phyſicians cannot purge off a catarrh, they 
divert and turn it to ſome other leſs dangerous part. | 
And I find alſo that this is the moſt ordinary practice for 
diſeaſes of the mind. The mind, ſays Cicero, is ſome- 
times to be drawn off to other thoughts, purſuits, cares, 
and occupations, and muſt often be cured, like ſick per- 
ſons, by the change of place +. It gives a little joſtle 
to a man's diſorders ; it neither makes him ſuſtain, nor 
diminiſh their attack, and only makes him decline and 
turn out of the way from it. n 

This other leſſon is too ſublime and too difficult. It is 
for men of the firſt claſs to pauſe upon, conſider, and judge 
of it. It belongs only to a Socrates, not to change counte- 
nance when he looks at death, but to grow familiar, and 
to ſport with it. He ſeeks for no comfort but what he 
expects from that. To die appears to him a natural and 
indifferent accident. It is thereon that he fixes his fight 
and reſolution, without looking elſewhere. | 

The diſciples of Hegeſias, who actually ſtarved them- 
ſelves to death, and were animated to it by the fine lan- 


guage 


* Ovid. Metam. lib. x. fab. 11. v. 10%, & 
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guage of his inſtructions, which was ſo powerful that 
king Ptolemy forbad him to entertain his followers any 
more with ſuch homicide doctrines *; thoſe diſciples, I 
fay, do not conſider death in itſelf, nor do they judge of 
it. It is not on that they fix their thoughts; they run 
towards, and aim at a new being. 

"Thoſe poor wretches that we ſee brought upon a feaf- 
fold, full of ardent devotion ; and therein employing all 
their ſenſes as far as poſſible, their ears to the inſtructions 
given them, their eyes and hands lifted up to heaven, 
and their voices employed in loud prayers, with a vehe- 
ment and continual emotion, do things doubtleſs which 
are laudable and proper for ſuch a neceſſity, We ought 
to commend them for their devotion, but not properly for 
their conftancy. They ſhun the encounter, they turn 
death out of their thoughts, and amuſe themſelves with 
ſome trifle or other, as children are amuſed when a ſur- 
geon goes to prick them with the lancet. I have ſeen 

me who, when they have happened to look down up- 
on thoſe dreadful inſtruments of death that are near 
them, have fainted, and furiouſly turned their thoughts 
another way. Thoſe who are to be caſt from a fright- 
ful precipice, are advifed either to ſhut their eyes, or 
turn them to another fide. | 

Subrius Flavius, the general, being, by Nero's com- 
mand, to be put todeath, and by the hands of Niger, ano- 
ther general, when they led him to the place of executi- 
en, Flavius perceiving the hollow that Niger had cauſed 
to be made for his neck, to be badly contrived, ſaid to 
the ſoldiers, who were preſent, * Neither is this accord- 
ing to military diſcipline.” And when Niger exhorted 
him to keep his head ſteady, © Do you but ſtrike,” ſaid he, 
as ſteadily t.“ And he was right in his gueſs, for Niger's 
arm trembled ſo, that he made ſeveral ſtrokes at his neck 
before he cut off his. head. This man, indeed, ſeems to 
bave had his thoughts ſteadily fixed on the ſubject. 

He that dies im a battle, ſword in hand, neither thinks, 
apprehends, nor conſiders of death, being diverted from 
the idea of it by the heat of the battle. An honeſt man of 
wy acquaintance falling down by a thruſt in a — 

a 

# Valer. Max. lib. viii. c. 9. Cic, Tuſe. quæſt, lib, i. c. 34, 

F Tacit. agnal, lib, xv, C £7, N . 
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and receiving nine or ten ſtabs from his adverſary as he 
lay ſtretched on the ground, every one preſent called out 
to him to examine his conſcience ; but he told me after- 
wards, that tho' he heard what they ſaid, it nothing mo- 
ved him, and that he thought of nothing but how to 
difengage himſelf, and be revenged. He killed his 
man in that ſame rencounter. He who brought L..Syl- 
lanus *, the ſentence of his death, did him very great 
ſervice, foraſmuch as that having heard his anſwer +, 
That he was well prepared to die, but not by the hand 
© of an executioner, he ruſhed upon him with his ſol- 


diers, when he, being quite unarmed, defended himſelf 


obſtinately with his fiſts and feet, till he received ſo ma- 
ny wounds that he was killed, after having, by this 
ſudden frenzy, diſſipated the painful apprehenſion of the 
lingering death for which he was deſigned. 

We always think of ſomething elſe ; either the expec- 
tation of a better life lays hold of us, and ſupports us, 
or the hopes of the valour of our children, or of the ho- 
nour that will be hereafier done to our names, or the flight 
from the evils of this worid, or the vengeance that 
threatens thoſe who are the authors of our death, Poor 
Dido ſays, | 

Spero equidem mediis, fi quid pia numina poſſunt, 

Supplicia hauſurum ſcopulis, et nomine Dido 

Sæ pe wocaturum. 

* * 


. „ % a i 3-0 

Audiam : et hæc manes veniet mihi fama ſub imos f. 

Sure if the gods have any pow'r at all, 

Split on the rocks, thou wilt on Dido call; 

But call in vain: Thy ſhipwreck I ſhall know 

By fame convey'd me to the ſhades below. 
Xenophon was ſacrificing, with a crown upon his head, 
when news was brought to him of the death of his ſon 
Gryllus, ſlain at the battle of Mantinea 5. At the firſt 
intelligence of it he took off his crown, and threw it on 
the ground; but hearing, in the ſequel of the narrative, 
how valiantly he fell, he took it up, and replaced it 2 

is 


* Tacitus calls him Lucius Silanus, annal. lib, 16. c. 7. 
+ Tacit. annal. lib. xvi. c. g. 
: Virgil Zneid. lib. iv. v. 382, &. 

Valer. Max. lib. v. 8 10. y 
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his head. Epicurus himſelf, at his death, eomforts 
himſelf by the conſideration of the utility and eternity of 
bis writings. * Omnes clari et nobilitati labores, fiunt 
* tolerabiles *, i. e. All works that are illuſtrious and 
renowned are to be borne with. And the ſame wound, 
the ſame fatigue are not equally intolerable, as Xeno- 
ers ſays, to a general of an army and a common ſoldier. 

paminondas died with much more chearfulneſs when he 
was informed that victory had declared for him. Hzc 
* ſunt ſolatia, hæc fomenta ſummorum dolorum . 
Theſe are the lenitives, theſe the fomentations of the 
greateſt forrows. And other circumſtances of the like 
kind amuſe and entertain us, and turn off our conſide- 
ration of the thing in itſelf. Even the arguments of phi- 
loſophy are always edging and glancing on the ſubject, 
without ſcarce touching the exterior part. The greateſt 
man of the chief ſchool of philoſophy, which ſuperintend- 
ed the others, I mean the great Zeno, forms theſe ſyllo- 
giſms with reſpe& to death and drunkenneſs. «* Nullum 
* malum glorioſum eſt ; mors autem glorioſa eſt ; mors 
© ergo non eſt malum f,“ i. e. No evil is honourable ; 
but death is honourable ; therefore death is not an evil. 
Nobody truſts a drunken man with a ſecret, but any one 
will truſt a wiſe man; therefore no wiſe man is a drunkard. 
Is this hitting the mark? I am. pleaſed to ſee that theſe 
firſt-rate Geniuſes cannot diveſt themſelves of their fel- 
lowſhip with us. With alt their pretended perfections 

they are ſtill but ſtupid mortals. 
Revenge is a ſweer pafſion, and ſtrongly imprinted in 
nature. I ſee it plainly, tho' F have no experience of it. 
To divert a young prince from it lately, I did not offer 
to ſay, that, to the man who had ſmote him on one 
eheck, he ſhould turn the other alfo, in obedience to 
charity; nor did I endeavour to ſet before him the tragi- 
eal events which poetry aſcribes to this paſſion. I did not 
meddle with his paſſion, but tryed, for a _ to give 
Aim a reliſh of the beauty of a contrary quality; and, 
by repreſenting the honour, favour, and good will, 
which he would acquire by good nature, I gave his mind 
a turn to ambition. Thus I carried my point. 1 


* Cic. Tuſe. lib. ii, c. 28, Idem, ibid. c. 24. 
1 2 a 7 b 
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If your affection in the article of love be too ſtrong, 
diſperſe it, ſay they; and they are perfectly right, for 1 
myſelf have often tried it with advantage. Break it 
into deſires of various kinds, of which, if you pleaſe, 
there may be one regent and paramount; but, for fear 
leſt it ſhould tyrannize and domineer over you, weaken, 
and give it ſome pauſe, by dividing and diverting it. 

Cum moroſa vag fingultiet inguine dena *. 

Conjicio humorem collectum in corpora quæ que f. 

When one amour engroſſes all thy mind 

Diſcharge thy loins on all the leaky kind: 

For that's a wiſer way than to reſtrain 

Within thy ſwelling nerves, that hoard of pain. 

And look to it in time, leſt it prove too troubleſome to 
deal with when it has once got poſſeſſion of you. 

Si non prima novis conturbes vulnere plagis, 

Volgivagaque vagus Venere ante recentia cures. 

Unleſs you fancy ev'ry one you view, 

Ramble in love, and cure old wounds by new. 

] was once diſturbed by a ftrong paſſion, according to 
my natural temper, though not ſo vehement as juſt ; 
and peradventure had been undone by it if I had merely 
truſted to my own ſtrength. Having need of a powerful 
diverſion to draw me out of it, I grew amorous by art 
and by ſtudy, wherein I was aſſiſted by my youth. 
Love relieved me and reſcued me from the evil, which 
was brought upon me hy friendſhip. It is the ſame in 
every other caſe. If a violent imagination poſſeſſes me, 
I think it the ſhorter way to change than to conquer it. 
I depute one at leaſt different from it, if not contrary to 
it. Variation does always relieve, diffolve, and difſi- 
pate. If I cannot encounter with it, I eſcape from it, 
and, in avoiding it, I ſlip out of the way, and uſe craft. 
By ſhifting of places, buſineſs, and company, I hide 
— in the crowd of other amuſements and — 4 
where it loſes the trace of me, and wanders out of my 


way. 

In this manner nature proceeds, by the aid of incon- 
ſtancy ; for the time ſhe has given us for the ſovereign 
cure of our paſſions, gains its effects chiefly by reaſon, 
that ſupplying our imagination with a ſuperfœtation of 

objects, 

* Perl, ſat, 6, v. 73. f Lucret, I. 4. v. 1063, &c. 
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objeQs, it looſens and diſſolves the firſt apprehenſion how 
ſtrong ſoever. A wiſe man viſits his dying friend almoſt 
as much at the end of 25 years as in the firſt year; 
and, according to Epicurus, altogether as much ; for he 
did not think the foreſight of troubles, or their antiqui- 
ty, an alleviation of them. But ſo many other thoughts 
run acroſs this, that it languiſhes, and is at length wea- 
ried out. | 

Alcibiades *, in order to take off the fondneſs of the 
people for common reports, cut off the ears and tail of 
his beautiful dog, and turned him out of doors, on pur- 
poſe to give them a ſubject for diſcourſe, inſtead of pra- 
ting of his other actions. For this ſame purpoſe of miſ- 
leading the opinions, conjectures, and converſation. of 
the pops: I have alſo ſeen ſome women conceal their 
real affections by ſuch as were counterfeit. Nay, I 
have ſeen one who has counterfeited ſo long, that 
ſhe has in good earneſt dropped the real and original 
love, and been captivated by the feigned one: and by 
her I found that they who know their affections well pla- 
ced, are fools to conſent to ſuch a diſguiſe. The pub- 
lic reception, and entertainments being reſerved for ſuch 
pretended humble ſervants, a man may conclude him to 
be no conjurer if he does not in the end put himſelf into 
your place, and ſend” you to his. This is properly to cut 
out, and make a ſhoe for another to wear. 

A little thing diſengages and puts us aſide ; for a ſmall 
matter engages us. e do not conſider ſubjects, in the 
groſs, and ſingle in themſelves: We are ſmitten with mi- 
nute and ſuperficial circumſtances, or images, and with 
the inſignificant parings of ſubjects. 

Folliculos ut nunc teretes &ſtate cicade 

Linquunt . 

Such as the hollow huſks or bags we find 

That butterflies in ſummer leave behind. 

Plutarch himſelf f laments his daughter for the monkey- 
tricks ſhe played in her infancy. The remembrance of a 
farewel, a particular action or favour, or of a final re- 

commendation, 


* Plutarch, in the life of Alcibiades, ſays, this dog coſt him 
700 crowns, and that his tail was his greateſt beauty. 

+ Lucret. lib. v. v. 801; &. I In a treatiſe, intituled, A 
word of comfort to his wife, on the death of her daughter, c. 1. 
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commendation, afflicts us. The ſight of Cæſar's robe 
troubled all Rome, which was more than his death had 
done. The very ſound of names ringing in our ears, as, 
My poor maſter; my very good friend; alas! my dear 
father; or my ſweet daughter, affect us. When 
thoſe repetitions torment me, and I examine them cloſe- 
ly, I find it is no other than a grammatical complaint. 
The word and tone affect me, as the exclamations of 
- preachers often work more upon their auditories than 
their arguments, and as we are moved at the pitiful cries 
of a beaſt that is killed for our ſervice, without my 
weighing or penetrating, in the mean while, into the 
true and ſolid effence of my ſubject. 

his ſe flimulis dolor ipſe laceſſit &. 

With theſe incitements grief doth itſelf provoke. 
Theſe are the grounds of our mourning. 

The obſtinate continuance of the ſtone, eſpecially 
thoſe in my bladder, has ſometimes been attended with 
ſo long a ſuppreſſion of urine, even for three or four days 
together, and brought me fo near death, that it would 
have been a folly to have hoped to eſcape it, or even ſo 
much as to have deſired to eſcape it, conſidering what I 
ſuffer from its cruel attacks. What a monſter of cruelty 
was that emperor, who, among other tortures, which he 
invented for his criminals +, tuffered them to drink as 
much wine as they could ſwallow, and then cauſed their 
privy members to be tied up fo hard that their urine 
might ſtop and kill them. Finding myſelf in that ſtate, 
I conſidered by what trifling cauſes and objects imagina- 
tion fed my deſire of life, of what atoms the weight and 
difficulty of parting with it was compoſed in my ſoul, 
and to how many trivoious thoughts we give way in fo 
great an affair. A dog, a horſe, a book, a glaſs, and 
what not, were reckoned in my loſs: And others with 
no leſs folly, in my opinion, reckoned up in theirs their 
ambitious hopes, their money and their ſcience. I look 
upon death with indifference when I confider it as the 
end of life, univerſally. I inſult over it in the groſs ; 
but, when it comes to particulars, it harrows my ſoul. 
The tears of a footman, the diſpoſal of my old cloaths, 


: Lucan. lib. ii, v. 42. + Suetonius in the life of Tiberius, 
c. 62. 
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the touch of a friendly hand, a common conſolation, diſ- 
courage me, and fink my ſpirits. Thus are our ſouls 
troubled by the complaints in romance: And the regrets 
of Dido and Ariadne in Virgil and Catullus, raiſe a com- 
paſſion even in thoſe who do not believe them. It is a 
proof of an obſtinate hard heart, never to perceive it 
moved; as they tell a wonderful ſtory of Polemon, who is 
ſaid to have not ſo much as turned pale at the bite of a 
mad dog, though it tore away the calf of his leg *. 
Nor is it within the extent of human wiſdom, to have fo 
lively and intire a conception of the cauſe of ſorrow, by 
judgment, as not to be encreaſed by its preſence, when 
the eyes and ears are witneſſes of it, the parts which are 
only to be agitated by trifling accidents. 

Is it reaſon that even the arts themſelves ſhould 
make an advantage of our natural ſtupidity and weak- 
neſs? An orator, ſays rhetoric, during the farce of his 
pleading, ſhall be moved by the ſound of his own voice, 
and his feigned agitations, and ſuffer himſelf to be capti- 
vated by the paſſion which he repreſents, He will im- 
print on himſelf a true and real grief, by means of the 
part he plays, for the ſake of transferring it to the audi- 
ence, who are yet leſs affected than himſelf; like thoſe 
perſons who are hired at funerals, to aſſiſt in the cere- 
mony of mourning, who ſell their tears, and their ſad- 
neſs by weight and meaſure. For, though they act in a 
borrowed ſhape, yet, by adjuſting and habituating their 
countenance to the occaſion, it is certain that they are 
often entirely ſwallowed up by it, and immerged in real 
melancholy. I was one, among many other of his 
friends, who attended the corpſe of M. de Grammont to 
Soiſſons; from the ſiege of la Fere, where he was killed. 
I obſerved that in all the places, through which we 
paſſed, we ſet the people a weeping and lamenting by 
only the ſolemn parade of our convoy, for the name of 
the deceaſed was not ſo much as known by them. Quin- 


tilian + ſays, he had ſeen comedians ſo deeply engaged in 


a mourning ſcene, that they could not help weeping when 
they went off the ſtage ; and that having himſelf under- 
taken to ſtir up a paſſion in another perſon, he eſpouſed 
it 
* In his life by Diogenes Laertius, lib. iv. & 17. 
+ Inſtit. orat. lib. vi. c. 2. at the end. 
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it himſelf to fuch a degree, that he not only ſhed tears, 
but waxed pale, and behaved like a man truly over- 
whelmed with grief “. ; 

In a country, near our mountains, the women act 
both the prieſt and the clerk; for as they magnify the 
loſs of the deceaſed huſband by the remembrance of what 
good and agreeable qualities he had, they, at the very 
fame time, make a collection and proclamation of his im- 
perfections, as if they would make themſelves ſome 
amends, and fo divert their compathon to contempt z 
and yet, with a much better grace than we do, who, at the 
loſs of a prime acquaintance, ſtrive to give him new 
and falſe praiſe, and to make him quite another man, 
when we have loft ſight, of him than he appeared to be 
when we ſaw him, as if regret was a matter of inſtruc- 
tion, or that tears, by waſhing our underſtanding, 
cleared it, For my part, I henceforth quit claim to all 
favourable characters the world ſhall be diſpoſed to give 
of me; not becauſe I ſhall be worthy of them, but be- 
cauſe I ſhall be dead. 

If any one aſks another, what concern have you in this 
ſiege? © The intereſt of example, he will ſay, and of 
the common obedience due to my prince; I aim at no 
profit from it whatſoever; and for honour, I know 
* what a ſmall fhare of it can redound to ſuch a private 
man as I am: I have in this neither paſſion nor quar- 
« rel.” See him, however, but the next day, and you 
will find him quite another man, chafing, and red hot 
with rage, in his line of the battle, for the aſſault. It 
is the glittering of ſo much ſteel, the fire and noiſe of our 
cannon and drums that has infuſed this freſh rancor and 
hatred into his veins. A frivolous cauſe you will ſay: 
How is it a cauſe? There needs none to put the mind in 
agitation. A mere whimſy, without body and without 
ſubject, governs and puts it in motion. Let me think of 
building caſtles in Spain, my imagination ſuggeſts to me 
conveniences and pleaſures, with which my foul is really 
pleaſed and delighted. How often do we torment our 
minds with anger or ſorrow by fuch ſhadows, and plunge 
ourſelves in fantaſtic paſſions, which alter us boil dots 
and ſoul? What aſtoniſhed, fleering, and confuſed gri- 

* Inſtit. orat, lib, vi. c. 2. at the end. 
Aa2 maces, 
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maces, do ſuch idle notions excite in our countenances ? 
What fallies and agitations do they create, both of the 
members and the voice ? Does it not ſeem that this indi- 
vidual man has falſe notions from a crowd of others, 
with whom he has dealings, or ſome devil within him 
that perſecutes him ? Inquire of yourſelf where is the 
object of this change? Is there any thing in nature, 
man excepted, which nothing ſuſtains, over which no- 
thing has any power? * Cambyles, for only having 
dreamt in his ſleep that his brother was to be one day king 
of Perſia, put him to death, tho' he was a brother that 
he loved, and always confided in +. Ariſtodemus, king 
of the Meſſenians, killed himſelf, out of a fancy that a 
zertain howling of his dogs was an ill omen 4. And 
king Midas did the ſame, becauſe he had dreamt ſome 
diſagreeable dream F. It is taking life at its juſt value to 
abandon it for a dream. Hear nevertheleſs how the foul 
triumphs over the wretchedneſs and weakneſs of the body, 
and its being liable to all injuries and alterations: And 
truly it has reaſon to ſpeak thus of it. 

O prima infelix fingenti terra Promethea ! 

Ilie parum cauti pectoris egit opus. 
Corpora diſponens, mentem non videt in arte 
Recta animi primum debuit eſſe via ||. 

Oh! *twas for man a moſt unhappy day 

When raſh Prometheus form'd him out of clay ? 

In his attempt, the heedleſs architeR, 

Did indiſcreetly the main thing neglect. 

In framing bodies, he had not the art, 
To form the mind, the firſt and nobleſt part. 


CHAP. V. On ſome Verſes of Virgil. 


TSEFUL meditation is the more embarraſſing 
and burthenſome by being copious and ſolid. 


Vice, death, poverty, and diſtempers, are ſubjects that 
are 


*The Engliſh tranſlator, (Mr. Cotton) for want of having ſeen 
Angelier's edition of Montaigne in 4to, Anno 1588, has miſta- 
ken the ſenſe of this paſſage, by wording it thus, Is there any 
thing but us in nature, but ſubſiſting nullity, over which it has 
© power?* A phraſe unintelligible, and only quoted, leſt many of 
his readers ſhould be led into the ſame miſtake. + Herodot: 
lib. iii. p. 196. Þ Plutarch's treatiſe of ſuperſtition, c. & 8 ld. 
ibid. || Propert, lib, iii. el. 5. v. 7. 
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are both grave and grievous. It is _— for the 
mind to be well furniſhed with the means of fuſtaining 
and combating with evils, and inſtructed in the rules of 
a good life, and a right belief; and it ſhould be often 
rouzed and exercifed in this noble ſtudy. But, in an or- 
dinary foul, this muſt be by relaxing ſometimes, and 
with moderation; for, if continually bent to it, it will 
grow ſtupid. In my youth I found it neceffary to put 
myſelf in mind, and to ſolicit myſelf to keep to my du- 
ty. Gaiety and health, they ſay, do not agree quite fo 
well with theſe ſerious and wiſe diſcourſes. I am at this 
preſent in another ſtate. The terms of old age only 
give me too much warning, preach to me, and make me 
grow wiſer. From an exceſſive ſprightlineſs, I am 
tunk into exceſſive gravity, which is wgtfeE For that 
reaſon I now ſufter my fancy to run wild for the purpole, 
and ſometimes employ my mind in wanton and juvenile 
thoughts, with which it diverts itſelf. I am of late but 
too reſerved, too grave, and tov ſedate. Every day, at 
theſe years, admonifhes me to be cool and temperate, 
This body of mine avoids irregularity, and dreads it. 
It is now its turn to guide my mind towards a reformati- 
on. This too governs in its turn, and more roughly 
and imperiouſly than the other. It does not let me reſt 
an hour, either ſfeeping or waking, from fome inftruQi- 
on concerning death, patience, and repentance. I now 
deny myſeif temperance, as I did formerly pleaſure ; for 
it draws me too far back, and even to a degree of ſtupi- 
dity. Now I would fain be my own maſter in every 
teſpect. Even wiſdom has its exceſs, and has as much 
need of moderation as folly ; therefore leſt I ſhould 
wither, dry up, and over-burden myſelf with prudence, 
in the intervals, which my infirmities allow rhe, 

Mens intenta ſuis ne ſiet uſque-matis &. 
Leſt that my mind ſhou'd evermore be bent, 
And fix'd on ſubjects full of diſcontent. 
I gemtly decline it, and turn away my eyes from the 
ſtormy and cloudy ſky that I have before me; which, 
thanks be to God, I conſider without fear, but not 
without meditation and debate; and amuſe myfelf with 
the remembrance of the days of my youth. 
* Ovid, de trift; lib, iv. eleg. 1. v. 4. 
> A3 aninius 
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—i_ quod perdidit, pat, 

Atque in preterita ſe totus imagine verſat *. 
The mind longs to regain what it has loſt, 
And by things paſt is totally ingroſs'd. 


Was it not the meaning of Janus's double face, to ſigni- 


fy that childhood ſhould look forward, and old age back- 
ward? Let years drag me on as they may, but it ſhall 
be backward. As long as my eyes are able to review 
that beautiful ſeaſon, which is expired, I now and then 
turn them that way. Though it is gone out of my 
blood-veſſels, yet I am not willing to root the image of 
it out of my memory. 

| N eft, | 

Vivere bis, wits poſſe frui priare f. 

He liveth twice, who can the gift retain 

Of mem'ry, to enjoy paſt life again. 

Plato preſcribes to old men to. be preſent at the exer- 
ciſes, dancings, and ſports of youth, that they may be 
pleaſed to ſee in others that activity and beauty of the bo- 
dy, which in themſelves is no more; and that they may 
recall to mind the gracefulneſs and bloom of that flouriſh- 
ing ſtage of life: And he requires that, iv thole recrea- 
tions, they aſcribe the honour of the victory to the young 
man who has given the beſt, and the moſt diverſion and 
joy to the company. I uſed formerly to mark dull gloomy 
days as extraordinary ; thoſe are now my ordinary ones, 
and the extraordinary are the ſerene, bright days. Iam 
ready to leap out x my ſkin for joy, as much as if I 
had received a new favour when I had not a right to 
one. With whatever vain fancies I pleaſe myſelf, I 
cannot ſometimes force one poor ſmile from this wretch- 
ed body of mine. I am only merry in conceit, and, as 
in a dream, to divert by ſtratagem the chagrin of old 
age: But ſurely it would require another remedy than 
a dream. A weak ſtruggle of art againſt nature. It is 
a great folly to lengthen and anticipate, human inconve- 
niencies, as every body does. I had rather be old, tho? 
it be for a leſs time, than to be old before I am really 
ſo t. I ſeize on even the leaſt occaſions of pleaſure that 
come in my way. I know well, by hear-ſay, _— 
5 5 | orts 


7 


* Petronius, p. 90. of the Paris Edition, 1587. + Martial, 
lib. x. epig. 23, v. 7» 1 Cicero's treatiſe of old age, c. 10. 
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ſorts of pleaſures, which are prudent, manly, and ho- 
nourable ; but opinion has not power enough over me 
to give me an appetite for them. I covet not ſo much to 
have them gallant, magnificent and pompous, as I do 
to have them delightful, eaſy to come at, and ready at 
hand. * A Natura diſcedimus: Populo nos damus, 
£ nullius rei bono autori *,“ i. e. We abandon nature to 
follow the popular taſte, from which no good comes. 
My philoſophy is, in action, in natural and preſent prac- 
tice, very little in fancy. What a pleaſure ſhould 1 
take in playing at cob-nut, or whipping a top ! 
Non ponebat enim rumores ante ſalutem f. 
-e was too wile 
Idle reports before his health to prize. 
Pleaſure is a quality of very little ambition. Tt thinks 
itſelf rich enough, without any mixture of reputation 
with it, and is beſt pleaſed in obſcurity. That young 
man who ſhould pretend to a palate for wine and fauces, 
ought to be whipped. There was nothing which I lefs 
knew and valued, but now I learn it. I am very much 
aſhamed of it, but what ſhould I do? I am more 
aſhamed and vexed at the occaſions that prompt me to 
it. It is for us to doat and tell old wives ſtories, but 
young men muſt mind their reputation, and make a 
genteel figure. Youth is advancing into the world, and 
into credit, We are going out of it. Sibi arma, fibi 
equos, ſibi haſtas, ſibi pilam, ſibi natationes, et curſus 
habeant; nobis ſenibus, ex luſionibus multis, talos 
« relinquant et teſſeras , i. e. Let them reſerve to 
themſelves arms, horſes, ſpears, clubs, tennis, ſwim- 
ming, and racing ; and of the many ſports, leave dice 
and draughts, and the cheſboard, to us old men. The 
laws themſelves ſend us to our houſes. I can do no leſs 
in favour of this wretched ſtate into which I am puſhed 
by my age, than to furniſh it with play-things and 
amuſements, as they do children, into whoſe claſs we 
are alſo relapſed. Both wiſdom and folly will have 
enough 
* Senec., epiſt. 99. + This is a very pleaſant application 
of a grave verſe, quoted out of Ennius by Cicero de offic, lib, 1. 
C. 24. where that poet, ſpeaking of Fabius Maximus, ſays, That 
while he was acting for the public good, he was indifferent to eve- 


ry thing that was ſaid at Rome to run down his conduct, 
r Cic. de ſenectute, c. 16. 
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enough to do to ſupport and relieve me, by alternate of- 
fices, in this calamity of age. 

Miſce flultitiam conſiliis 8 ®, 

Short tolly mix with graver cares. | 
I alſo avoid the ſlighteſt attacks, for what would not 
have ſcratched me tormerly, do now pierce me through 
and through. My conftitution begins naturally to be ſo 
crazy; In fragili corpore odioſa omnis offenſio eſt,” i. e. 
To a weak conſtitution every injury is hateful. , 

Menſque pati durum ſuſtinet gra nihil f. 

And a ſick mind nothing that's harſh can bear. 

I] was always of fo delicate a conſtitution that the leaſt 
injury would hurt me; and I am now become more ten- 
der, and more expoſed on all fides. 

Et minime wires frangere quaſſa valent f. 

A crack'd pitcher is ſoon broke. 

My judgment reſtrains me from repining and grumb- 
ling at the inconveniences I ſuffer by the law of nature ; 
but it does not take away my feeling. Having no other 
view but a merry life, I would run ſrom one end of the 
world to the other, in queſt of one year of pleaſant and 
jocund tranquillity. I have enough of that fort which 1s 
poony and ſtupid, but it makes me ſleepy and brain-fick. 

am not ſatisfied with it. If there be any perſon, and 
any good company in country or city, in France or elſe- 
where, reſident or travelling, who can like my humour, 
and whoſe humours I can like, let them but give a 
whiſtle, and I will go and furniſh them with eſſays fat 
and lean. 8 

Since it is the prerogative of the mind to reſcue itſelf 
from old age, I advife mine by all means to do it. 
Mean time let it wax green and flourifh like miſſetoe up- 
on a dead tree. I fear however it is a traitor, becauſe it 
has eontracted fo cloſe a fraternity with the body, that it 
leaves me at every turn to follow the call of that. I flat- 
ter it, and deal with it apart, but in vain. I try, to no 
purpoſe, to break the connection, by laying Seneca and 
Catullus before it, and the repreſentation of court ladies 
and royal maſks. If its companion has the cholie, the 
mind ſeems alſo to be afflicted with it. Even the facul- 

ties 

* Hor. lib. iy, ode 12. v. 27. + Ovid. de Ponto, lib. 3: 
Sg. 5. v. 18. 1 Ovid, tritt. I. 3. eleg. 11. v. 23. . 
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ties that are peculiarly and properly its own, cannot 
then lift themſelves up, but plainly find themſelves 
cramped. There is no ſprightlineſs in its productions, 
if there be none at the ſame time in the body. 

Our teachers are in the wrong, who, while they are in 
queſt of the cauſes of the extraordinary tranſports of the 
mind, attribute it to a divine extaſy, to love, to a mar- 
tial fierceneſs, poetry and wine, have denied the ſhare 
of it due to health. A boiling, vigorous, full, and idle 
ſtate of health, ſuch as formerly the verdure of youth 
and indolence furniſhed me withal by fits; that fire of 
gaiety raiſes lively clear flaſhes in the mind beyond our 
natural light, and are accompanied with the moſt fan- 
taſtical, if not the moſt deſperate enthuſiaſm. Now it 
is no wonder if a contrary ſtate of the body fink and clog 
my ſpirits, and produce a contrary effect. 

Ad nullum conſurgit opus cum corpore languet *: 

The man whoſe body Janguiſhing doth lye, 

Cannot to any work himſelf apply. 
And yet would have me obliged to it, as it pretends, for 
my oppoſing, this agreement much more than is common 
with mankind to do; at leaſt, while we have a truce, let 
us baniſh difficulties and miſchieſs from our commerce. 

+ Dum licet, out ſolvatur fronte ſenectus f. 

Let even the wrinkles of old age be ſmooth'd. 

* & Tetrica ſunt amœnanda jocularibus,” 1. e. Sour 
chagrin muſt be ſweetened with jocularity. I like wiſ- 
dom that is gay and courteous, and fly from all crab- 
bedneſs and auſterity, having a ſuſpicion of every 
grim countenance. * Triſtemque vultus tetrici arrogan- 
* tiam.” 

Et babet — queque turba ci næ dos ||. 

Under a diſmal countenance oft lurks a vicious heart. 

am fincerely of Plato's opinion, who ſays, that good 
or ill tempers are a great indication of the goodneſs or 
badneſs of the heart. Socrates had one ſettled counte- 
nance, but it was ſerene and ſmiling ; not a ſettled gloo- 
minels, like that of old Craſſus, who was never ſeen to 


laugh. Virtue is a quality pleaſant and gay. 
I know 


* Corn. Gall. Eleg. 2. v. 12s, I In the original it is Ft de- 
cet. I Hor. Epod. 5 Sidonius Apollinaris, lib, i. ep. 9. Hes 
rouio, towards the end. || Mart, lib. vii. v. 9. 
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I know very well that few will quarrel with the free- 
dom of my writings, who have not more reaſon to quar- 
rel with the freedom of their own thoughts. It is very 
humorous to play the ſevere critic on the writings of 
Plato, and to pals ſlightly over his pretended connecti- 
ons with Phædo, Dion, Stella, and Archeanaſſa. Non 
pudeat dicere, quod non pudeat fentire,” i.e. Let no 
man be aſhamed to ſpeak what he is not aſhamed to 
think. I hate a froward penſive temper, which ſkims 
over the pleaſures of life, and ſeizes and feeds upon its 
misfortunes, like the flies that cannot ſtick to a body 
that is well poliſhed and ſleek, but faſten and ſettle upon 
fuch as are rough and knotty ; and like to the cupping- 
glafles that only ſuck and draw the bad blood. | 

As for the reſt, I have made it a rule to myſelf to dare 


to ſay all that I dare to do, and I am even diſpleaſed at 


thoughts that will not bear the light. The worſt of my 
actions and qualities do not appear to me fo foul, as I find 
it foul and baſe not to dare to own them. Every 
one is diſcreet ih the confeſſion, and men ought to be 
ſo in the action. The boldneſs of doing ill is in ſome 
meaſure recompenced and reſtrained by the boldneſs of 
confeſling it. Whoever will oblige himſelf to tell the 
whole, ſhould oblige himſelf to do nothing that he muſt 
be forced to conceal. God grant that this exceſſive li- 
berty I take, may draw men to a freedom ſuperior to thoſe 
ſneaking ſqueamilh virtues, that are ſprang from our im- 
perfections; and that they may be brought to the ſtan- 
dard of reaſon at the expence of my intemperance. A 
man muſt ſee and ſtudy his vice in order to reveal it: 
They who conceal it from others, commonly conceal it 
from themſelves, and do not think they commit fin fe- 
cretly enough, if they themſelves ſee it. They withdraw 
and diſguiſe it from their own conſciences. Quare vitia 
* ſua nemo confitetur? Quia etiam nunc in illis eſt: 
« Somnium narrare vigilantis eſt *, i.e, Why does no 
man confeſs his vices? Becauſe he yet continues in them: 
It is for a man who is awake to tell his dream. The 
diſeaſes of the body are the better known by being in- 
creaſed, We find that to be the gout, which we called 
a rheum, or a ſtrain. The diſtempers of the ſoul, the 

ſtronger 


# Senecs, epiſt. 53. 
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ſtronger they are, keep themſelves the more obſcure ; 
and the moit diſeaſed have the leaſt feeling of them. 
Therefore we mult often bring them to the light with an 
unrelenung band, and open and tear them from the bot- 
tom of our kearts. As 1n doing good, fo in doing evil, 
the mere confeſſion of it is ſoinctimes a ſatisſaction. Is 
there any deformity in doing amiſs that can excuſe us 
from confeſſing it? It is fo great a pain to me to diſſem- 


ble, that I avoid being truſted with another perſon's ſe- 


crets, for I have not the courage to diſavow my know- 
ledge of them. I can conceal it, but deny it J cannot, 
without great pains and vexation. To be very ſecret, a 
man mult ls ſo by nature, not by obligation. It is of 
little worth, in the ſervice of a prince, to be ſecret, if a 
man be not alſo a liar. If he, who aſked Thales, the 
Mileſian, whether he ought ſolemnly to deny that he 
had committed uncleanneſs, had applied himſelf to me, 
I ſhould have told him that he ought not ; for I take ly- 
ing to be a worſe crime than the other. Thales adviſed 
him to the quite contrary, bidding him ſwear *, in or- 
der to ſhield the greater crime by the leſs : Nevertheleſs 
this counſel was not ſo much a choice, as a multiplicati- 
on of vice; upon which let us fay this, by the by, 
that we deal well with a conſcientious man, when we 
propoſe to him ſome difficulty to counterballance a 
vice; but when we ſhut him up betwixt two vices 
he is put to a hard choice, as was the caſe of Ori- 
gen, when it was put to his choice, either to turn idola- 

ter, 


* Here Montaigne makes Thales ſay the very contrary to what 
he really ſaid; and this by miſtaking the ſenſe of Diogenes Laer- 
tius, the author, whom he muſt have conſulted for the anſwer, 
A man, ' ſays Diogenes, who had committed adultery, having 
* aſked Thales, whether he might not deny it upon oath.” Thales 
made anſwer, * But is not perjury even a worſe crime than adulte- 
* ry Þ See Diogenes's life of Thales, lib. i. ſe&. 36. Perhaps Mon- 
taigne was deceived by ſome edition of this author, where the note 
of interrogation was omitted after the laſt word, which indeed is 
an omiſſion that I find in Henry Wetſtein's edition, which, ex- 
cepting that, is very correct. But I am more inclined to think 
that Montaigne's memory, * ſo wonderfully apt to fail him,“ as he 
himſelf confeſſes, has here played him a ſcurvy trick; for whatever 
conſtruction he put upon the words of Diogenes Laertius, it cannot 
be thence ioferred that Thales adviſed the man to take an oath for 
the ſake of ſhielding the greater evil by the leſs. 


— 
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ter, or to ſuffer himſelf to be carnally abuſed by a great 
Ethiopian ſlave that was brought to him. He ſubmit- 
ted to the firſt condition, and, as it is ſaid, vitiouſly. 
Yet thoſe women of our time, who proteſt that they had 


rather burden their conſciences with ten men than one 


maſs, would be allowed to be women of taſte conſidering 
their error. If it be an indiſcretion ſo to publiſh errors, 
there's no great danger of its being made a precedent 
and practice. For Ariſto ſaid that the winds, which men 
moſt feared, were thoſe that expoſe them. We muſt 
tuck up this ridiculous rag, which hides our manners. 
They ſend their conſciences to the ſtews, and at the ſame 
time keep a ſtarched countenance. They eſpouſe the 
laws of ceremony, and there fix their duty; fo that nei- 
ther can injuſtice complain of incivility, nor malice -of 
indiſcretion. It is pity that every bad man is not alſo a 
fool; and that decency ſhould be a cloak for his vice. 
Such plaiſterings are only proper for a good ſubſtantial 


wall, which it is worth while to preſerve and white- 


waſh, 
In complaiſance to the Hugonots, who condemn our 


auricular private confeſſion, I confeſs myſelf in public re- 
ligiouſly and purely. As St. Auguſtin, Origen and Hip- 
pocrates, 1 the errors of their opinions, I alſo diſ- 
cover thoſe of my manners. I am all agog to make my- 
ſelf known, and care not to how many, provided it be 
truly; or, to ſay better, I long for nothing, but I can- 
not Sd to be taken for what I am not, by thoſe who hap- 
n to know my name. He that does every thing for 
onour and glory, what does he think to gain by ſhew- 
ing himſelf to the public under a vizor, and by conceal- 
ing what he really is from the knowledge of the people ? 
Commend a crooked fellow for his fine ſtature, he has 
reaſon to take it for an affront. If you are a coward, 
and yet honoured for being a man of valour, is it you 
whom they mean? They take you for another perſon. 
I ſhould be as fond of that man, who pleaſes himſelf with 
the compliments and congees that are made to him, as 
if he were the head of the company, when he is one of 
the meaneſt in the train. Archelaus, king of Macedonia, 
walking along the ſtreet, a perſon threw water on him, 
for which his attendants ſaid he ought to puniſh o_ 
| « Nay 
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© Nay but,” ſaid the king, he did not throw the water 
upon me, but on the man he took me to be. 
Socrates ſaid to one, who informed him that the peo- 
ple ſpoke ill of him, Not at all, ſaid he, for there 
© is nothing in me of what they fay. As for my part, 
whoever ſhould commend me for being a good pilot, or 
very modeſt, or very chaſte, I ſhould owe him no thanks. 
And in like manner, whoever ſhould call me traitor, 
robber, or drunkard, I ſhould be as little offended. 
They, who do not know themſelves, may feed their va- 
nity with falſe applauſe ; but not I, who ſee myſelf, and 
look into the very bottom of my heart, and very well 
know what belongs to me. I am content to be leſs com- 
mended, provided I am better known. I might be reck- 
oned 4 wiſe man, in ſuch a fort of wiſdom as I take to 
be folly. I am chagrined that my effays ſerve the ladies 
only as a common moveable, or furniture for the hall. 
This chapter will advance me to the cloſet. I love a lit- 
tle private converſation with them, for that which is pub- 
lic, is without favour and without ſavour. In farewels 
we are warmed with a more than ordinary affection for 
the things we take leave of. I take my final leave of 
this world's joys. Theſe are our laſt embraces. 

But, to come to my ſubject: what is the reaſon that 
the act of generation, an action ſo natural, ſo neceſſary, 
and fo juſtly the mens prerogative, what has it done that 
people dare not ſpeak of it without a bluſh, and that it 
ſhould be excluded from all ſerious and regular diſcourſe 2 
We boldly pronounce the words, kill, rob, betray, but 
the other we dare not mention fo as to be heard. Does 
it mean that the leſs we exhale of the fact in ſpeech, we 
have the more authority to ſwell it in thought? For it is 
happy that the words which are leaſt ſpoken or written, 
and moſt kept in, are the beſt underſtood, and the moſt 
generally known. Every age, all ranks, know them as 
well as they do bread. They are imprinted in every 
one, without being expreſſed, and without voice and 
form. And the ſex that is bound to ſay leaſt of it, does 
it moſt. It is an action which we have lodged in the 
ſanctuary of filence, out of which it is a crime to force 
nt, inſtead of accuſing and judging it; neither dare we 
to laſh it, but by periphraſis, and in picture. A great 
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favour toa criminal, to be ſo deteſtable, that juſtice reck- 
ons it unjuſt to touch and ſee him, and do be obliged to 
the ſeverity of his condemnation for his liberty and ſecu- 
rity. Is it not the caſe here as it is with books, which 


- ſell and ſpread the more for being ſuppreſſed ? For my 


part I am ready to take Ariſtotle at his word, who ſays 
that baſhfulneſs is an ornament to youth, but a reproach 
to old age. "Theſe verſes are the doctrine of the old 
ſchool, to which J adhere much rather than to the mo- 
_—_ as its virtues appear to me greater, and its vices 
els. 

* Ceux qui par trop fuyant Venus eftrivent 

Faillant autant que ceux qui trop la ſutvent. 

They err as much, who Venus too much ſhun, 

As they who to her altars always run. 

Tu Dea, tu rerum Naturam ſola gubernas, 

Nec fine te quicquam dias in luminis oras 

E xaritur, neque fit lætum, nec amabile guicgnam 7. 

Thou Deity, by whom all nature's ſway'd, 

Without whoſe power nothing can ſpring to light, 

Or beautiful, or lovely to the fight. 

cannot imagine who could ſet Pallas and the Muſes at 
variance with Venus, and make them cold towards love, 
for I know no deities that tally better; or are more in- 
debted to one another. He who will not own that the 
Muſes have amorous imaginations, will rob them of the 
beſt entertainment they have, and of the nobleſt ſubject 
of their compoſition ; and whoever ſhall deprive love of 
the communication and ſervice of poetry, will diſarm it 
of its beſt weapons. By this means they charge Pallas, 
the God of familiarity and benevolence, and the Mu- 
ſes, who are the tutelar deities of humanity and juſtice, 
with the vice of ingratitude and diſreſpect. I have not 
been ſo long caſhiered from the ſuit and ſervice of that 
deity, but my memory till retains its ſtrength and 
power. 

Anoſco weteris weſtigia flammæ f. 

Of my old flame there yet remain ſome ſparks. 

Nec mihi deficiat calor hic byemantibus annis. 

J have ſome heat left in my winter age. 


| Qual 
* Verſes in Amyot's tranſlation of Plutarch, c. 5. 
+ Lucret, lib. i, v. 22. 1 Virg. Aueid. lib, iv. v. 23. 
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Qual Palto Egeo, perche Aquilone o Nut? 

Ceſſi, che tutto prima il wilſe e ſcoſſe, 

Non s' achetta ei pero, ma'l ſono e mito 

Ritien de I onde anco apitate e grojje “. 

As Agean ſeas, when ſtorms are calm'd again 

That roll'd their tumbling waves with roaring blaſts, 

Do yet of tempeſts paſt ſome ſhews retain, 
And here and there their foaming billows caſt. 
But, as far as I underſtand of the matter, the abilities 
and valour of this God are more lively and animated, 
by the painting of poetry, than in their own eſſence. 

Et owe us digitos habet f. 

And there's harmony in verſe to charm a Venus. 

Poetry repreſents a kind of air more amorous than love 
itſelf. Venus is not ſo beautiful, ſtark-naked, alive and 
panting, as ſhe is here in Virgil. 

Dixerat, et niveis hinc atque hinc diva lacertis 

Cunctantem amplexu molli fovet : Ille repente 

Accepit ſolitam flammam, notuſque medullas 

Intravit calor, et labefadta per oſſa cucurrit, 

Non ſecus atque olim tonitru cum rupta coruſco 

Ignea rima micans percurrit lumine nimbos, 

— ea verba loquutus, 

' Optatos dedit amplexus, placidumque petivit 

Conjugis infuſus gremio per membra ſoporem f. 

She ſaid, and round him threw her ſnow white arms, 

And warm'd him, wav'ring, with a ſoft embrace. 

He quickly felt the wonted flame, which pierc'd 

Swift to his marrow thro” his melting bones; 

As when in thunder, launch'd along the ſky, 


A ſtreak of fire runs ſtreaming thro' the clouds 
„ * S* 0; 


* * 
This having ſaid 

After the wiſh'd embrace, he ſunk to reſt, 

Softly reclin'd, on his fair conſort's breaſt. 

All the fault I find in theſe lines, is, that he has repre- 
ſented her a little too much in rapture for a married 
Venus. In this diſcreet partnerſhip the appetites are not 
uſually ſo wanton, but more grave and dull. Love hates 


that its votaries ſhould be ſwayed by any motive foreign 


* Taſſo's Gieruſalem liber. Canto 12, Stanza 63. + Juv. 


ſat. 6. v. 197. t Eneicd, lib. viii. v. 387, 392, 404, 405, 406. 
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to itſelf, and is but cool in ſuch familiarities as are form- 
ed and maintained under any other title, as marriage is, 
wherein it is reaſonable to think that kindred and the 
dowry ſhould have as much, or more weight than come- 


lineſs and beauty. Men, ſay what they will, do not 


marry for themſelves; they marry as much, or more, 
tor the fake of poſterity and their families. "The intereſt 
and uſefulneſs of marriage concerns our deſcendants far 
beyond our time; and therefore | like the way of ne- 
gociating it by a third hand, and by the judgment of 
others, rather than by that of the parties that are to be 
married: And how oppoſite is all this to the con- 
ventions of love] And it is a kind of inceſt, as I think I 
Have ſaid elſewhere, to exert the efforts and extrava- 


gancies of an amorous licentiouſneſs in that venerable, 
and ſacred alliance. A man, ſays Ariſtotle, ſhould ac- 
colt his wife with prudence and modeſty, for fear leſt, 
by dealing with her too wantonly, the pleaſure ſhould 
make her exceed the bounds of reaſon. What he ſays 
with regard to conſcience, the phyſicians ſay with re- 
yard to health, that a pleaſure exceſſively hot, laſcivi- 
ous and frequent, corrrupts the feed, and hinders con- 
veption. But it is ſaid, on the contrary, that to ſupply 
a languiſhing congreſs, as that is naturally, with a due 
and prolific heat, a man ſhould offer at it but ſeldom, 
and at notable intervals. | 

Aud rapiat ſitiens Venerem interiuſque recondat Þ. 

] fee no marriages that ſooner miſcarry, or are diſturb- 
ed, than thoſe which are ſpurred on by beauty and amo- 
rous defices. The foundations ſhould be more ſolid and 
conſtant, and they ſhould be proceeded in with circum- 
ſrection. This furious ardour in them is good for no- 
thing. 

They, who think to do honour to the married ſtate, 
by joining love to it, are methinks like thoſe who, in fa- 
vaur of virtue, hold that nobility is nothing elſe but vir- 
tue. They are, indeed, ſomewhat a-kin, but they differ 
very much; and therefore 10 confound their names and 
titles is doing wrong to both. ' Nobility is a fine quality, 
and with reaſon introduced; but, foraſmuch as it is a _ 

| ity 
Nostaigne has explained this verſe enough before he quoted it. 
+ Virg. Geer, lib. iii. v. 137. 
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tity dependent on another, and which may fall to a man 
ahh is vicious and good for nothing, it is far below vir- 
tue in eſtimation. If it be virtue, it is a virtue that is ar- 
tificial and apparent, depending on time and chance, 
differing in form according to the various countries, liv- 
ing and mortal, without any ſource more than the river 
Nile, genealogical and common, of ſucceſſion and ſem- 
blance, drawn by a conſequence that is a very weak one. 
Knowledge, power, bounty, beauty, riches, and all 
other qualities, fall into communication and commerce; 
but this is conſummated in itſelf, and of no uſe to the 
ſervice of another. There was propoſed to one of our 
kings the choice of two competitors for a certain office, 
of whom the one was a gentleman, and the other was nor. 
The king ordered that, without reſpect to quality, 
they ſhould chuſe him who had the moſt merit; but that 
when the worth of the competitors ſhould appear to be 
intirely equal, then they ſhould have teſpect to nobility. 
This was juſtly to give it its due rank. A young man 
unknown coming to Antigonus, to ſolicit that he might 
fucceed to the poft of his deceaſed father, a perſon of 
worth; he ſaid to him, In fuch preferments as thefe, 
my friend, Ido not ſo much regard the noble extraction 
of my ſoldiers as their prowets *.“ And indeed it 
ought not to fare with ſoldiers as it did with the king of 
Sparta's officers, trumpets, minftrels, cooks, &c. whn 
were ſucceeded in their omeęs by their children, how 
ignorant ſoever, in preference to thoſe who had more ex- 
rience in the buſineſs. 

The people of Calicut exalt their nobility above the 
human ſpecies. They are prohibited marriage, and 
every employment, but what is mimiary. They may 
bave as many concubines as they defire, and the women 
as many cock-bawds, without being jealous of one ano- 
ther: But it 1s a capital, and unpardonable crime to 
couple with a perſon of a meaner condition than them— 
ſelves: Nay, they think themſelves polluted if they are 
but touched by one paſſing along; and, as if their nobi- 
lity was ſtrangely injured and wounded by it, they bill 
ſuch as do but come a little too near them; inſomuch 
that thoſe who are not noble are obliged to call out as 


Plutarch of falſe modeſty, c. 10. 
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they go, like the Gondoliers of Venice, at the turnings 
of ſtreets, ſor fear of running foul of one another; and 
the nobility command them 10 ſtep aſide io what part 
they pleaſe. By this means the nobility avoid what they 
reckon a perpetual ignominy, and the others certain death. 
No length of time, no favour of the prince, no office, 
or virtue, or riches, can make a plebeian become noble; 
to which this cuſtom contributes, that marriages are 
prohibited betwixt families of different trades, inſomuch 
that one deſcended from a ſhoemaker may not marry a 
E and the parents are obliged to train up their 
children exactly to the father's buſineſs, and to no other; 
by which means the diſtinction and continuation of their 
fortune is kept up. | 

A good marriage, if there be ſuch, rejeQs the compa- 
ny and conditions of love: It endeavours to diſplay thoſe 
of friendſhip. It is a ſweet ſociety of life, full of conſtan- 
cy, truſt, and an infinite number of uſeful and ſolid offi- 
ces, and mutual obligations. No woman that has a 
true taſte of it, or : | 
Optato quam junxit lumine tæda *. | 
who is married to her liking, would be willing to be in 
the ſtead of a miſtreſs to her huſband. If ſhe be lodged 
in his affection, as a wife, ſhe is then lodged much more 
honourably and ſecurely. When his love is ſet upon, 
and importunate for another object, let any one but then 
aſk bim on which he had rather a diſgrace ſhould fall, on 
his wife or on his miſtreſs, whofe misfortune would trou- 
ble him moſt, and to which of them he wiſhes molt gran- 
deur ? ſuch queſtions admit of no doubt in a good mar- 
riage. | 
That we ſee ſo few good marriages is the greater token 
of their value ; if well formed and adjuſted, there is not a 
more beautiful ſcene of human ſociety. We cannot do 
without it, and yet we are continually running it down. 
Juſt ſo it is in the cages, where the birds that are within are 
mad to get out, and thoſe that are without would fain get 
in. Socrates, being aſked whether it was moſt commodi- 
ous, to take a wife or not, made anſwer, * Let a man do 
* which he will, he will repent of it f. It is a contract, 


0 


* Catull. de coma Berenices carm. 64. v. 79. f Diog. Laert. 
lib. ii. §. 33. 
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to which the common ſaying, Homo homini, aut 
Deus, aut Lupus, i. e. Man to man is either 
a god, or a devil, may very fitly be applied. There 
muſt be a concurrence of a great many qualities to con- 
ſtitute it. It is in this an age fitter for mean and yulgar 
ſouls, which are not ſo much diſturbed by delights, cu- 
rioſity, and idleneſs. 

Such wild humours as mine, which hate all forts of 
connection and reſtraint, are not ſo proper ſor it. 

Et mihi dulce magis reſoluto vivere collo . 

For liberty to me is far more ſweet 

Than all the pleaſures of the nuptial ſheet. To 
Might IT have bad my will, I would not have married 
even wiſdom itſelf, if ſhe would have had me. But we 
may ſay what we pleaſe ; we are carried away by cuſ- 
tom, and the common practice of life. Moſt of my ac- 
tions are governed by example, not by choice: And yet 
] did not comply with it properly; 1 was led and carri- 
ed to it by ſtrange occaſions. For not only things that 
are moſt inconvenient, but the moſt deformed, the moſt 
vicious, and thoſe to which we have the greateſt averſi- 
on, may become acceptable by certain conditions and 
accidents: So vain is any human ſtate. And really I 
was perſuaded to marriage, at a time when I was worſe 
prepared for it, and more averſe to it than J am now, 
that I have tried it. And as great a libertine as I am 
taken to be, I have in truth obſerved the marriage-arti- 
cles more ſtrictly than I either promiſed or expected. It is 
in vain to kick when a man is once fettered. A man 
ought to uſe his liberty ſparingly ; but after be has ſub- 
mitted to the tye, he muſt confine himſelf within the laws 
of the common duty, at leaſt endeavour it all he can. 

They who enter into this contract with a view to be- 
have in it with hatred and contempt, act unjuſtly, as 
well as unhandſomely : And equally harſh and injurious is 
that fine rule which I find paſſes from hand to hand 
among the women, like a ſacred oracle. 

Sers ton mary comme ton maiſtre, 

Et t'en garde comme d un traiſtre. 

Serve thy huſband like a waiter, 

But guard thy ſelf as from a traitor. 


Which 


* Corn. Gall, eleg. 1, v. 9. 
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Which is as much as to ſay, behave to him with a con- 


ſtrained, inimical, and diſtruſtful reverence, which is a 


ſtile of war and defiance. I am too mild for ſuch rug- 
ged deſigns. To ſay the truth, I am not yet arrived to 
that perfection of cunning and complaiſance, as to con- 
found reaſon with injuſtice, and to ridicule every rule 
and order that does not agree with my appetite. Becauſe 
I hate ſuperſtition I do not immediately run into irreligi- 
on. If a man does not always perform his duty, he 
ought at leaſt always to love and acknowledge it. 
There's treachery in the marriage contract, if the affecti- 
on of the parties be not mutual. We will now pro- 
ceed. 
Our poet repreſents a marriage full of harmony and 
good agreement, in which however there is not much 
_ Did he mean to ſay that it is not impoſſible for 
a perſon to yield to the importunities of love, and yet re- 
ſerve ſome duty towards marriage ; and that it may be in- 
jured without being totally broken? A footman may 
happen to ride in his maſter's boots, and yet not hate 
him. Beauty, opportunity, and deſtiny ; (for deftiny 
has alſo a hand in it) 
—fatum eſt in partibus illis 
_ finus abſcondit : Nam ſi tibi fidera ceſſent 
il faciet lingi menſura incognita nervi &. | 
Fate, which the whole world rules, exerts its ſpite, 
| Evnin the parts conceal'd from common fight : 
And if the ſtars to favour you ſhould fail, 
Tour furniture of luſt will not avail. 
may have attached her to a ſtranger ; yet not fo intirely 
rhaps but ſhe may have ſome link of love that ſtill 
holds her to her huſband. They are two deſigns, which 
have diſtin paths without being confounded. A wo- 
man may yield to a man, whom ſhe would by no means 
chuſe to marry ; I do not fay from a diſlike to his cir- 
cumſtances, but even to his perſon. Few men have 
made a wife of a miſtreſs, but they have repented it : 
And, even in the other world, what an unhappy life 
does Jupiter lead with his, whom he at firſt intrigued 
with, and enjoyed as a miſtreſs? This is what they call 
diſgracing, or undervaluing a thing, in order the ſooner 
* tq 
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to obtain it. I have, in my time, known an inſtance 
where love has been thamefully and dilhoneſtly cured by 
marriage. The conſiderations are too widely different. 
We love two things, which are not only different, but con- 
trary, without any impediment. Iſocrates ſaid, that the 
city of Athens was liked juſt in the ſame manner as the 
ladies of pleaſure are. Every body loved to take a turn 
thither, and to paſs away his time, but no body liked 
it ſo well as to be wedded to it; that is to ſay, to ſettle 
there, and make it his home. I have been vexed to fee 
huſbands hate their wives, only becauſe they do them 
wrong. We ſhould not however love them the leſs for 
our own faults ; they ſhould at leaſt, upon the ſcore of 
repentance and compaſſion, be dearer to us. 

They are ends that are different, and yet ſomewhat 
compatible. Marriage has for its ſhare, profit, juſtice, 
honour, and conſtancy : a flat, but more univerſal plea- 
ſure. Love is founded on pleaſure only, and has it in 
truth more tickliſh, lively, and acute; a pleaſure inflamed 
by the difficulty of attaining it. There muſt needs 
be a ſting and ſmart in it. It is no longer love if it be 
without darts and fire. The bounty of the ladies is too 


profuſe in the married ſtate, and blunts the point of af- 


fection and defire : To eſcape which inconvenience, do 
but ſee what pains Lycurgus and Plato take in their 
laws. 

The women are not at all to blame, when they refuſe 
the rules of lite that are introduced into the world, for- 
aſmuch as they were made by the men, without their 
conſent. There is naturally a contention and brawling 
betwixt them and us. The ſtricteſt agreement we have 
with them is even mixed with tumult and tempeſt. In the 
opinion of our author we deal inconſiderately with them 
in this. After we have diſcovered that they are, with- 
out compariſon, more capable and ardent in the feats of 
love than we are, and that the prieſt of old teſtified as 
much, who had been one while a man, and then a wo- 
man. | 

Venus huic erat utraque nota *, 

Tireſias had both ſexes try'd. 
And moreover, after we have learnt from their own 
mouths 


* Ovid, Metam, lib, iii. fab. 3. v. 23. 
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mouths the proof that was given of the truth of this by 
an emperor and an empreſs of Rome, who lived at dit- 
ferent times, and were both famous for their ſuperior at- 


. chievements upon this occaſion ; he for deflowering in 


one night ten Sarmatian virgins, that were his captives ; 
and ſhe for having really had twenty-five bouts in one 
night, changing her man according to her neceſſity and 
her fancy. 


adbuc ardens rigide tentigine vulvuæ, 

Et laſſata viris, nondum ſatiata receſſit *. 

Still burning with the rage of furious luſt, 

Tir'd with enjoyment but unquench'd her thirſt. 
And, conſidering the quarrel that happened once in Ca- 
talonia betwixt a man and his wife, wherein the latter 
complaining of his too frequent addreſſes to her (not that 
I think ſo many made her uneaſy, (for I believe no 
miracles except religious ones) as, under that pretext, 
to curtail and curb in this, which is the very fundamental 
aQ of marriage, the authority of the hufbands over their 
wives, and to ſhew that their frowardneſs and ill- nature 
go beyond the nuptial bed, and ſpurn under foot the very 
charms and pleaſures of Venus) the huſband made an- 
fwer, like an unnatural brute as he was, that on faſt-days 
he could not content himſelf with leſs than ten courſes : 
And upon this came out a remarkable decree of the queen 
of Arragon ; by which, after the mature deliberation of 
council, this good queen, to give a rule and example 
to all future times of the moderation and modeſty re- 
quired in lawful marriage, appointed the number of fix 
in any one day to be a legal and neceffary ſtint ; relea- 
fing and quiting very much of the neceſſity and deſire of 
her ſex, for the ſake, ſhe ſaid, of eſtabliſhing an eaſy, 
and conſequently a permanent and unchangeable form ; 
whereupon the doors cry out, What the devil muſt be 
the female appetite and concupiſence, ſince their reaſon, 
their reformation, and their virtue are taxed at ſuch 
a rate, conſidering the different judgment of our ap- 
ee For Solon, the patron of the law-ſchool ,. on- 
y taxed us at three times a month, that this conjugal 
commerce might not fail. After having, I ſay, both 

believed 

* Juv. ſat. 6. v. 138. + Plutarch in his treatiſe, intituled, 
"EpwT1x25, of love, p. 769. tom. 2. the Paris edition in 1624, 
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believed and preached this, we go fo far as to injoin them 
continency for their peculiar portion, and upon the ex- 
tremeſt and moſt rigorous penalties. 

Though there is no paſſion more hard to contend 
with than this, we require the women alone ſhould reſiſt 
it; not barely as a vice, but as an execrable abominati- 
on, worſe than irreligion, or a parricide; and yet we fall 
into it without blame and reproach, Even thoſe of us, 
who have endeavoured to maſter this paſſion, have ac- 
knowledged how dithcult, or rather impoilible it is to 
ſubdue, weaken, and cool the body by the uſe of mate- 
rial remedies. We, on the contrary, deſire conſtituti- 
ons that are ſound, vigorous, in good plight, well fed, 
and chaſte withal, that is both hot and cold; for mar- 
riage, which we ſay was injoined us to hinder them 
from burning, is little refreſhment to them according to 
our behaviour. If the women take a man, the vigour 
of whoſe age is ſtill boiling, he will be proud of ſpread- 
ang it elſewhere. 

Sit tandem pudor aut eamus in jus 
Multis mentula millibus redempta, 

Non eft bæc tua, Baſſe, vendidiſti &. 

Baſſus! for ſhame at length give over, 

Or I to juſtice muſt my cauſe reſign ; 

The goods with which you play the rover, 

Were dearly bought, and are no longer thine. 

Tbe philoſopher Polemon + was juſtly proſecuted by 
his wife for ſowing in a barren field the ſeed that was 
due to a fruitful one. If, on the other hand, they 
chuſe decayed men, they will be in a worſe condition in 
marriage than maids and widows. We think them well 
provided becauſe they have a man always with them; 
juſt as the Romans thought Clodia Læta, a Veſtal virgin, 
to have been violated becauſe Caligula approached her, 
though it was affirmed that he did no more than ap- 
proach her. But, on the contrary, we, by this, add to 
their neceſſity, foraſmuch as the conteſt and company of 
any man whatſoever rouzes their deſire, which, in ſoli- 
- tude, would be more quiet., And it is likely that it was 
in order to render their chaſtity the more meritorious 7 

f this 

* Martial. lib. xii. epig. v. 10. Diog. Laert. in the life 
of Polemon, lib, ili. fe 1589 2 . | 
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this circumſtance and conſideration, that Boleſlaus and 
his wife Kinge, the ſovereigns of Poland, united in a 
vow of chaſtity, when in bed together on their very 
wedding night, and kept it in ſpight of the delights of 
matrimony. 

We train them up from their childhood to the negoti- 
ations of love. Their beauty, their dreſs, their know- 
ledge, their ſpeech, and their whole inſtruction tend only 
to this point. Their governeſſes imprint nothing in them 
but the idea of love, if it were only by continually re- 
preſenting it to them, to give them a diſguſt to it. My 
daughter, (the only child I have) is now of an age, 
wherein forward young women are permitted by the laws 
to marry. She is of a puny, tender, and delicate conftitu- 
tion, and has been alſo brought up by her mother in a pri- 


vate particular manner, fo that ſhe is but now beginning 


to be weaned from her childiſh ſimplicity. She was one 
day in my preſence reading a French book, wherein the 
word Fouteau * occured, which is the name of a tree well 
known, viz. the beech. The woman, to whoſe conduct 
ſhe is committed, ſtepped her ſhort a little roughly, and 
made her ſkip over that dangerous term. I let her alone, 
rather than break into their rules, for I never concern 
myſelf in that fort of government. The polity of the 
females has a myſterious train which we mult leave to 
them. But if I am not miſtaken, a converſation with 
twenty lackeys for ſix months, would not ſo deeply have 
imprinted in her fancy the meaning, application, and all 
the conſequences of the ſound of thofe two wicked ſylla- 
bles, as this good old woman did by her reprimand and 
prohibition. * 
Motu doceri gaudet Jonicos 
Matura virgo, et fingitur artubus 
Jam nunc, et inceſtos amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui . 
With pliant limbs the ripen'd maid, 
No joys to learn the wanton tread 
Ol dance: Tonic, and to prove 
T he pleaſures of forbidden love. 
#1 Let 


* A word very ſimilar in ſound to a term ef letchery in the 
French language, + Horace, lib, iii. ode 6. v. 21. &c. 
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Let them but diſpenſe a little with ceremony; let 


them but enter into the freedom of converſation; we are but 
children in this ſcience compared' to them. Were you ta 
hear them ſet forth our couriſhip and compliments, they 
give you plainly to underſtand, that we bring them no- 
thing which they did not know before, and had digeſted 
without our aſſiſtance. Would you think with Plato, 
that they were heretofore debauched when very young ? 
I happened one day to be at a place, where J could, 
without being at all ſuſpected, over-hear ſome of the diſ- 
courſe that paſſed betwixt thim. What can I ſay of it? 
By'r lady, (ſaid I) it is high time for us to go and ſtudy 
the /phraſes-of Amadis, and the regiſters of Boccace, and 
Azetine, to be able to cope with them. We employ our 
time to good purpoſe indeed. There is not an expreſſi- 
on, an example, or proceeding, which they do not know 
better than our books. It is a diſcipline that has its 
ſource in their veins - © | 
Et mbntem Venus ipſa dedit *." © 
Venus herſelf did them inſpire.  - © 
and which. thoſe good inſtruQors, nature, youth and 
health, are continually ſuggeſting to their fancy. They 
need not'be at the pains to learn, they naturally breed it. 
Mec tantum ni deo 'gaviſa eff ulla columbo, © las 
Compar, wel ſi quid dicitur improbius, 
Oſculu mordenti ſemper decerpere roftro, © * 
Quantum previpue multicola eft mulier +. 

Not mote delighted is the milk-white dove; 

(Or any creature that's more prone to love) 

Still to be billing with her mate; than is 

Th inconſtant woman ev'ry man to kiſs. 
Inſomuch that did not fear and honour, of which they 
have their ſhare,” give à little check to this natural vio- 
tence of iheit geſixe, we · ſtibuld become ſcandalous. All 
the motion in de World is bent and tends to this copu- 
lation; it is a fitter infuled- throughout the whole; it 
is a centre to whith all things pomt. We even find 
edicts 6f old and wiſe Rome made for the ſervice of love, 
3 of Socrates for the inſtruction of courte- 
zans. 1 ., K ne 
ele Geo. lib. iti, v. 264, © f Catuflut, carm. hei. . 126. 
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Nec non libelli Stoici inter ſericos 
Facere pulvillos amant *. 

The Stoicks with all their gravity. . 

| Delighted to write on ſubjects of > LN 

Zeno, amongſt other laws, regulated the divaricati.. 
ons and motions in getting a maiden- head. What was 
the ſignification of the philoſopber Strato's book of car- 
nal copulation? And of what did Theophraſtus treat in 
thoſe books which he intitled, one the Lover, the 
other Love? And what did Ariſtippus write of in his 
book, of ancient delights ? What is the purport of thoſe 
copious and lively. deſcriptions in Plato, of the amours 
of his time ? and of emetrius Phalateus's book called 
the Lover? And Clinias, or the raviſhed lover, by He- 
raclides Ponticus? And that of getting children or of 
weddings, by Antiſthenes, and the other of the maſter, 
or the Lover? and that of amorous exerciſes, by Ariſto? 
The two books, one of Love, the other of the Art of 
Love, by Cleanthes? The amorous dialogues of Sphe- 
rus? And the fable of Jupiter and Juno, by Chry ſippus, 
impudent beyond all toleration? And his Shy laſcivious 
epiſtles? I chuſe to ſet aſide the writings of the philoſo- 
phers of the Epicurean ſect, the protectors of ſenſual 
pleaſures. There were fifty deities in time paſt aſſigned 
to this office: And there is 2 nation where, to aſſwage 
the concupiſcence of thoſe, who went to their devotion, 
they kept ſtrumpets in the temples for their enjoyment, 
and it was an act of ceremony to lie with them before 
the ſervice. Nimirum propter continentiam, inconti- 
« nentia neceſſaria el, incendium igniþus' extinguitur, 
i. e. Incontinence is neceſſary for the lake of PORUINENCY's 
as a blaſt is to extinguiſh a fire. 
ln the greateſt part of, the qyorld this member of our 
body has been defied, In one. 5a and Ahe lame province, 
ſome flayed themſelves for the * offering and con- 
ſectating a piece of their, ſkjn;s, ptherꝭ gffared and conſe- 

crated their ſeed. In another puov ince, the young men 
made public inciſions betyixt, the ſkin, and the fleſh:of 
that part and len everal,,ove;tures in it, through 
which they thruſt {| inters, t e longeſt and biggeſt that 
bey could v9 oth. of which 0 lintets t terwards 
E. 8 tes 47 afl. 3. 2 1 Fir 7 Her c 
* Hor. epod. lib. ode viii, v. 46536. „ 
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made a fire for a burnt offering to their Gods, being not 
reckoned either over vigorous or chaſte if they did but 
ſhrink under that cruel torture. Elſewhere, the moſt ſa- 
cred magiſtrate was revered and recognized by thoſe 
parts; and in feveral ceremonies the image of them was 
pompouſly carried in public proceſſion to the honour of 
leveral divinities. The Egyptian ladies at the Baccha- 
nalian feaſts, wore one about their necks carved in 
wood, exquiſitely formed, as large and heavy as each 
was able to bear; beſides that in the ſtatue of their God, 
there was a repreſentation of one which meaſured more * 
than the reſt of the body. The married women in my 
neighbourhood repreſent the ſhape of it in the kerchiets 
upon their. fore-top, by way of oſtentation, for the en- 
joy ment they have had of it, and when they come to 
be widows they turn it behind, and hide it under their 
eoifs. The moſt ſage matrons at Rome were proud of 
offering flowers and garlands to the God Priapus, and 
the _— at the time of their wedding were ſeated upon 


his molt criminal parts. Nay” I know not whether I 


have not in my time ſeen ſome ſuch air of devotion. 
What was the meaning of that ridiculous cod-piece worn 
by our fore-fathers, and by the Swiſs even to this day ? 
To what purpoſe is the ditplay we make at this ume of 
the form of our implements under our gaſkins; and 
often, which is worſe, by a falſe and impoſing repreſen- 
tation beyond their natural ſize? I can ſcarce help think- 
ing, that this fort of garb was invented in the better and 
more conſcientious ages, that mankind might not be de- 
ceived, by every one's. giving, an account of his talent in 
public. The moſt ſimple nations wear them ſtill with 
ſome reſemblance to the truth. In thoſe days the work- 
man was informed, as he is now, of the meaſure of the 
arm or foot. That honeſt man, who when I was but a 
youngſter, caſtrated ſo many fine antique ſtatues in his 
great city, for fear of corrupting the fight, according to. 
the opinion of that other honeſt old gentleman, 


32 Herodot. lib. ii. p. 122, Aldo % ToAA® The FA40TQ 
£0y Ts & N TwLa ©», i. e. A member which is not much lets 
than the reſt of the body. I cannot imagine why Montaigne took 
it into his head here to improve upon the extravagant exaggeration 
of the Egyptians. | 405-2: TG | 
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* Flagitii principium eſt udare inter cives corpora ; i. e. 
The cuſtom of appearing naked in public, has introdu- 
ced a depravity of manners amongſt us, ought to have 
conſidered that, as in the myſteries of the Bona Dea, 
every maſculine appearance was excluded; ſo it was do- 
ing nothing if he did not alſo cauſe horſes, aſſes, and in 
ſhort, all nature to be caſtrated. „ 30 

Omne adeo. genus in terris, hominumque, ferarumgue 

Et genus equoreum, pecudes, pictæ que volucres, 

In furias ignemque ruunt Tr. A 

All creatures thus the force of love do find ; 

For whether they be thoſe of human kind, 

Beaſts, wild or tame, fiſh, or the feather'd choir, 

They're all inflam'd with wanton love's deſire. 

'The Gods, ſays Plato, have furniſhed us men with an 
unruly tyrannical member, which, like a furious animal, 


attempts to make all things ſubje& to its violent appe- 


tte: And they have alfo given the women one like a 
voracious and craving animal; which if nouriſhment be 
refuſed in its ſeaſon, rages, impatient of delay; and its 
fury working in their bodies, ſtops the paſſages ; hinders 
reſpiration, and cauſes a thouſand. diſorders, till by 
having ſucked in the fruit of the common thirſt, the 
bottom of their matrix is plentifully ſprinkled, and fur- 
niſhed with ſeed. | 

Now my legiſlator ſhould alſo have conſidered, that 
peradventure, it were a chaſter and more beneficial prac- 
Lice, to let them know- it betimes to the life, than to 
permit them to gueſs what it is, according to the free- 
dom and warmth. of their imagination. Inſtead of the 
real parts, they therein ſubſtitute others that are three 
times more extravagant, thro' their deſire and hopes. 
And a certain friend of mine was ruined by. having ex- 
poſed his, when it was not yet proper to apply them to 
their more ſerious uſe. Who knows what miſchief is 
done by thoſe enormous pictures which the boys draw 
upon the paſſages and ſtair-caſes of the royal palaces ? 
From hence proceeds a cruel contempt of our natural 
furniture. And ho de we know but that Plato; by order-, 

* It was a ſaying of Ennius, quoted by Cicero, with this mark 
of approbation, * Bene ergo Ennius flagitii,* &c. Tuſc, Quæſt. lib. 
v. C. 3 3. + Virg. Geo. lib. iii. v. 144, &c. 
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ing, after the example of other well inſtituted republics, 
that both the men, -and the women, old and young, 


ſhould expoſe themſelves naked to one another in his 
gymnaſtics, had a view to this? The Indian women, 


who ſee the men ſtark-naked, have at leaft palled their 


ſenſe of ſeeing. And tho'-it is ſaid by the women of the 
great kingdom of Pegu, (u bo have nothing to cover them 
below the waiſt, but a cloth ſlit before, which is fo 
ſcanty, that with all the ceremonious decency they pre- 


tend to, all they have is to be ſeen at every Rep) that this 


was an invention purely to allure the men to them, and 
to draw off their affection trom thoſe of their own ſex, to 
which that nation is entirely addicted; it may be ſaid 
that they loſe more than they get by it, and that an ap- 
petite is not fo ſharp to an object after it has been once 
glutted bythe ſight of it. Alſo Livia ſaid, that a to virtuous 
woman, the ſight of a naked man is ho more than that 
of an image . The Lacedæmonian women, more vir- 
gins when wives, than our daughters are,” daily faw the 
young men of their city ſtripped naked at their exerciles, 
while they themſelves were not over carett#to hide their 
thighs as they walked, thinking themſelves tufficienily 
covered by their virtue without any fardingale. But 
they of whom St. Auſtin ſpeaks, -haveratoribed to naked- 
neſs a wonderful power of temptation;' by making it a 
doubt, whether womer! at the day of judgment fhall rite 
again in their own tex, ht rather in ours, that we 
may not be again tempted in thu fate of holineſs. fn 
ſhort, we allure and provoke them bv all manner of 
means: We are inceſſantly heating atid flirring up their 
imagination, and yet we find fault. Let us conteſ the 
truth; there is ſcarce a man of us who is not more afraid 
of the ſhame accruing to him froni the yices of his wife, 
than thoſe of his ov-n; and who is not more ſollicitous 
for the conſciance of his good wife (matvellous charitv !) 
than for his own; who had net rather be guiity of theft 
and facrilege, and that his wiſe ſhould be a murdeteſs 
and a heretic, than that ſhe ſhould be as immedeſt as 


her hufband. An unjuſt eſtimate of vices this? Both We 


and they are liable to a thouſand corruptions, more miſ- 


bt Aloyog T. res, p. 112, Printed, at Paris, by Robert Ste- 
phens. | 
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chievous and unnatural than laſciviouſneſs. But we form 
and poiſe vices, not according, to nature, but according 
to our intereſt ; by which means they aſſume ſo many 
- Unequal forms. 

The ſeverity of our decrees renders the application of 
the women to this vice more violent and vicious than. is 
conſiſtent with the nature of it, and involves it in conſe- 
quences worſe than their cauſe. They would be glad to 
go to the courts of law for gain, . 10 the field of bat- 
tle for honour, rather than, in the midſt of eaſe and 
pleaſure, to have to do with what is fo difficult to pre- 
ſerve. Do not they ſee that there is neither merchant, 
nor lawyer, nor ſoldier, who does not quit his bufineſs 
for the purſuit of this ; and the very porter and cobler 


too, jaded and oppreſſed as they are with HEE ny 


hunger ? | 

Nunc tu que tenuit diwes Achemenes, 

Aut pinguis Phrygie Mygdonias ofes, 

Permutare welis crine Liciniæ, 

Plenas aut Arabum domos ? 

Dum flagrantia detorguet ad oſcula 

Cervicem, aut facili ſæwitid negat, 

Quæ poſcente magis D eripi, 2 

Inter dum rapere occupet *, | | 

Wouldſt thou, for all that 138 had, 

Or all the Phrygian wealth before thee laid, 

Or riches that in Arabs houſes are, 

Exchange one lock of dear. Licinia's hair? 

While to the fervent kiſs hermeck ſhe plies, 5 

Or with a pretty anger then denies ts 

What ſhe had rather you, wou'd ſnatch b 1 00 m_ 

Than that you ſhould deſiſt out of de pair. 

I queſtion whether the exploits of Cæſar _ Alexan- 
der were performed with a reſolution more. inflexible than 
that of a beautiful young woman, bred up in high life, 
battered by ſo m any examples of fuch a contrary kind, 
and yet preſerving herſelf inviolate in the midſt of a thou- 
ſand continual and powerful ſolicitations. There is no 
action more difficult, and yet more vigorous than this 

not- doing. I take it that it is more eaſy for a perſon to 
wear a ſuit of armour all the days of one's life than a 
1 maidenhead: 
Horace, lib. ii. ode 13. v. 21, &c, 
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maidenhead: And the vow of virginity is of all others the 


moſt noble, as being the moſt burdenſome. St. Jerom 
ſays Diaboli Virtus in Lumbis eſt.” 

We have certainly reſigned the moſt arduous, and the 
moſt vigorous of human .endeavours to the ladies; and 
let them by all means have the honour of it. This 
ought to be a fingular ſpur to excite them to hold it out 
obſtinately. It is a fine ſubject for them to brave us, 
and to trample under foot that vain preheminence in va- 
lour and virtue, which we pretend to over them. They 
will find that if they do but keep a guard upon themſelves, 
they will not only be the more eſteemed, but the better 
beloved for it. A true gentleman does not abandon his 
purſuit becauſe he has met with a denial, provided it be 
a denial from: chaſtity, and not from choice. We may 
ſwear, threaten and complain, as much as we will ; we 
lye all the while; for we love them the better for it. 

here is no allurement like modeſty, if it be not with 
harſh treatment and four looks. It is ſtupidity and 
meanneſs to be obſtinate againſt hatred and contempt z 
but againſt a virtuous and ſteady refolution, accompa- 
nied with a grateful principle, it is the exerciſe of a no- 
ble and generous ſoul. The ladies may acknowledge our 


ſervices to certain a degree, and give us civilly to under- 


ftand that they do not diſdain us; for the law which en- 
joins them to abhor us, becauſe we adore them, and hate 
us becauſe we love them, is certainly a cruel one, were 
it only for the difficulty of complying with it. Why 
will they not hear our offers and demands as long as they 
are circumſcribed within the bounds of ' modeſty ? 
Wherefore ſhould we gueſs that they have a freer meaning 
to themſelves? A certain queen of our time faid ingenu- 
ouſly, that. to refuſe theſe advances is a teſtimony of 
weakneſs in a woman, and an impeachment of her own 
readineſs ; and that no lady could boaſt of her chaſtity 
who had not been tempted. . The limits of honour are 
not ſo ſtraitened but it may relax itſelf a little, and may 
be diſpenſed with in fome meaſure without a forfeiture. 
There lies before its frontiers ſome ſpace free, indifferent, 
and neuter. He that has driven it by force into its own 
nook and fort, is a ſimpleton if he be not ſatisfied with 
his fortune. The value of the conqueſt is conſidered 


by 
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by the difficulty of it. Would you know what impreſſi- 
on your . ſervice, and your merit, have made upon her 
heart, meaſure it by her behaviour. There are ſome 
. women perhaps who. may grant more, that do not grant 
ſo much. The obligation of a benefit is altogether 
connected with the will of the perſon that grants it, the 
other circumſtances co-incident with the favdur, being 
dumb, dead, and caſual. It coſts her dearer to grant 
ou that little, than it would her companion to grant 
er all. If in any thing rarity inhances, the value of a 
thing, it ought in this. Do not conſider how little it is 
that is given, but how few have it to give. The value of 
money alters according to the coin, and ſtamp of 
the place. Whatever the ſpite and indiſcretion of. ſome 
ons may make them ſay as to the exceſs of their diſ- 
contentment, virtue and truth will always regain their 
advantage. I have known ſome who, ſite their repu- 
tation had for a long time been blaſted, have regained 
the univerſal approbation of mankind merely by their 
conſtancy, without any care: or art; after which every 
one repented, and recanted what he had believed; and 
from maids that were a little ſuſpeRed, they have after- 
wards held the firſt rank among the ladies of honour. 
Somebody ſaid to Plato, that all the world ſpoke ill of 
him, Let them fay what they will,“ ſaid he, I will 
* live ſo as ta make them change their note.“ Beſides the 
fear of God, and the value of a renown ſo uncommon, 
which ought to incite them to take care of themſelves, the 
corruption of this age compels them to it: And if I was in 
their place, there is nothing that I would not do, ratlier 
than truſt my reputation in ſuch dangerous bands. I re- 
member formerly that the pleaſure of telling (a pleaſure 
little inferior io that of doing) was only indulged. to be 
communicated. to one intire faithful friend; whereas 
now, . boaſting of favours received, and of the ſecret libe- 
rality of the ladies, has a great ſhare iu the common ta- 
ble-talk, and converſation at afſemblies. In truth it is 
an argument of too abject, and too mean a fpirit, to ſuf- 
ſer thoſe tender and obliging favours to be ſo inſolently 
perſecuted, rummaged, and ranſacked by perſons fo un- 
grateful, indiſcreet, and inconſtant. | 
HE UT 
This 
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This our immoderate and unwarrantable exaſperati- 
on againſt this vice of incontinence, ariſes from the 
moſt trifling and tempeſtuous diſeaſe that afflits the hu- 
man mind, which is jealouſy. 
Quis vetat appoſito lumen de lumine ſumi ? 
Dent licet aſſiduè, nil tamen inde perit. 
Tho one torch to another torch 
Daily ſhould lend its light, 
It nought wou'd loſe by t'other's gain, 

But as before burn bright. | 
That paſſion, and its ſiſter envy, ſeem to be the moſt 
filly of all the tribe. As to the latter, I can ſay but little 
to it. It is a paſſion, though it is repreſented fo ſtrong 
and powerful, which, thanks to it, has no room in m 
breaſt. As to the former, I have ſome knowledge of it 
at leaſt by ſight. . The very beaſts feel it. Chratis, the 
ſhepherd, having fallen in love with: a ſhe- goat, the 
male, while the ſhepherd was aſleep, went, in a fit of 
jealouſy, and butted him with its head till it beat out 
his brains +. | * 14 

We have carried this paſſion to as great an exceſs as 
ſome of the barbarous nations. The beſt diſciplined: of 
them have been tainted with it, and with reaſon, but not 
tranſported to fury by it. em 

Enſe maritali nemo con ſoſſus adulter 

Purpureo Stygias ſanguine tinxit aquas f. 

Ne'er did adulterer, by the huſband ſlain, 

With purple blood the Stygian waters ſtan. 

Lucullus, Cæſar, Pompey, Antony, Cato, and other 
brave men, were cuckolds, and knew.it without making 
any diſturbance about it; and in thoſe times there was 
but one fool, Lepidus, who broke his heart upon it 5. ; 


*The ſenſe of the laſt verſe is in Ovid's Ars Amandi, lib. iii. 
v. 93. but Montaigne has taken the words from an epigram, in- 
— Priapus in veterum poetarum catalectis, which. begins 

us: | 
Obſcure poteram tibi dicere, da mihi quod tu 
\ Des licet aſſidue, nil tamen inde perit. | 
Alian. lib. xii. c. 4%. of his treatiſe of animals. T Ovid. 

I. The father of one of the triumvirate, who died, ſays Piu- 
tarch, having broke his heart, not ſo much by the diſtreſs of his 
affairs, as by a diſcovery he made from a letter which fell into his 
hands, that his wife had forfeited- her honour, The life of Pom- 


pey, c. 5. of Amyot's tranſlation, 
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Ah tum te miſerum malique ſati, 

Quem attractis pedibus patente porta, 

Percurrent mugileſque raphanique *. | 

Wretched will then be thy malignant fate 

When by the heels they drag thee from the gate, 

Thro' ſhow'rs of rotten roots and ſtinking ſcate. 

And the God of our poet, when he ſurprized one of 
her gallants with his wife, farisfied f with only put- 
ting them to ſhame. 
atque aliguis de bin non 2 optat 

Sic fieri turpes T. 

One of the Gods, to merriment diſpos'd, 

Seeing the lovers in the net inclos'd, 

Wiſh'd that be had to ſhame been 10 expos'd. | 
And yet he takes fire at the ſoft careſſes with which ſhe 


accoſts him, complaining that ſhe thereby ſhewed a jea- 


louſy of his affection. 

© Quid cauſas petis ex alto ? funds ceſßt 

uo tibi, Diva, mei 1? 
hy are, my goddeſs, all theſe reaſons yd 

Say why in me no longer you confide? 
i Nay, ſhe defires armour of ow wo boy n 

Arma rogo, genitrix Nato 5. 

The mother for her ſon does armour crave. 
Which is freely granted; and Vulcan ſpeaks niz 
of Æneas. 

Arma acri fac ienda viro ||. 

Armour muſt for a valiant man de made. 
and, in truth, a more than common humanity. - And 1 
conſent to leave this exceſs of goodneſs to the Gods. 

Nec divis humines tomponere #quum eft QC. 

Nor is it fit to equal men with Gods. 
As to the confounding of children, beſides that the gra- 
veſt Tegiflators ordain and affect it in their republics, it 
does not concern the women, in whom this paſſion of 
jealouſy is, I know not how, kin more firmly eſta- 
bliſhed. I We” ER 

3 — 

* This was 2 puniſhment, more - ;hfarnous than fatal, inflicted 
on adulterers when the 8 taken in the fact. Catull. 'to Aure- 
kus, Carm, 16. v. 17, P Ovid's Met. lib. iv. fab. 5. 
v. 21, 22. Virg. Eneid. lib. viii. v. 36. J Ibid. v 383. 


I Virg. Aneid. lib. viii. v. 441, © Ctullus 10 Mantiurn, 
Garm. 66, v. 141. | 
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Sete etiam Juno maxima cælicolũm 
Conjugis in culpa 6. they quotidiang *. 

And dy with herce jealouſy inflam'd, 

Her huſband's daily flips has often blam'd. 

When jealouſy ſeizes theſe poor weak ſouls, incapa- 
ble of making reſiſtance, it is ſhocking to ſee how cruelly 
it drags them on, and tyrannizes over them. It infinu- 
ates itſelf into them under the colour of friendſhip, but 
after it has once poſſeſſed them, the ſame cauſes which 
ſerved for a foundation of good will, ſerve as a founda- 
tion of mortal hatred. Of all the diſtempers of the mind 
it is that which molt things contribute to nouriſh, and 
tewelt to remedy. The virtue; health, merit, the re- 
putation of the huſband, ſtimulate their ſpite and rage. 

. Nulle ſunt inimicitiæ niſi amm is acerbæ F. 

There are no enmities ſo bitter as thoſe owing to love. 
This fever defaces and corrupts all that they have of the 
beautiful and good in other reſpects; and there's no ac- 
tion of a jealous woman, be ſhe ever ſo chaſte, and ever 
ſo good a houſewife, that does not ſavour of ſourneſs 
and impertinence. It is a furious agitation that throws 
them back to an extremity quite contrary to its cauſe. 
This was but too plainly verified by one $ Octavius at 
Rome, who, having lain with Pontia Poſthumia, found 
his love ſo much increaſed by fruition that he ſolicited her 
with all importunity to marry him, which, finding he 
could not perſuade her to 5, his extreme love for her 


. hurried him to actions of the moſt cruel and mortal ha- 


tred, ſo that in fact he killed her. In like manner the 
ordinary ſymptoms. of this other diſtemper of love are in- 
teſtine hatreds, private conſpiracies, and combinations. 

f natumgue, furens quid ſæ mi na poſſit ||. + 
What a woman is capable of doing in her fury is not 


04.2.1 eh. „ 1G 3 3s | 
And a rage. which preys upon itſelf the more, becauſe it 


is forced to excuſe itſelf by a pretence of good will. 


Now the gbligatjon of chaſtity is very extenſive, Is 
it their will Which we would have them to curb? This 
is a very pliant and active faculty, and is very prompt 
ops $9303 kt © | | to 
12 118.17 ; 

* Catullus ad Mantium, carm. 66. v. 138, 139. + Proper- 
tine, lib. ii. eleg. 8. v. ii. { Tacitus annals, lib. xiii. c. 44. calls 
him Octavius Sagitta, J Id, ibid, | Virg. Zneid, lib. v. v. 6. 
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to be ſtopped. How if dreams ſometimes engage the 
women fo far that they cannot deny them? It is not in 
the power of them, nor perhaps of chaſtity itſelf, be- 
cCauſe it is a female, to defend themſelves: from concupiſ- 
cence and deſire. If we are only intereſted in their will, 
what a caſe are we in then? Do but imagine what a 
great throng there would be of men to obtain the privi- 
lege of flying, like a feathered arrow, without eyes and 
tongue, to the arms of every woman that would accept 
them. The Scythian women cauſed the eyes of * all 
their ſlaves and priſoners of war to be plucked out, that 
they might make uſe of them with the more freedom and 
ſecrecy. Ou! the furious advantage of opportunity! 
Should any one afk me what was the firſt thing to be 
done in love, I ſhould anſwer, that it was to know how 


to nick the happy moment; and the ſame as to the ſe- 


cond, and the third things. It is the critical point that 
does every thing. Opportunity has often failed me, 
and ſometimes I have miſcarried in the attempt. May 
I never again have the mortifying circumſtance to be 
laughed at. There is in this age more neceſſity for te- 
merity, for which our youth plead their heat of blood as 
an excuſe. Bur, were the women to examine the mat- 
ter more ſtrictly, they would find that it rather proceed- 
ed from contempt. 1 had a ſuperſtitious fear of giving 
offence, and have a hearty reſpect where I love. Be- 
ſides, he who in this traffic takes away the reverence of 
it, defaces its luſtre. I would in this affair have a man 
be a little childiſh, timorous and ſervile. If not altoge- 
tker in this, I have in other things ſome airs of that fool- 
iſh baſhfulneſs Which Plutarch ſpeaks of, and the courſe 
of my life has been divers ways hurt and blemifhed by 
it; a quality very ill ſuiting my univerſal form. What 
is there alſo amongſt us but ſedition and diſcord? I can 
as ill brook to take a refuſal as I can to give-one: And 
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* Herodotus, I. 4. p. 255. does not ſay that the Feythian women 
had the eyes of their ſlaves plucked out for the purpole aſſigned by 
Montaigne, but that the Scythians themſelves deprived (all their 
Gaves of ſight for the purpoſe of drawing milk from their mares, 
which was their food. But it does not appear very plain that there 
was a neceflity of blinding thoſe poor ſlaves forthis work; and there 
core the reaſon which Montaigae afligns for it is much mute eff 
to comprehend. FE” 3 TOES TINE ES 
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it ſo much troubles me to be troubleſome to another per- 
ſon, that in caſes where I am forced to try the good will 
of any one in a matter that is doubtful, and will be 
chargeable to him, I do it faintly, and againſt the grain. 
But if it be to ſerve myſelf (though Homer Odyſſey, lib. 
xvii. v. 347. ſays very true, that Modeſty is a tooliſh 
virtue in an indigent perſon) I commonly ſubſtitute a 
third perſon to bluſh in my ſtead, and have the like diffi- 
culty to deny thoſe who employ me; ſo that it has ſome- 
times befallen me to have had a mind to deny when the 
thing was not in my power. It is folly therefore to at- 
tempt to curb in women a deſire that is ſo vehement in 
them, and ſo natural: And, when I hear ſome of them 
boaſt of having a will ſo innocent and cool, I laugh at 
them. They retire too far back. If ſhe be an old tooth- 
leſs decrepid trot, or a young dry ſcrag, though they 
are not altogether to be believed, they may ſay it at leaſt 
with more probability. But they, who are yet capa- 
ble of love, and ſtill pant with defire, ſpoil their own 
market; foraſmuch as indiſcreet excuſes tend to accuſe 
them; like a gentlemen in my neighbourhood, ſuſpected 
of impotency, 

Languidior tenerd cui pendens ficula beta 

Nunguam ſe medium ſuſtulit ad tunicam &. 
who, three or four days after he was married, in order 
to juſtify himſelf, ſwore point blank that he had rode 
twenty ſtages the night before; which oath was after- 
wards made uſe of to convince him of mere ignorance, . 
and to diſſolve the marriage. Beſides, it is ſaying no- 
thing to the purpoſe; for there is no continency nor vir- 
tue where there is no contrary effort. It is true it muſt 
be ſaid, but I am not ready to comply. The faints 
themſelves talk in this manner; I mean thoſe who boat 
in good earneſt of their coldneſs and inſenſibility, and 
who put on a ſerious countenance in order to be belie- 
ved; for when it is ſpoken with an affected look, where 
the eyes give the lye to the tongue, and when they uſe 
the cant of their profeſſion, which always goes againſt 
the hair, I like it well. I adore freedom and ſimplicity, 
but there is no remedy ; if it be not altogether ſimple and 
childiſh, it is filly and unbecoming the ladies in this com- 
* Catull. carm. 65. v. 21, 22. of Mattairc's edit. 
Vol. III. D d merce, 
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merce, and immediately verges to impudence. Their 
diſguiſes and their figures only ſerve to cozen fools. 
Lying is there in its feat of honour. It is a bye-way 
that leads us to the truth by a back-door. If we cannot 
curb their imaginations, what is it we would have them 
do? Do, indeed? There are ways enough by which 
chaſtity may be violated without any foreign communi- 
cation. 

Illud ſæpe facit quod fine teſte fecit *. 

He = — Curr apply 

To that he does when none 1s by. 
And they whom we leaft ſuſpect are perhaps the moſt 
to be feared. Their crimes that make the leaſt noiſe 


are the worſt, or as we ſay, The ſtill ſow eats the moſt 


malt. 

Offendor mecha ſimpliciore minus . 

A profeſsd ftrumpet gives me leſs offence. 
There are means capable of violating their chaſtity with- 
out immodeſty, and, which is more, without their know- 
ledge . Obſtetrix Virginis cujuſtam integritatem 
manu velut explorans, five malevolentia, five inſcitia, 
« five caſu, dum inſpicit, perdidit.” Some have loſt 
their maiden-head by a too curious ſearch for'it, and 
others by dallying with it have deſtroyed it. We can- 
not exactly circumſcribe the actions which we forbid 
them. There is a neceſſity for couching our law under 
general and uncertain terms. The very idea which we 
torm for their chaſtity is ridiculous; for among the ex- 
traordinary examples of it, which J have met with, are 
Fatua the wife of Faunus, who after her marriage, never 
ſuffered herſelf to be ſeen by any man whatſoever; and 
the wife of Hiero, who never knew that her huſband had 
a ſtinking breath, becauſe ſhe imagined that it was a 
_ common to all men d. They muſt be inſenſible 
and inviſible, or we cannot be eaſy. 

But we confeſs that the beſt way to form a judgment 
of this duty is by an inſpection into the will. There 

have 


Martial, lib. vii. ep. 61. v. 6. T Id. lib. vi. ep. 7. 
5 Theſe words are a confirmation of what Montaigne has been 
aying, and though they are to be met with in St. Auſtin's treatiſe, 
de Civitate Dei, lib. i. c. 18. they are too groſs to be put into plain 
Englim. S Plutarch in his remarkable paſſages of aatient kings. 
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have been huſbands who have ſuffered this accident, not 
only without reproaching, or taking offence at their 
wives, but with ſpecial obligation to them, and a recom- 
mendation of their virtue. There was a woman that 
prized her honour above her life, who proſtituted it to 
the furious luſt of a mortal enemy to ſave her huſband's 
life; and thereby did that for him, which ſhe would by 
no means have done for herſelf. This is not a place to 
produce ſuch inſtances; they are too ſublime and too 
rich to be ſet to view by any light that I can throw up- 
on them. Let us reſerve them for a nobler place. But 
as to inſtances of a more common luſtre, are there not 
women every day among us, who let themſelves out to 
hire only for the benefit of their huſbands, and by their 
expreſs order and brokerage ? Thus heretofore Phaulius 
of Argos, to gratify his. ambition, offered his wife to 
king Philip, juſt as Galba did out of civility ; who ha- 
ving invited Mecznas to fupper, and finding that his 
wife and he made love ſigns by their mutual ogling, 
fell back on his couch, like a man greatly oppreſſed with 
ſleepineſs, to give opportunity to their amours *: And 
this he owned too with a very good grace; for at the 
ſame time, a ſervant preſuming to meddie with the 
plates, &c. that were upon the table, he ſaid to him very 
frankly ; How now, you raſcal? Don't you perceive 
that J only ſleep to oblige Mecznas ?' There are ſome 
licentious men, whoſe wills may be more reformed than 
thoſe of others that behaved to outward appearance with 
more regularity. As we fee ſome who complain of ha- 
ving made a. vow of chaſtity before they came to years 
of diſcretion; I have alſo known others to complain truly 
of having as early devoted themſelves to debauchery. 
The vice of parents, or the force of neceſſity, which is 
a rude counſellor, may be the cauſe of it. In the Eait- 
Indies, though chaſtity be of fingular recommendation 
there, yet cuſtom permitted a married woman to proſti- 
tute herſelf to any one that would preſent her with an 
elephant; and proud ſhe was moreover, that the had 
ſuch a value ſet on her. Phœdon the philoſopher, after 
the conqueſt of Elis his native country, made it his trade 
io proſtitute the beauty of his youth, as long as it laſted, 

| * Plutarch in his treatiſe of love, p. 16. 
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for money to ſubſiſt him. And Solon, they fay, was 
The firſt man in Greece, who hy his laws gave liberty to 
the women, at the expence of their modeſty, to provide 
for the neceſſaries of life, a cuſtom, which Herodotus 
fays, was received in many governments before his time. 
And beſides, what is any one the better for ſuch a pain- 
tul ſolicitude? For be the paſſion of jealouſy ever fo juſt, 
we ought to conſider whether it will turn out to our ad- 
vantage. Does any man think, that with all his induſ- 
iry, he can put an effectual bar upon the women? 

Pone ſeram, cobibe; ſed quis cuſtodiet ipſos 

Cuſtodes? Cauta eſt, et ab illis incipit uxor *, 

Lock up your wife, or elſe, as ſome adviſe, 

Set a ſtrict watch ; but who ſhall watch the ſpies? > 

Them firſt ſhe bribes and all your art defies. 
What conveniency can they be at a loſs for in ſo know- 
ing an age as the preſent ? | 

Curioſity is vicious every where, but here it is alſo 
pernicious ; it is a folly to be inquiſitive into a diſeaſe, for 
which there is no medicine that does not enflame and 
inake it worſe; a diſeaſe which is made more ſhameful 
and more public by the means of jealouſy ; and the re- 
venge of which wounds our iſſue more than it heajs us. 
"You wither and die in the ſearch of ſo obſcure a proof. 
How miſerable have ſome of my time been made by ba- 
wing attained to the knowledge of it! If the informer 
does not apply a remedy and relief at the ſame time with 
the diſcovery, it is an injurious information, and he is more 
deſerving of a ſtab than a downright lyar. We laugh 
as much at him who takes pains to prevent his being a 
cuckold, as at him who is really ſuch, and knows it not. 
The ſtamp of cuckoldom is FA indelible, that he who 
once has it, always carries it to his grave. The puniſh- 
ment is more expreſſive of it than the crime. It is to a 
very fine purpoſe, to open the curtain and to lift up the 
quilt to diſcover our private misfortunes, and io trum- 
pet them on tragic ſcaffolds, and ſuch misfortunes too, as 
only ſting us by being reported: For a wife is thought to 
be good, or a marriage happy, not as they are really 
to, but becauſe the world is filent about them. A man 


muſt be diſcreet to avoid this tormenting and 2 
e 


* Jur. ſat. vi. v. 346, 
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ble knowledge : And the Romans * when they return- 
ed from any journey, uſed to ſend notice before-hand of 
their coming, that their wives might not be ſurprized. 
To this purpoſe it is, that a certain nation introduced a 
cuſtom, that the prieſt ſhould, on the day of any mar- 
riage, unlock the bride's cabinet, to free the huſband 
from the doubt and curioſity of examining by his firſt 
tryal, whether ſhe comes a virgin to his bed, or has 
been violated before. 

But the world will be talking. I know a hundred ho- 
neſt gentlemen that are not very much diſgraced by be- 
ing cuckolds. A gallant man is pitied for it, but not 
diſefteemed, Order the matter ſo that your virtue may 
{mother your misfortune, that good men may curſe the 
occaſion of it, and that he who wrongs you may tremble 
but to think of it. And in ſhort, who eſcapes being 
talked of at the ſame rate, from the leaſt even to the 
greateſt ? | 

1700 qui legionibus imperitavit, 

Et melior quam tu multis fuit, imprebe, rebus 4. 

To whom fo many legions did bow, 

And who (poor wretch) was better far than thou. 
Lou ſee how many honeſt men are reproached with this 
in your preſence, and you may be ſure that you are not 
' ſpared behind your back. Nay, the very ladies will be 
laughing too, and what are they more apt to banter 
in this virtuous age of ours, than a peaceable and moſt 
happy married couple? There's not a man among you, 
who has not made ſomebody a cuckold ; for nature 
deals altogether in retaliation and variety. The fre- 
quency of this accident mutt have leſſened the bitternets 
of it long ago, and it is now paſt into cuſtom. 

Miſerable ſuffering this! which is alfo aggravated, be- 
cauſe improper io be made known. | 

Fors etiam naftris invidet queflibus aures §. 

And fortune ſpitefully denies | 

To lend an ear unto our cries. 


Plutarch in his treatiſe of queſtions about the Reman' affairs 
Ch. ix, + The 1041 verſe, of which Montaigne quotes the 
ſenſe rather than the worde, is here inſerted before the v. 1039. 


1 Lucret. lib. iii v. 1039, 1041. $ Catullus de auptiis Pe- 
lei, Carm. 63. v. 170, 
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For to what friend dare you truſt your complaints? 
Who, if he does not laugh at them, will not make uſe 
of the occaſion as an introduction and inſtruction to 
Come in for a ſhare of the quarry. Wiſe folks keep the 
bitters as well as the ſweets of matrimony ſecret : And 
among the other teazing articles that are to be met with 
in this ſtate, to a talkative man as I am, this 1s the chief, 
that cuſtom renders it indecent and injurious to commu- 
nicate to another all that one knows and feels of it. 

To give the women themſelves any advice to diſguſt 
them againſt jealouſy would be time loſt ; their very be- 
ing is ſuch a compound of ſuſpicion, vanity, and curio- 
fity, that there's no hope of curing them by lawful 
means. They often recover themſelves out of this infir- 
mity by a form of health, much more to be dreaded 
than the malady itſelf. For as there are enchantments 
which cannot remove the evil but by throwing it upon 
another, they are glad to transfer this fever to their huſ- 
bands when they are rid of it themſelves. Nevertheleſs, 
to ſay the truth, I do not know whether a man can ſuffer 
a worſe thing from them than jealouſy ; it is the moſt 
dangerous of their qualities, as the head is of all the 
parts of their bodies. Pittacus ſaid *, that every one 
* had his vexation ; that his was the bad head of his 
wife; but for which he ſhould think himſelf perfeQly 
happy.“ This ſure was a very ſad inconvenience, with 
which. a perſon ſo wiſe, juſt and valiant, found the whole 
. courſe of his life poiſoned ! What then muſt we little 
men do ? The ſenate of Marſeilles might well grant the 
requeſt of him who defired leave to kill himfelf, in order 
to be delivered from the clamour of his wife. For this is a 
miſchief never removed but by carrying away the piece, 
and which there's no compounding for but by flight or 
patience ; both of which are hard terms. take it, 
that he was not a novice, who ſaid, that happy was tne 
3 where the wife was blind, and the huſband 
deaf. | | 
Let us alſo conſider, whether the great and violent 
ſeverity of the obligation we lay upon them, does not 
produce two effects contrary to our end, viz. Whether it 
does not render the gallants more eager to attack, and the 

women 


Plutarch of the peace of the mind, ch. xi. 
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women more forward to ſurrender. For as to the firſt, 
by raiſing the value of the place, we riſe the value and 
deſire of the conqueſt. Who would not think that Ve- 
nus herſelf cunningly enhanced the price of her mer- 
chandize, by making the laws her bawds, knowing how 
inſipid that pleaſure would be which was not heightened 
by fancy and its dearneſs? In ſhort, it is all ſwine's fleſb, 
only varied, as the hoſt of Flaminius faid, by different 
ſawce. Cupid is a fly deity, who makes it his ſport to 
contend with devotion and juſtice. It is his pride that 
his power gives a ſhock to every other power, and that 
all other rules yield to his. 

Materiam culpæ proſequiturque ſug “. 

And ſeeks freſh fewel for his fire. 
And as to the ſecond point, ſhould not we be leſs cue- 
kolds if we leſs feared to be ſo, conſidering the temper of 
_— whoſe deſires are prompted and excited by prohi- 

ition 

Ubi welis nolunt, ubi nolis volunt ultro , 

Conceſſa pudet ire via f. 

You wou'd, they won't, when you wou'd not, they 

wou'd, 

Conſent does freeze, denial fires their blood. 
What better conſtruction can we put on the behaviour 
of Meſſalina? She at firſt cuckolded her huſband in pri- 
vate, as is the common praQice ; but managing her at- 
fairs with too much eaſe, by reaſon of her huſband's ſt u- 
pidity, ſhe on a ſudden ſcorned privacy, ſcrupled not to 
carry on her amours in public, owned her humble fer- 
vants, and entertained ard favoured them in fight of ul} 
the world. She aimed to make her huſband ſenſible of it. 
But nothing of all this being able to rouſe the animal, 
and rendering her pleaſures languid and flat, by that 
ſtupid facility with which ſhe ſeemed to authorize and 
make them lawfu}, what does ſhe, but, being the wife 
of a healthy emperor F, living at Rome, the theatre of 
the world, in the face of the fun, and with public feaſt- 
ing and ceremony ſhe married one day, as her hufband 
was out of town, to Silius, whom ſhe had * 
| | before 


* Ovid. Triſt, lib. iv. el. 1. v. 34. + Ter. Eunuch, act. 4. 


ſed. 7. V. 43. 1 Lucan, lb, I, v. 445, 5 Tacit. Annal. lib. : 
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before? Does it not ſeem as if ſhe was going to become 

chaſte thro' her buſband's indifferency for her? Or that 

ſhe defired another huſband, who might ſharpen her ap- 

_ by his jealouſy, and by oppoſing it ſtir it up? 
ut the firſt difficulty ſhe met with was alſo the laſt. 

This beaft rouſed on a ſudden. Theſe fleepy, ſluggiſh 

mortals are often the moſt dangerous. I have known by 

experience, that this extreme patience, when it comes to 
be worn out, produces the moſt ſevere revenge; for by 
taking fire all on a ſudden, anger and fury combined in 
one, exert all their efforts at the firtt diſcharge ; 
irarumque omnes effundit habenas &. 

he put her to death, and with her a great number of 

her correſpondents ; even one + who could not help it, 

and whom ſhe had forced to her bed with ſcourges. 

What Virgil ſaid of Venus and Vulcan was more ſui- 
tably expreſſed by Lucretius, of a ſtolen enjoy ment be- 
twixt her and Mars. | 

belli fera munera Mawors, 

Armipotens regit, in gremium qui ſæpe tuum ſe 

Rejicit, eterno devinfus vulnere amoris : 

Atque ita ſuſpiciens tereti cerwice repoſta 

Paſcit amore avidos inbians in te, dea, vi ſus 

Eque tus pendet reſupini ſpiritus ore: 

Hunc tu, diva, tuo recubantem corpore ſanto 

Circumfuſa ſuper, ſuaveis ex ore loquelus 
unde J. 

for furious Mars, 

The only governor and God of wars, 

With thee enamoured doth oft reſort 

To taſte the pleaſure of the Paphian court ; 
Where, on thy bofom, he ſupinely lies, 
Panting, and drinking love, at both his eyes ; 
Sucking thy balmy breath with eager kiſs, 
And ruthing to enjoy yet greater blils ; 

Then, while thy tender limbs about him move, 
Involv'd and fetter'd in the claſps of love, 
Thy charms in that tranſporting moment try, 
And ſofteſt language to his heart apply. 


When 


* Virg. Z®neid. lib. xii. v. 499. + Maneſter, the comedian, 
and Traulus Montanue, Tacit, Annal. Jib. xi, c. 36, I Lucret. 
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When 1 conſider theſe words *, * Rejicit, paſcit, inhi- 
ans, pendet, and that word * circumfuſa, from 
whence * infuſus is nobly derived, I have a contempt 
for thoſe little witticiſms and verbal alluſions which have 
ſtarted up ſince. 

Thoſe good poets ſtood in need of no ſmart ſubtle turn 
of phraſe. Their language is copious, and full of a natu- 
ral and conſtant ſpirit. It is atogether epigrammatical; 
with a ſting not only in the tail, but in the head, ſto- 
mach. and feet. There is nething forced in it, nothing 
drawling, and it ever keeps the ſame pace,. without varia- 
tion. Contextus totus virilis-eſt, non ſunt circa floſ- 
culos occupati +, i. e. The whole texture of it is man- 
ly, without the ornament of flowers. It is not an elo- 
quence that is delicate, and inoffenſive _ It is ner- 
vous and ſolid; and does not pleaſe only, but actually 
engroſſes and captivates, and the fineſt underſtandings 
are the moſt charmed with it. When I ſee thoſe ſub- 
lime forms of expreſſion ſo hvely, ſo profound, I do not 
fay it is well uttered, but well conceived. It is ſpright- 
lineſs of the imagination that gives pomp and ſublimity 
to the language. Pectus eſt quod diſertum facit 1, 
i. e. Eloquence is owing to the frame of the mind. Our 
people call language judgment, and fine words, full con- 
ceptions. This painting is not ſo much owing to the 
dexterity of hand, as to the lively impreſſion of the ob- 
ject on the mind. Gallus's language is ſimple, becauſe 
his conception is ſimple. Horace is not content with a 
ſuperficial expreſſion ; that would betray him; he ſees 
into things farther and more clearly. His wit breaks 
into, and rummages the whole magazine of words and 
figures to repreſent his thoughts, and he muſt have terms 
to expreſs himſelt, which are more than ordinary, be- 
cauſe ſuch is his conception. Plutarch ſays that he 
knew the Latin tongue by things F: So here, the ſenſe 

illuminates 


*All theſe words ſo natural and expreſſive; ſome of them 
the paſſage out of Virgil, mentioned in one of the preceding 
pages of this chapter, and the reſt in the quotation here inſert- 
ed. + Seneca, Epiſt. 33. 1 Quintilian, lib. x. $ In 
the life of Demoſthenes, c. 1. began to take Latin aw 
thors in hand, ſays he, very late, being far advanced in the de- 
eline of life, when an odd thing happened to me, which is ne- 

verthele e 
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Hluminates and produces the words, which are no longer 
words of air, but of fleth and bone. They ſignify more 
than they expreſs. The Novices ina language have al- 
ſo ſome idea of this. For in Italy I ſaid whatever I had 
a mind to in common diſcourſe ; but in ſerious ſubjects [ 
did not dare to truſt to an idiom, which I could not 
turn and wind out of its common path. I was for intro- 
ducing ſomething of my own. 

The wits ſet off a language by their way of handling 
and managing it; not ſo much innovating it, as by 
putting it to more vigorous and various ſervices, and 
ſtraining and bending it to them. They do not intro- 
duce new terms into it, but they enrich thoſe they have 
already, give them more weight, ſpitit, and energy; 
and add new turns, which are, however, authorized 
by the wiſe and ingenious application which they are not 
at a loſs to make of them. This is the end which all 
ſhould have in view, who are ambitious of the honour 
of writing well ; and as for thoſe who have not genius 
to attain to it, they ought to think of ſomething elſe. 
And indeed how few have a ſufficiency of this talent, is 
evident from the many French ſcriblers of this age. 
They are too bold and. haughty to follow the common 
road; but the want of invention and diſcretion ruins 
them. There is nothing to be ſeen in their writings, but 
a wretched affectation of a ſtrange novelty of ſtile, with 
cold and abſurd diſguiſes, which, inſtead of elevating 
the ſubject, depreſs it. Provided they can but trick up 
themſelves with new-fangled terms, they care not what 
they avail; and, for the ſake of bringing in a new word, 
though. it be by head and ſhoulders, they leave out 
the common one, though often more nervous and ſigni- 
ficant. 

I find ſtuff enough in our language, but there is ſome 
fault in the modelling of it; for there is nothing that 
might not be made out of our terms of hunting and war, 
which is a fruitful foil io borrow from: And the forms 
of ſpeech, like herbs, improve and grow ſtronger by be- 

| | Ing 


nevertheleſs true, viz. That I did not fo much learn or under- 
ſtand things by the words, as I came to underſtand the words, in 


ſome degree, by the uſe and knowledge I had of the things thereby 
ſignified. 
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ing tranſplanted. I think the language copious enough, 
but not ſufficiently pliable and vigorous. It commonly 
flags under a powerful conception. If you are upon 
the ſublime, you often perceive it languiſhes and droops 
under you, and that then Latin ſteps into its relief, 
as Greek does to other languages. We do not eaſily diſ- 
cern the energy of ſome of thoſe words which I have ſe- 
lected, becauſe the common uſe of them has, in ſome 
meaſure, impaired their beauty, and rendered it vulgar ; 
as is the caſe in our common talk, wherein there are ex- 
cellent phraſes and metaphors, the beauty of which is 
faded by their being antiquated, and their luftre ſullied 
by too common handling. But this abates nothing of the 
reliſh to men of underſtanding, neither does it derogate 
from the glory of thoſe ancient authors who, it is likely, 
firſt brought thoſe words into that luſtre. 

The ſciences treat of things with too much refine- 
ment, and in an artificial manner, very different from 
that which is common and natural. My page makes 
love, and underſtands it; but read to him Leo, the He- 
brew, and Ficinus, where they treat of the lover, his 
thoughts and his actions, and he knows nothing at all 
of the matter. I difcover in Ariſtotle moſt of my com- 
mon impulſes, which are there covered and cloathed in 
another robe for the uſe of the ſchools. Well may they 
ſpeed ; but were I of the profeſſion, I would natura- 
lize art as much as artiſy nature. Let us leave Bembo 
and Equicola where we found them. | 

When I write I care not for the company and the re- 
membrance of books, left they ſhould break into my 

lan: And to ſay the truth, good authors too much de- 
ſe and diſcourage me. I am very much of the mind 
of that painter who, having made a wretched figure of 
ſome cocks, charged his boys not to ſuffer any natural 
cock to come into his ſhop ; and, in order to give myſelf 
a little luſtre, had need rather of the invention of the 
muſician Antimonydes, who, when he was to perform a 
piece of muſic, took care that that the auditory ſhould 
either before, or after him, be entertained with ſome other 
ſorry ſongſters. But I can hardly be without a Plu- 
tarch; he is ſo univerſal and copious, that upon all oc- 
caſions, and whatever extravagant ſubje& you pitch 


upon, 
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ypon, he is officious to ſupply your neceſſity, and 
ſtretches out a liberal band to you with an inexhauſti- 
ble tore of riches and embelliſhments. It vexes me that 
he is ſo liable to be plundered by thoſe who are conver- 


ſant with him. I can no ſooner make an acquaintance 


with him but I purloin either a leg or a wing from him. 

For this deſign of mine I find it alſo very proper to 
write at home, in a wild country, where nobody aſſiſts 
or relieves me, where I {ſeldom fee a man that · under- 
ſtands the Latin of his Pater-noſter, or, as little, if fo much 
of the French. 1 might have performed better elſewhere, 
but then the work would not have been ſo much my own; 
its chief aim and perfection being to be exactly mine. 1 
ſhould be apt enough to correct ſome accidental errors, 
of which I am full, as I write on inadvertently ; but as 
for my common and inconſtant imperfections it would 
be a kind of treaſon to expunge them. When any one 
tells me, or I ſay to myſelf, * Thou art too full of 
the figures; that is a word of * Gafcon growth; that is a 
dangerous phraſe (I do not reject any that are uſed 
in the common. ſtreets of France; it is a mere jeſt to 
think of oppoſing cuſtom with grammar) that is an ig- 
© norant.diſcourſe; a paradoxical ſentence : that there 
is too ſilly; you often make yourſelf merry; it will 
© be thought you ſay a thing in good earneſt, which 
you only ſpeak. in jeſt.” Very true, ſay I; but Tcor- 
rect the errors of inadvertency, not thoſe of cuſtom. 
Do I not talk at the ſame rate throughout? Do not1 re- 
preſent-myſelf to the life ? It is enough I have done what 
I deſigned. Every body diſcovers me in my book, and 
my book in me. | 

Now I have an apiſh imitating quality. When I 
uſed to ſet about writing verſes (though I never made 
any but Latin) they . plainly diſcovered the poet I had 
read laſt ; and ſome of my firſt eſſays have a taſte that is 
a little exotic. At Paris I ſpeak a language ſomewhat 
different from what I do at Montaigne. Whatever I 
look upon with attention eaſily leaves ſome impreſſion of 
it upon me. Whatever I examine I make my own, 
whether a filly countenance, a diſagreeable grimace, a 
ridiculous way of ſpeaking; and vices moſt of all, fora(- 
much as they ſeize and ick to me, and will not leave 


their 
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their hold without ſhaking off. I ſwear oftner by imita- 
tion than humour. A cruel imitation like that of the 
apes, ſo terrible in ſtature and ſtrength, which K. Alex- 
ander met with in a certain country of the Indies, and 
which it would have been difficult for him to have ma- 
ſtered any other way. But they afforded him the means, 
by this their inclination to counterfeit whatever they faw 
done *. For thereby the purſuers learnt to put on ſhoes 
in their fight, and to tye them faft with many knots, to 
muffle up their heads in caps altogether compoſed of run- 
ning nooſes, and to make as if they anointed their eyes 
with glew. Thus did thoſe poor animals employ their 
mimicking humour indiſcreetly to their own detriment. 
They glewed up their own eyes, hamſtringed, and bound 
themſelves. The other faculty of mimicking the words 
and geſture of another, purpoſely to raiſe mirth and ad- 
miration, 15 no more in my power than in that of a 
ſtock. When I ſwear in my own manner, it is only b 
God, which of all oaths is the moſt ſtrict. They fay 
that Socrates ſwore by his dog ; Zeno by that ſame in- 
terjection which is at this time in uſe among the Itali- 
ans, viz. Cappari; and Pythagoras t by water and air. 
I am fo apt, without thinking of it, to receive theſe ſuper- 
ficial impreſſions, that if I have had in my mouth Sire or 
Highneſs three days together, I repeat them a week at- 
ter, inſtead of Excellency and Lordſhip; and what I ſay 
one day in ſport and in jeſt, I ſhall repeat next day 
ſeriouſly, Therefore in writing I am fonder of trite ar- 
guments, Jeſt I ſhould handle them at another's expence. 
Every ſubjeC is equally fertile to me. A fly will ſerve 
me for a ſubject; and it is well if what I have now in 
hand, may not have been undertaken at the command of 
as rambling a will. Let me begin with that which I like 
beſt ; for the ſubjects are all linked to one another. | 


* Zlian de animal. lib. xvii. c. 25. and Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1023. 
+ Cαν̃ 5 (pact!) E, Kalan EorexTH d. 
Kvye, Diogenes Laert. lib. vii. & 32. Capparis is the name of 2 
ſhrub bearing capers. Others ſwore by a cabbage, as is the cuſtom 
in France, even at this day; witneſs the word of Vertuchou, 2 
kind of oath, which ſignifies by the virtue of cabbage; an expreſ- 
ſion which many people make uſe of every now and then. I Di- 
ogenes I .gert. in the life of Pythagoras, lib. viii. fect. 6. | 
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But I am vexed that my deepeſt, and moſt ridiculous 
reveries, yet ſuch as pleaſe me beſt, are produced on a 
ſudden, and when I look for them the leaſt; and that 


they as ſuddenly vaniſh, for want of ſomething at that 


inſtant to apply them to; be it on horſeback, at table, 
or in bed; though I am moſt given to think when I am 
riding. | 
My ſpeech is a little nicely jealous of attention and 
filence if I am engaged in a diſcourſe. Whoever then 
interrupts me puts me to a ſtand. In a journey the very 
neceſſaries wanting on the road break off diſcourſe ; be- 
ſides that I often travel without the company fit for ſuch 
regular converſation; by which means I have all the 
| leiſure I would defire to entertain myſelf. It falls out to 
me as it does with my dreams. Whillt Jam dreaming I 
recommend them to my memory (for I am apt to dream 
that I dream) but next day I may well enough call to 
mind what complexion they were of, whether gay or ſad, 
or wild ; but what they were as to the reſt, the more I 
ſtrive to recollect it, the deeper I plunge it in oblivion. 
So of thoughts that come accidentally into my head, I 
bave no more than a vain image remaining in my me- 
mory ; only enough to teaze and vex me in a fruitleſs 
ſearch after them. | 
Now therefore, laying books afide, and to ſpeak more 
to the purpoſe and the truth, I find, after all, that love 
is nothing but the thirſt of the enjoyment of it in a de- 
fired ſubject, and that Venus is nothing more than the 
pleaſure of diſcharging the veſſels; like the pleaſure that 
nature gives us in the diſcharge of the other parts, which 
becomes vicious by being either immoderate or indiſ- 
creet. According to Socrates, love is the appetite of ge- 
neration by the intervention of beauty. And, having 
often conſidered the ridiculous titillation of this pleaſure, 
the abſurd, hair-brained, and ſenſeleſs motions with 
which 'it agitates Zeno and Cratippus, the indiſcreet 
rage, the countenance mflamed with fury and cruelty, 
in the ſweeteſt act of love; and then that ſour, grave 
and ecſtatic one in an action ſo wanton ; that our delights 
and our excrements are promiſcuouſly ſhuffled together, 
and that the higheſt pleaſure is, like pain, attended 


with fainting and complaining. I think it true what 
Plato 
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Plato ſays, that man was made by the Gods for their 
ſport *. 


(quenam ifta jocandi 
Sevitia ? F | 
What a ſtrange ſporting cruelty is this? 


and that it is in deriſion that nature has ordered the moſt 


common of our actions to be the moſt troubleſome z 
thereby to make us equal, and to parallel fools and wiſe 
men, beaſts and us. When I imagine the moſt contemp- 
lative and prudent man, in this fituation, I think he has 
conſummate impudence to pretend to be prudent and 
contemplative. The pride of the peacock is mortified 
by its legs. 
ridentem dicere derum, 

Puid wetat 1? | 

hy may not truth in laughing guiſe be dreſt ? 

They who in their ſports baniſh ſerious thoughts are, 
ſays one, like the perſon who fears to adore the ſtatue 
of a ſaint if it be ſtark naked. We eat and drink indeed 
as beaſts do; but theſe are not actions that obſtruQ the 
functions of our ſoul. In thoſe we maintain our advan- 
tage over them. This ſubjeQs every other thought to 
it; and, by its imperious authority, makes an aſs of all 
Plato's divinity and philoſophy, and yet there's no com- 
plaint of it, In every thing elſe you may preſerve a 
ſort of decorum: All other operations ſubmit to the rules 
of honefty ; this cannot ſo much as in imagination ap- 
pear other than vicious or ridiculous. Examine if you 
can therein find a wiſe and diſcreet proceeding. Ale x- 
ander ſaid, that this performance and ſleeping were the 
chief actions by which he knew himſelf to be mortal $. 
Sleep ſuffocates and ſuppreſſes the faculties of our ſou) : 
The exerciſe with the ſex abſorbs and diſſipates them 
in like manner. Doubtleis it is a mark not only of 
our original corruption, but alſo of our vanity and de- 
formity. 

Nature impels us to it on the one hand, by having at- 
tached to this deſire the moſt noble, uſeful, and pleaſan: 
| E e 2 0: 


Aber Od T1 aaiſyioy eva, De Legibus, lib. vii. 
p. 889. 7 Claudian in Eutrop. lib. i. v. 24, 25. Þ Hor. Sat. 1. 
lib. i. v. 24, 25. Y Plutarch in his tract of the means to diſtinguiſh 
the flatterer from the friend, c. 23. 
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of all her functions; and, on the other hand, ſhe leaves 


us to accuſe and avoid it as a thing inſolent and indecent, 
to bluſh at it, and to recommend abſtinence. Are not 
we mere brutes to call that operation brutiſh which be- 
gets us ? People of various religions have concurred in 
zeveral ceremonies, as ſacrifices, lamps, burning incenſe, 
taſtings, oblations, and among others in the condemna- 
tion of this action. All opinions concentre in this, be- 
tides the antiquated practice of circumciſion. We have 
perhaps cauſe to blame ourſelves for contributing to ſo 
filly a production as man, if we call the act and the 
parts that are employed in it ſhameful ; as mine are pro- 
perly ſo at this time. The Eſſenians, of whom Pliny 
peaks, kept up * their nation ſeveral ages, without 
nurſes or cradles, by the arrival of foreigners, who, fol- 
lowing this pretty humour, came among them continu- 
ally; a whole nation running the hazard of totally ex- 
terminating themſelves, rather than engage themſelves 
in female embraces, and rather to loſe a ſucceſſion of 
men than to beget one. They ſay that Zeno + never 
had to do with a woman but once 1n his whole life, and 
then out of civility that he might not be deemed a wo- 
man-hater. Every one ſhuns the ſight of a birth; every 
une runs to ſee an execution. To deſtroy, a ſpacious 
field is ſought out, and that in the face of the ſun ; bur to 
beget, we creep into a dark and clole a corner as we can. 
It is a man's duty to withdraw himſelf from the light to 
do it ; but it is his glory, and the fountain of many vir- 
tues, to be able to deftroy it. The one is an injury, the 
other a favour ; for Ariſtotle ſaid, that to do any one 
good was, according to a proverb in his country, to kill 
him. The Athenians, for the ſake of paralleling the 
diſguſt of thoſe two actions, being to cleanſe the iſland 
of Delos, and to juſtify themſelves to Apollo, pro- 
dibited all births and burials in the precincts 1 

© Noftri 


Gens ſola, et in toto orbe præter cæteras mira, fine ulla 
© Feemina, omni Venere abdicatã.— In diem ex æquo convenarum 
< turba renaſcitur, large frequentibus quos vita feſſos ad mores eo- 
rum fortunz fluctus agitat. Ita per ſæculorum millia (incredi- 
bile dictu) gens æterna eſt, in qua nemo naſcitur. Nat. Epiſt. lil 
y. c. 17. T Diog. Laert. in the life of Zeno, lib. vii. Y 133 
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* © Noſtri noſmet pænitet, i.e. We are aſhamed of our- 
ſelves. | 

There are nations where the le do not love to be. 
ſeen to eat. I know a lady, and of the greateſt quality 
too, who thinks alſo that chewing gives a diſagreeable 
air to the face, which takes off much of its grace and 
beauty: and therefore ſhe does not care to appear in 
public with an appetite: And I know a man too who 
cannot bear to ſee another, or be ſeen himſelf to eat; 
and is more ſhy of company to ſee him in the act of re- 
pletion than that of evacuation. 
In the Turkiſh empire there are a great many men 
who, aiming to be thought more excellent than others, 
never ſuffer themſelves to be ſeen when they are at their 
meals, who make but one in a week, who cut and man- 
gle their face and members, and never ſpeak to any 
one: A frantic people, who think to honour their na- 
ture by being unnatural to it, who value themſelves 
upon deſpiſing themſelves, and become better by grow- 
ing worſe, What a monſter is the animal that becomes 
horrible to himſelf ; whoſe delights are his plagues, and 
who ſticks to misfortune * 

There are ſome whohide themſelves as long as they live, 

Exilioque domes et dulcia limina mutant ; 

Atque alia patriam querunt ſub fole jacentem f. 

Leaving their native ſeats, in exile run 

To lands that lie beneath another fun. 
and ſteal from the fight of other men; and avoid health 
and chearfulneſs, as qualities that are prejudicial, and 
enemies to the human being. Not only many ſfeQs, 
but many people, curſe their birth, and bleſs their 
death; and there is a place where the ſun is ablor- 
red, and darkneſs adored. We are only ingenious to 
uſe ourſelves ill, In queſt of this game we ſet out all our 
wit, which is a dangerous tool if it be uſed intemperate- 


O miſeri quorum gaudia crimen habent! 7 

* Seneca tells his friend Lucilius, in his 115th epiſtle, that he 
_ would reap a very conſiderable advantage from philoſophy, viz. that 
he would never be aſhamed of himſelf; and it is not unlikely that 
this paſſage ran in Montaigne's head, tho' he employs it in a ſeale 
quite difterent. Þ Virg. Geo. lib. ii, v. 511. 1 Cornel. 
Call. eleg. 3, v. 190. 
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O wretched man, whoſe very joys are crimes! 
Alas! poor man! thou haſt misfortunes enough that are 
unavoidable, without ſtretching thy invention to increale 
them ; and art miſerable enough by conſtitution, with- 
out being ſo by art; thou haſt real and eflential defor- 
mities enough, without forging ſuch as are imaginary. 
Doſt thou think thyſelf too eaſy in thy circumſtances, if 
one half of thy enjoyments does not diſquiet thee ? Doſt 
thou think that thou haſt performed all the neceſſary of- 
fices to which thou art engaged by nature; and that ſhe 
is idle in thee if thou doſt not oblige thyſelf to new offi- 
ces? Thou doſt not ſcruple to offend her univerſal and 
undoubted laws, and art very tenacious of thy own, 
favourite whimſies, which, the more particular, uncer- 
tain, and contradicted they are, the more pains thou 
doſt take in their favour. Thou art attached to the po- 
ſitive laws of thy pariſh, but thoſe of the world concern. 
thee not. Run but a little over the examples of this 
kind; thy whole life is full of them. 
Tue verſes of thoſe two poets, in treating ſo reſerved- 
ly and difcreetly as they do of laſciviouſneſs, do, 1 think, 
diſcover it, and lay it fuller in view. The ladies cover 
their breaſts with net-work, as the prieſts do ſeveral ſa- 
cred things ; and painters throw a thade over their works 
to give them the greater luſtre: And the ſun and wind 
are ſaid to ſtrike more violently by reflection than in a 
direct line. When the Egyptian was aſked, What he 
carried, ſo ſecretly under his cloak; he gravely an- 
ſwered, Tis hid under my cloak *, to the end that 
thou mighteſt not know what it is. But there are ſome 
other things that are hid only on purpoſe to be ſhewn. 
Hear this man who ſpeaks plane; 

Et nudam preſſi corpus aduſque meum Þ. 

And in theſe naked arms of mine 

Her naked body I did twine. 
Methinks I am emaſculated by this expreſſion. If Mar- 
tial turns up Venus coats ever fo high, he. cannot ſhew 
her in ſuch perfection. He who ſays all that might be 
ſaid, ſurfeits and diguſts us. He who is afraid to ſpeak 
oat, inclines one to think more of the matter than there 
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* Plutarch of curioſity, c. 3. 
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modeſty, and eſpecially whilſt they half open, as they do, 
ſo fair a path to imagination. And both the action and 
the deſcription muſt thew they are ſtolen. 

The love of the Spaniards and Italians the more re- 
ſpectiul and timorous, the more coy and ſecret it is, the 
better it pleaſes me. I know not which of the ancients it 
was who wiſhed his weaſon as long as the neck of a f 
crane, that he might be the longer in tatting what he ſwal- 
lowed. Such a wiſh would have been more proper in this 
pleaſure, which is fo quick and precipitant, eſpecially in 
ſuch natures as mine, which has the fault of being too ſud- 
den in its motion. To ſtop its flight, and delay it with 
preambles, a wink, a bow, a word, a ſign, ftand all for 
tavour and recompence betwixt them. Would it not be 
excellent frugality in him that could dine on the ſteam 
of roaſt- meat? 

It is a paſſion in which ſolidity has a very little ſhare, 
but vanity and a feveriſh dotage much greater ; aid 1t 
malt be recompenced and ſerved in the fame manner. 
We teach the ladies to value and eſteem themſelves, and 
to amuſe and cheat us. We give the laſt diſcharge art 
the firſt onſet. The French impetuoſity always attends 
it. By ſpinning out their favours, and expoſing them 
in ſmall parcels, even wretched old age finds fome {hare 
of them, according to a man's value and merit. He 
who has no fruition bat in fruition, who wins nothing 
unleſs he ſweep the ſtakes, who only loves the chaſe for 
the ſake of the quarry, has no buſineſs to come to our 
ſchool. The more ſteps and gradations there are, the 
uppermoſt feat is therefore the higher, and the more bo- 
nourable. We ſhould take a pleaſure in being conduct- 
ed tO it, as is the way in magnificent palaces, by divers 
porticos and paſſages, long and pleaſant galleries, and 
by many turnings and windings. This management 
would redound to our advantage. We ſhould then ſtay 
longer and love longer. Without hope and without de- 
fire our progreſs is not worth a ruſh, Our conqueſt and 
intire poſſeſſion is what they ought always to dread. 
When they ſurrender themſelves up to the mercy of our 
fidelity and conſtancy, they run not a little hazard. 

Theſe 


#* See in Athenæhs, lib, i. c. 6, 


is in reality. There is a kind of treachery in this ſort of 
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Theſe are virtues rare and hard to attain to. They 
are no ſooner ours but we are no more theirs : 
poſtquam cupide mentis ſatiata libido eſt, 

Verba nihil metuere, nibil perjuria curant *. 

When our deſires and luſts once ſated are 

For oaths and promiſes we nothing care. 
And Thraſonides, a young man of Greece, was ſo fond 
of his amour, that, having gained his miſtreſs's heart, he 
refuſed to enjoy her, that he might not by fruition con- 
ſume, quench, and ſatiate that uneaſy paſſion, of which 
he boaſted, and with which he fed his fancy. The 
dearneſs of a diſh heightens the reliſh of it. | 

Do but obſerve how much the faſhion of ſaluting, 
which is peculiar to our nation, does, by the facility of 
granting them, rob kiſſes of that charm which Socrates 
{aid is ſo powerful and dangerous for ſtealing. our hearts, 
It is a diſagreeable and offenſive faſhion tor the ladies, 
that they muſt be obliged to lend their lips to every man 
that has three footmen to attend him; be his perton ever 
ſo diſguſting. | 

+ Cujus livida naribus caninis 

Dependet glacies, rigetque barba : 

„% : @: ®;::'g -* 

Centum occurrere malo cunnilingis 4. 
Nor are we ourſelves at all gainers by the bargain: for 
as the world is divided we are obliged to kiſs fifty ugly 
faces for three beauties; and to tender ſtomachs, like 
thoſe of my age, a bad kiſs is too dear a purchaſe for a 
good one. | 

In Italy they paſſionately court, and even fall into 
raptures of devotion to the very women who proſtitute 


themſelves for money; and juſtify themſelves in it by 
pleading that there are degrees of fruition, and that they 


pay them ſo much compliment with a deſire of obtaining 
that fruition. which is the moſt intire. The women 
only ſell their bodies: Their wills are too free, and too 

much 


* Catullus de nuptiis Pelet et Thetidis, Carm. 62. v. 147. 

+ Martial. lib. vii. Epig. 94. 1 The Latin is the only lan- 
guage that is ſo licentious as to convey ideas fo groſs and naſty. 
Seneca ſays it is better to ſuppreſs: ſome things in filence, tho? it 
be to the detriment of the cauſe, rather than to tranſgrefs the 
_ of Modeity. Senec. Controverſ. lib. i, Coptrov, 2. towards 
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much their own to be put to ſale. Therefore, ſay theſe 
gentlemen, it is the-will they aim at; and ſo far they are 
in the right. It is the will that mult be obliged and ma- 
naged. I ſhould abhor to think that mine was a body 
deprived of affection. And this madnels is, methinks, 
a-kin to that of the * boy, who longed to raviſh the 
beautiful image of Venus, which was carved by Praxite- 
les ; or that of the furious Egyptian, who violated the 
dead corpſe of a woman that he was embaiming ; which 
gave occaſion to the law + made afterwards m 
Egypt, that the bodies of beautiful young women, and 
thoſe of a good family, ſhould be kept three days before 
they were put into the hands of thoſe perſons who had 
the charge of their interment. Periander ated more 
wonderfully, who extended his conjugal affection (more 
regular and legal) to the enjoyment of his wife Meliſſa 
after ſhe was dead f. Does it not ſeem a lunatic humour 
in the moon, when ſhe could no otherwiſe enjoy her 
darling Endymion, to lay him aſleep for ſeveral months, 
and to pleaſe herſelf with the fruition of a boy, who ſtir- 
red not but in a dream? I likewiſe fay, that to love a bo- 
dy without its conſent and without its deſire, is to love a 
body without a ſoul. All enjoyments are not the ſame. 
There are ſome that are heQtic and languiſhing. A thou- 
ſand other caufes, beſides good will, may procure us 
this grant from the ladies. This is not a ſufficient teſti- 
mony of affection. Treachery may lurk there as well 
as elſewhere. They go to it ſometimes but with half a 
mind, 

Tantum thura merumque parent |, 

Abſentem marmoreamve putes &. 

So coldiy they the ſacrifice prepare, 

You'd think they abſent, or elſe marble are. 
I know ſome ladies who had rather lend That than their 
coach, and who only impart themſelves that way. You 
are to obſerve whether your company pleaſes them upon 
any other account, or only for that ſame, the endow- 

ment 


* © Venerem Praxiteles in marmore quaſi ſpirantem in templo 
* Gnidorum collocavit, propter pulchritudinem operis, a libidinotſo 
l cujuſdam complexu pa um tutam,' Valer. Max. lib. viii. c. 11. 
in externis & 4. + Herodot. lib. ii. p. 136. { Diog. Laer- 
tius in the life of Periander, lib. i. & 96, || Mart, lib, xi. ep. 19%, 
v. 12, Fd. lib, xi. ep. 61. v. 8, 
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ment of ſome ſtrong chined groom ; and in what degree 
of favour you ſtand with them. © 
—— tibi fi datur uni 

Quo lapide illa diem candidiore nolet &. 

Whether thy miſtreſs favour thee alone, 

And mark thy day out with the whiter ſtone. 
What if ſhe ſops the bread (be eats of yours in the ſauce 
of a more pleaſing imagination ? 

Te tenet, abſentes alios ſuſpirat amores F. 

While in her arms tntwin'd you don't diſcover 

She pants with longing for an abſent lover. 
What? Have we not known a man fn our own times 
who made this act ſubſervient to a horrid piece of re- 
venge, by that means to poiſon and kill an honeſt wo- 
man? They who know Italy will never think it ſtrange, 
if I ſeek not elſewhere for inſtances of this kind. For 
that nation may be called the miſtreſs of the world in 
this reſpect. They have generally finer women, and 
fewer ordinary ones than we; but for uncommon and 
excellent beauties I reckon that we are upon a par. I 
form the ſame judgment of the wits of the common claſs, 
of which it is plain that they have many more. Bruta- 
lity is, without compariſon, more uncommon there. As 
for ſingular genius's, and thoſe of the firſt rate, we are 
not at all indebted to them. Were I to extend the 
compariſon, I think I might ſay as to proweſs, it is with 
us popular and natural, contrary to what it 1s with 
them; but we have ſeen it ſometimes in their hands to a 
degree fo full and vigorous, that it ſurpaſſes the moſt ob- 
ſtinate inſtances we have of it. 

The marriages of that country are very unhappy upon 
this account: Their cuſtom commonly impoſes fo harſh 
and flaviſh a law upon their wives, that the moſt remote 
acquaintance with a ſtranger 1s as great a crime with 
them as the cloſeſt ; the conſequence of which law is, 
that all approaches become neceſſarily ſubſtantial ; and, 
fince all comes to the ſame account, they have a very 
eaſy choice to make. And, when they have broke down 
thoſe fences, depend on it they are all on fire. Lux- 
* uria ipfis vinculis, ſicut fera beſtia, irritata, deinde 

« emiſla,” 


* Catull. ad Mallium, Carm. 6g. 
+ Tidull. lib. i. el. 6. v. 35. 
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© emifla,” i. e. Luſt, like a wild beaſt, being enraged by 
being bound breaks from its chain. It is neceſſary they 
ſhould have a little more rein. 

Vidi ego nuper equum contra ſua fræna tenacem 

Ore reluctanti fulminis ire modo &. 

I ſaw, ſpite of his bit, a head- ſtrong colt 

Run with his rider like a thunder-bolt. 

The deſire of company is abated by giving it ſome liber- 
ty. It is a fine cuſtom we have in our nation, that our 
children are admitted into good families there, to be en- 
tertained and bred up pages as in a ſchool of nobility. 
And it is looked upon as an incivility and an affront to 
refuſe a gentleman. I have taken notice (for ſo many 
families, ſo many different tiles and forms) that the la- 
dies who have choſe to ſubject the maids of their retinue 
to the moſt auſtere rules, have had no better luck than 
thoſe who have allowed them greater liberty. There is 
a neceſſity for uſing moderation. Good part of their con- 
duct ſhould be left to their diſcretion ; for when all comes 
to all, there is no diſcipline that can reſtrain them through- 
out. But it is very true, that ſhe who comes off ſafe and 
ſound from a ſchool of liberty, is more to be truſted than 
ſhe who comes away found from a ſevere and cloyſtered 
education. 

Our anceſtors formed the countenances of their daugh- 
ters to baſhfulneſs and fear (their courage and deſires be- 
ing always alike) we ours to aſſurance. We underſtand 
nothing of the matter. This is the buſineſs of the Sar- 
matian ladies, who are not allowed to lie with a man till 
they have killed another in battle with their own hands. 
For me, who have no other demand upon them than that 
they would give me a hearing, it is ſufficient if they re- 
tain me for council according to the privilege of my age. 
] adviſe them, therefore, as well as my own ſex, to ab- 
ſtinence ; but, if the times we live in will not admit of 
this, let them be at leaſt diſcreet and modeſt. For as 
Ariſtippus + is reported to have ſaid to certain young 
men, that bluſhed at ſeeing him go into a bawdy-houſe, 
The crime is not in going in, but in not coming out. 
Let her that has no care of her conſcience have ſome re- 
; — 2 

* Ovid. Amor. lib. iii. Eleg. 4. v. 13, 1 Diog. Laert. 
ia the life of Ariſtippus, lib. . 4% ws 8 
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gard however for her character; and, though ſhe be 
rotten within, let her carry a fair outſide. 

I commend a gradation and length of time in the be- 
ſtowing of their favours. Plato ſhews that, in all forts 
of love, facility and readineſs are prohibited. to the de- 
fendants. For the women to yield fo intirely and raſh- 
ly, without fear or wit, diſcovers a greedy appetite, 
which they ought, with all their art to conceal. By 
their orderly and regular deportment in their grant of 
their favours, they much more whet our defire, and 
hide their own. Let them always fly before us; I mean 
thoſe who wilh nevertheleſs to be overtaken. They con- 
quer us the better by flight, like the Scythians. In truth, 
according to the law that nature has impoſed on them, 
it is not properly their prerogative, either to will or de- 
ſire; their part is to ſuffer, obey, and conſent ; for which 
nature has given them a perpetual capacity, which in 
us is uncommon and uncertain, They have always their 
call, to the end that they may be always read for 
ours. Pati natæ &, i. e. They are born to be paſſive: 
And whereas ſhe has ordered that our appetites ſhould be 
manifeſted by a prominent ſhew and declaration of it, ſhe 
has cauſed theirs to be hidden and internal, and furniſhed 
them with parts improper for oſtentation, and ſuch as are 
merely defenſive. Such proceedings as this that follows 
mult be left to the Amazonian licence. Alexander, paſſing 
through Hyrcania, Thaleſtris, queen of the Amazons, 
met him with three hundred light-horſe, of her own ſex, 
finely mounted and well arm'd, having, left the remainder 
of a great army that followed her, behind the neighbour- 
ing hills; and when ſhe came into his preſence, ſhe ſpoke 
aloud to him, and ſaid, That the fame of his victories 
and valour had brought her thither to ſee him, and to 
make him an offer of her forces to aſſiſt him in his en- 
© terprizes; and that, finding him ſo handſome, young, 
and vigorous, ſhe, who was alſo perfect in all thoſe 
qualities f, adviſed him that they might lie together, 

to 


* Theſe two words are taken out of Seneca, who, ſpeaking of 
the women of his time, ſays, that the ſex born of the paſſive Gen- 
der was as luſtful as that of the active gender, Epiſt. gs. 

+ Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xvii. c. 16. But this hiſtorian does 


not ſay that this queen of the Amazons offered Alexander troops ly 
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© to the end that, from the moſt valiant woman in the 
« world, and the moſt valiant man then living, there 
might hereafter ſpring ſome great and wonderful iſſue.” 
Alexander thanked her, and, to give time for the accom- 
pliſhment of her demand, he ſtayed there thirteen days, 
which were ſpent with as much mirth as poſſible to wel- 
come ſo heroic a princeſs. 

We are, almolt in every inſtance, unjuſt judges of 
their actions as they are of ours. I pay the ſame ac- 
knowledgment tò the truth, when it makes againſt me, 
as when it is on my fide? It is an abominable intempe- 
rance that prompts them ſo often to change, and that 
hinders them from limiting their affeQion to any one per- 
ſon whatſoever, as is evident in that goddeſs, to whom 
are attributed ſo many changes, and fo many different 
paramours. But it is true withal, that it is contrary to 
the nature of love, if it be not violent, and contrary to 
the nature of violence, if it be conſtant. And they who 
make it a wonder, who exclaim againſt it, and make ſuch 
an inquiry into the cauſes of this frailty of theirs, as if 
it were unnatural and incredible, how comes it that they 
do not perceive how oſten they are themſelves guilty of 
the ſame without any aſtoniſhment or miracle at all? It 
would, perhaps, be more ſtrange to ice the paſſion fixed. 
It is not a paſſion merely corporeal. If there be no end 
in avarice and ambition, there 1s no end neither in carnal 
concupiſcence. It exiſts even after ſatiety, and it is im- 
poſſible to preſcribe either laſting ſatisfaction, or end to it. 
It always longs ſor ſomething unpoſſeſſed; and yet incon- 
ſtancy 1s, perhaps, ſomewhat more pardonable in them 
than in us. They may plead, as well as we, the incli-— 
nation to variety and novelty, which is common to both 
ſexes; and ſecondly they might plead whether we will 
admit it or not, that they buy a pig in a poke. 
Joan, Queen of Naples *, caufed Andreoiſo, her firſt 

Vol. III. Ff huſband, 


aid him in his military expeditions : and Quintus Curtius, lib. vi. 
§. 5. ſays exprefly, that Alexander having afkced her if ſhe would 
go to the wars with him, ſhe excuſed herſelf by ſaving, that ſhe 
had left nobody to be guardian of her kingdom ; Cauſata, fine 

* cuſtode regnum reliquiſſe. 
* Andrew, the fon of Charles King of Hungary, and the huf- 
band of Joan I. Queen of Naples. The Italians called lum 34 
dito. 
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huſband, to be hanged at the bars of her window in a 
halter of gold and filk,, wove with her own hand, be- 
cauſe that in the matrimonial duties ſhe found he had 
not the parts, and could not make the efforts anſwerable 
to the expectation ſhe had conceived from his ſtature, 
beauty, youth, and diſpoſition, whereby. ſhe had been 
caught and deceived. There is more labour required 
in doing than in ſuffering ; fo that they are'on their part 
always at leaſt provided for the ſupply of our exigency, 
but it may happen otherwiſe on our part. For this rea- 
fon Plato wiſely made a law, that before every marriage, 
in order to prove its fitneſs, certain judges ſhould view 
the youths, who claimed it, ftark naked, and the wo- 
men naked too, but not lower than the waiſt. In 
their trial of us, perhaps, they do not find us worthy of 
their choice, 

Experta latus madidaque fimillima loro 

Inguina, nec 45 ſtare coacta manu 

Deſerit imbelles thalamos *. 
It is not enough that the will be good. Impotency 
and inſufficiency are lawful reaſons for diſſolving a mar- 
riage. 

Et quæ rendum aliunde foret nervoſius illud, 

Quo poſſet Conam ſolvere Virgineam f. 
And why ſhould not ſhe out look for an amorous bein 
more licentious and active according to her own tandard 3 
fi Plando nequeat ſupereſſe labori f. 

If he cannot perform the pleafing taſk ? 
But is it not great impudence to bring our inſufficiency 
and impotency, to the place where we deſire to give plea- 
ſure, and to leave a good opinion and character of our- 
ſelves ? For the little that I am able to do now, 
ad unum 
Mollis opus ||. 

But once a night. 


I would 


dreoſſo. As to the tragical death of this prince, ſee Bayle's dictio- 
nary, in the article of Joan I. of Naples. 

* As was the caſe of Galla, mentioned in Martial (lib. vii. ep. 
57. v. 3, &c.) who, being diſſatisfied with ſix or ſeven huſbands 
whom ſhe quitted, was likewiſe deceived by other huſbands 
equally deficient. 7 Catullus ad januam impudicæ cujuſdam, 
Carm. 65. v. 27, 28. f Georg. lib, iii. v. 12. Hor. Epod. 
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T would not teaze a perſon whom I eſteem and fear to 
offend. 


fuge ſuſpicari 

Cujus undenum trepidavit ætas 

Claudere luſtrum *. | 

Let not your mind indulge ſuſpicious fears 

Of him who trembling draws to threeſcore years. 
Nature ought to be fatisfied with having rendered this 
age miſerable, without expoſing it alſo to ridicule. I 
hate to ſee it, for one poor inch of pitiful vigour which 
warms it thrice a week, to ſtrut on with as much eager- 
neſs as if it had length and ſtrength to perform mighty 
feats, which end in a mere blaze of flax; and wonder to 
ſee its violent itching ſo ſuddenly chilled and extinguiſh- 
ed. This is an appetite which can be in none but the 
flower of beautiful youth. If you truſt to nature, ex- 
pecting ſhe will ſecond that indefatigable, full, conſtant, 
and magnanimous ardour which is in you, ſhe will cer- 
tainly leave you in the lurch. Return it, therefore, 
boldly to ſome tender, baſhſul, and ignorant boy, who 
ſtill trembles under the laſh, and bluſhes at it. 

Indum ſanguineo weluti wiolawverit =_ 

Si quis ebur, vel miſta rubent ubi lilia, multd 

Alba roſa f. 

So Indian iv'ry, ſtain'd with crimſon, ſhows, 

Or lilies white, mix'd with the damaſk role. 
He who can, without hanging down his head for very 


ſhame, expect next day to face the diſdain of thoſe {air | 


eyes, conſcious of his fumbling impertinence, 
Et taciti fecere tamen convicia wultus . 
——— and, tho' ſhe nothing favs, 
How ill ſhe lik'd my work her look betrays. 
he never felt the ſatisfaction and pride of having tired 


| them, and tarniſhed their luſtre, by the vigorous perio:- 


mance of one active heroic night. When } have obferv- 
ed any one of them to be diſguſted with me, I] have not 
1 accuſed her levity, but have been in doubt if 

bad not reaſon rather to find fault with nature, which 
has certainly treated me very unkindly and unjuſtly, 


* Horace, lib. ii. ode 4. v. 22. + Zneid, lib. xii, v. 67. 
1 Ovid. Amor. lib. i. eleg. 7. v. 21. 
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(Si non _ ſatis, fi non bene mentula craſſa : 


Nimirum ſupiunt videntque parvam 

Matronæ quegue mentulam illibenter.) * 
and done me a moſt enormous prejudice. Every mem- 
ber I have is equally mine, as much one as another; 
and no other does more properly make me a man than 
this, 

I ought to give the public my picture intire, with all 
its lights and ſhades. The wiſe part of my lecture 
wholly conſiſts in truth, liberty, and eſſence; difdaining 
to admit thoſe little feigned, Uſual, and provincial rules 
into the catalogue of its real duties; it is altogether na- 
rural, conſtant, and general ; of which civility and ce- 
remony are daughters indeed, but ſpurious We are ſure 
we ſhall have the appearance of vices when we ſhall have 
had them in reality. When we have done with theſe 
we run full drive upon others, if we find it muſt be fo: 
For there is danger that we fancy new duties, to excufe 
our neglect of the natural ones, and fo confound them. 
That ſuch is the caſe, it is viſible that in places where 
miſtakes are miſchiefs, the miſchiefs are only miſtakes : 
That in nations where the laws of decency are moſt rare 
and moſt remiſs, the primitive rules of common reaſon 
are beſt obſerved ; ſuch numberleſs duties ſtifling and dif- 
fipating all our care. The application to trifling things 
Giverts our attention from thoſe which juſtly require it. 
What an eaſy, plauſible courſe do theſe ſuperficial men 
take, compared with ours! Theſe are ſhadows, where- 
with we palliate and pay one another. But, inſtead of 
paying, we infl.me the reckoning towards that great 
judge, who tucks up our rags and tatters round our pu- 
denda, and thoroughly {crutinizes every part of us, even 
to thole that are the inmoſt and moſt ſecret. It were a 
decent and uſeful quality of our virgin modeſty could it 
prevent this diſcovery. In fine, he that could reclaim 
man from ſo ſcrupulous a verbal ſuperſtition, would do 
the world no great damage. Our life is divided * 

olly 


* Of theſe three verſes; the firſt is the beginning of a ſort of 
epigram, intituled, © Priapus in veterum poetarum catalectis;“ and 
the two others are taken from one of the firſt epigrams of the ſame 
book, Ad matronas ;* campoled of five verſes, two of which are 
parodied by Montaigne. 
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folly and prudence. Whoever writes nothing of it but 
what is reverend and regular, leaves above one half be- 
hind. I do not excuſe myſelf to myſelf; and if 1 did, 
it ſhould be rather to apologize for my excules than ſor 
any other fault of mine. 1 excuſe myſelf as to certain 
humours which, I think, are more in number than thoſe 
that I can juſtify, With regard to them ] have alto this 
to ſay (for I deſire to pleaſe every body, as hard a mat- 
ter as it is for a ſingle man, Effe accommodatum ad 
* tantam morum ac ſermonum et voluntatum varieta- 
tem *, i. e. to accommodate himſelf to fo great a variety 
of manners, diſcourſes, and determinations) that they 
cannot condemn me for making uſe of authorities that 
have been received and approved of for many ages ; and 
that there is no reaſon that, for want of rhime, they 
ſhould refuſe me the diſpenſation which they allow even 
to the church-men of our nation and time. Of this the 
two lines that follow are the moſt ſignal examples. 

+ Rimula, diſpeream, ni monogramma tua e. 

Un wit d amy la contente et bien traitte }. 

What would you think of many others of the like kind ? 
I love modeſty ; and it is not from judgment that I have 
choſe this ſcandalous fort of diſcourſe ; it is nature that 
has choſe it for me. I commend it not any more than 
all other terms of ſpeaking contrary to the received cut- 
tom; but I excuſe it, and, by circumſtances, both ge- 
neral and particular, mitigate the accuſation. 

To purſue this ſubje& : From whence can proceed that 
uſurpation of ſovereign authority which you pretend to 
over thoſe ladies who favour you at their own pezll ; 

Si furtiva dedit nigra munuſcula nacte F. 

If in the ſilence of the night. 

She has permitted ſtoln delight. 
ſo that you preſently take upon you the intereſts, cold- 


neſs and authority of a huſband? It is a free convention 


why then do you not ſtick to it, as you are defirous they 
ſhould ? There 1s no preſcription as to things that are 


* Q. Cic. de petitione conſulatus, c. 14. F As to the too free 
poems which Beza compoſed in his youth, they, who are curious 
in inquiries of this fort, may conſult Bayle's critical dictionary in 
the article of Beza, note x. I Beza, St. Gelaſius. Y Catull. ad 
Mallium, carm. 66, v. 145. 
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voluntary. It is not the faſhion ; however, it is certain 
that I have, in my time, carried on this bargain as far 
as the nature of it will admit, as conſcientiouſly as any 


other contract whatſoever, and with ſome air of juſtice ; 


and that I never pretended to declare any affection for 
them but what I really had, and ingenuouſly diſcovered to 
them the decay, ſtrength, and ſource of it; together with 
its fits and intermiſſions. A man does not always hold on 
in the ſame pace. I have been fo ſhy of promiſing, that 
I fancy my performances have exceeded my promiſe, 
and even what I was obliged to do. They have found 
me faithful, even to the ſervice of their inconſtancy ; 
even an inconſtancy, avowed, and ſometimes multi- 
plied. I never broke with them whilſt J had the leaſt 
hold of them; and, what occaſion ſoever they have given . 
me, never broke with them ſo far as to ſcorn or hate 
them. For ſuch privacies, when even obtained upon 
terms the moſt ſcandalous, do yet oblige me to ſome be- 
nevolence. I have ſometimes diſcovered a linle indif- 
creet anger and impatience upon their tricks and ſubter- 
fuges, and in our diſputes: For | am, by my conſtitu— 
tion, ſubject to haſty ſallies, which, though flight and 
ſhort, often ſpoil my market. If at any time il ey were 
pleaſed to take my free thoughts, I have rot failed to 
give them fatherly; but ſharp advice, and to pinch them 
in the fore place. If ever left them to complain of me, it 
was rather that they found my love foolithly conſcienti- 
ous in compariſon with the modern cuſtom. I have kept 
my word in things, wherein I might eaſily have been 
ditpenſed with. "They then ſurrendered ſometimes with 
reputation, and on ſuch articles of capitulation as they 
eaſily ſuffered to be violated by the conqueror. I have 
more than once made pleaſure, in its greateſt effort, 
truckle to the intereſt of their honour; and, when rea- 
fon urged me, have armed them againſt me; ſo that 
they conducted themſelves with greater ſecurity and gra- 
vity by my rules, when they frankly referred themſelves 
to them, than they would have done by their own rules. 
J have ever, to my utmoſt, taken upon myſelf alone 
the hazard of our aſſignations, in order to fave them 
harmleſs; and have always brought about our inter- 
views by intrigues the moſt unpleaſant and „ 
0 mat 


* 
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that they might be leaſt miſtruſted, while yet, in my 
opinion, they were the mote practicable. They ate 
chiefly open in thoſe places where they think themſelves 
ſheltered. Things that are the leaſt teared are the leaſt 
defended and obſerved. One may more eaſily dare what 
nobody thinks you would dare to do, which, through 
its difficulty, becomes eaſy. Never had any man his 
approaches more impertinently genital. This way of 
loving is more according to diicipline; but who knows 
better than I how ridiculous and ineffectual. it is to our 
people; yet I ſhall not repent of it: I have nothing more 
to loſe by it *. | 
me tabula ſacer 

Votiva paries indicat uvida 

Suſpendiſſe potenti 

Veſtimenta maris Deo f. 

For me my votive table ſtews 

'That I have hang'd up my wet cloaths 

Upon the ſacred temple wall 

Of th? ocean's lord high admiral. 
It is now high time to [peak out: But perhaps I might 
ſay, as I would do at another time, thou talkeſt idly, my 
friend. The love of thy time has little correſpondence 
with faith and integrity. 
— Hac fi tu poitules 

Ratiane certa facere, nihilo plus agas, 

Duam ſi des operum, ut cum ratione inſanias g. 

'T heſe things fo fickle, if you undertake, 

By reaſon permanent to make ; 

This will be all thou'lt get by it, 

Wiſely to run out of thy wit. 
So on the contrary, were [ to begin, it ſhould certainly 
be by the ſame tract, and the progreſs ſhould be the 
ſame, how fruitleſs ſoever it might prove. Incapacity 
and ſtupidity are commendable in an action that is not 

raiſe-worthy. The farther I deviate from their humour 

in this, the nearer I approach to my own. As for 
the reſt, in this bargain ] did not ſuffer myſelf to be 10- 
tally 


* Montaigne would ſignify by this, that having been expoſed by 
love to many traverſes, he had, at length, extricated himſelf from 
that dangerous paſſion for ever. + Hor. lib. i. ode 53. v. 124 
NC, I Terence Eunuch, add 1, ſcene 1. y. 16, &c. 
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tally captivated : I was pleaſed with it, but did not forget 
myſelf, I reſerved the little ſenſe and diſcretion which 
nature has given me, intire for their ſervice and my own ; 
a little rapture, but no dotage. My conſcience was alſo 
engaged 1n it, even to an exceſs of debauchery ; but ne- 
ver ſo far as to be guilty of ingratitude, malice, and 
cruelty. I did not purchaſe the pleaſure of this vice at 
any rate; but contented myſelf with its proper and ſim- 
ple expence. Nullum intra fe vitium eſt,” 1. e. Nothing 
is in itſelf a vice *. I hate a ſtupid, ſluggiſh lazineſs, al- 
moſt as much as I do a crabbed and painful employment. 
The one pinches me, the other lays me aſleep. I like 
wounds as well as bruiſes, and cuts as well as dry blows. 
I found in this commerce, when I was beſt qualified for 
it, a juſt medium betwixt the two extremes. Love is a 


wakeful, ſpritely, and gay agitation. I was not ſick 


nor ſorry with it, but warmed; and, moreover, chang- 
ed by it. There it is neceſſary to make a ſtop. It hurts 
none but fools. A young man aſked Panztius +, the 
—— if it was becoming a wiſe man to be in love: 

et the wiſe man look to that, ſaid he, but let not thou 
and I, who are not fo, engage ourſelves in an affair of ſo 
much agitation and violence as will inſlave us to others, 
and render us contemptible to ourſelves. He ſpoke the 
truth, that we ought not to truſt a paſſion, ſo giddy of 
itſelf, to a ſoul that has not fortitude to withſtand its 


aſſaults, nor to difprove the ſaying of Ageſilaus 1, that 


prudence and love cannot aſſociate. It is, in truth, a vain 
occupation, indecent, ſcandalous, and unlawful; but, 
to carry it on after this manner, I reckon it wholeſome, 
proper to enliven both the body and ſou] when dull and 
fluggiſh. And, in quality of a phyſician, I would pre- 
ſcribe it to a man of my make and condition, as ſoon as 
any other recipe whatſoever to rouze and keep him in 
vigour when far advanced in years, and to make him 
dally with the attacks of old age. Whilſt we are but in 
the ſuburbs of it, and while the pulſe yet beats, 


Dum 


* Senec. epiſt. os. 7 Idem, ibid. 117. 1 O! how hard 
à matter is it, ſaid Ageſilaus, for a man to be in love and his ſo- 
ber ſenſes at one and the ſame time! Plutarch in the life of Age- 
Alaus, c. 4. of Amyot's tranſlation. 
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Dum neva canities, dum prima et recta ſenectus, 
Dum ſupereft Lachefi quod torqueat, et pedibus me 
Porto meis, nulla dextram ſubeunte bacillo *. 
Whilſt my grey hairs do juſt approach in ſight, 
Whilſt my old age is freſh, and ſtands upright ; 
Whilſt on fate's ſpinning wheel remains more thread, 
And whilſt, without a ſtaff, firm is my tread. 
we have need to be prompted, and tickled by ſome ſuch 
provocative. Do but obſerve with what youth, vigour, 
and gaiety it inſpired the ſage Anacreon : And Socrates, 
when he was older than I now am, ſpeaking of an mo- 
rous object, Leaning,” ſaid he, + my ſhoulder to 
her ſhoulder, and touching her head with mine, as we 
«* were reading both together in one book, I perceived, 
* without jeſting, a ſudden ſting in my ſhoulder, like 
* ſome flea-bite, which crept about me five days after; 
and was accompanied with a continual titillation in my 
heart.“ What! did only an accidental touch, and 
that by the ſhoulder, raiſe a heat, and create an altera- 
tion in a breaſt that was chilled and enervated by age; 
and one too that was the firſt reformer of the human race ! 
And pray why not? Socrates was a man, that would 
neither be, nor ſeem to be any thing elſe. Philoſophy 
does not combat natural pleaſures, provided they be 
uſed moderately ; and preaches up moderation, but not 
total abſtinence. Ir raves moſt againſt ſuch pleaſures 
as are foreign to nature, and adulterated. It ſays, that 
the appetites of the body ought not to be augmented by 
the mind; and ingenioufly cautions us not to deſite to 
ſtir up our hunger by ſaturity, not to wiſh to ſtuff in- 
ſtead of filling the belly, to avoid all enjoyment that 
may bring us to want, and all meats and drinks that 
create thirſt or hunger. So, in the ſervice of love, phi- 
loſophy preſcribes to us to take an object that may pure- 
ly fatisfy the neceſſity of the body, and not move the 
ſoul, which ought to have no ſhare in the fact, but ſim- 
ply to follow and afliſt the body. But have I not reaſon 
to judge that theſe precepts, which are, I think, how- 
ever, in other reſpects a little too ſevere, are only di- 
rected to a body that perfarms its office; and that = A 
1 


* Juv. Sat. 3. v. 26, &c. 
+ Xenophon's Sympoſiacs, c. 4. § 27, 28. 
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body in a ſtate of decay, like that of a weak ſtomach, it 
is excuſable to warm and ſupport it by art; and, by the 
Intervention of the fancy, to reſtore the appetite and 
alacrity, becauſe it went off of itſelf ? 

May we not fay that there is nothing in us, during 
this terreſtrial priſon, that is purely either corporeal or 
ſpiritual ; and that we injuriouſly diſmember a man alive; 
and that it ſeems but reaſonable that we ſhould act as fa- 
vourably with regard to pleaſure as to pain? This was 
(for example) vehement, even to perſeQtion, in the ſouls 
of the ſaints by repentance : The body had naturally a 
ſhare therein by the right of its union, and yet might 
have little ſhare in the cauſe; and, nevertheleſs, they |! 
were not contented that the body ſhould barely follow | 
and aſſiſt the afflicted ſoul. They afflicted it by itſelf - 
with grievous and peculiar torments, to the end that 
both the body and the ſoul ſhould ſtrive to plunge man 
in miſery, by ſo much the more wholeſome, as it is 
more piercing. So, in the pleaſures of the body, is it not 
injuſtice to deny the ſoul a ſhare in them, and to ſay that 
it muſt be dragged into them as into ſome forced and ſer- 
vile obligation and neceſſity? It is rather her part to 
hatch and foment them ; to preſent and invite herſelf to | 
them, the governing part being her prerogative ; as it is 
alſo her province, in my opinion, in thoſe pleaſures that 
are peculiar to her, to inſpire and infuſe into the body, 
all the ſenſation of them which its condition can admit 
of; and to ſtudy how to make them agreeable and ſaluta- 
ry to it. For it is highly reaſonable, as they ſay, that 
the body ſhould not purſue its appetites to the prejudice | 
of the ſoul: And why is it not as reaſonable, that the 
_ ſhould not purſue her's to the prejudice of the 

? ; 

iſ no other paſſion that keeps me in breath. The 
ſame effect that avarice, ambition, quarrels, and law- 
ſuits have upon other perſons, who, like me, are of no 
particular profeſſion, love would cauſe to much more 
advantage. It would render me vigilant, folgr, 
graceful, and careful of my perſon. It would ſeitle 
my countenance, fo that it could not be ſpoiled b 
the crabbed looks of old age, thoſe looks that are fo 


ugly and ſo lamentable: It would again put me rer 
| oli 
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ſolid and wiſe ſtudies, by which I might render myſelf 
more elteemed and beloved, clearing my mind of the deſ- 
pair of itielf, and of its uſe, and making it again acquaint- 
ed with itſelf. It would divert me from a thouſand uneaſy 
thoughts, a thouſand melancholy chagrins, which inacti- 
vity and an ill tate of health bring upon us at ſuch an age. 
It would, in a dream at leaſt, put freſh warmth into that 
blood which nature has deſerted. It would hold up the 
chin, and a little ſtretch out the nerves, as well as add vi- 
gour and alacrity to the life of that poor man, who is 
making large ſtrides towards his diſſolution. But I am 
far from being ignorant that it is a benefit very hard to 
recover: By weakneſs and long experience our taſte is 
become more delicate and exquiſite, We defire moſt 
when we bring leaſt; and are willing to have the moſt 
choice when we leatt deſerve to be accepted. From our 
conſciouſneſs of this we are leſs daring and more diffident; 
and, conſidering our condition and theirs, nothing can 
aſſure us of being beloved. I am aſhamed of myſelf 
when in company with thoſe young bucks, 
* Cujus in indomito conſlantior inguine nervus, 
Duam noum collibus arbor inbæret +. 
To what end ſhould we carry our milery where there is 
ſuch mirth ? 
Poſſint ut juvenes wiſere fer vidi 
Multo non fine riſu, 
Dilapſam in cineres facem *. 
That youths, in fervent wiſhes bold, 
Not, without laughter, may behold 
A torch, whoſe early fire 
Could every breaſt with love inflame, 
Now faintly ſpread a ſickly gleam, 
And in a ſmoak expire. 
They have both ſtrength and reaſon on their ſide; let us 
give way to them; we have nothing more to ſay for our- 
ſelves: And this bloſſom of ſpringing beauty is not to be 
touched by hands ſo ſtiff with the cold, nor to be dealt 
with 
*- Hor. Epod. T i.e. © Who are always in 
a capacity of performing well.” This is a ſhort paraphraſe on the 
diſtich, by La Fontaine, which thoſe, who do not underſtand the 


Latin muſt be content with ; for the terms, made uſe of by Horace, 
convey ſuch groſs ideas, that we do not chuſe to tranſlate them lite» 


rally, T Hor. lib. iv. ode 13. v. 26, &c. 
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with by methods that are purely material. For as the an- 
cient philoſopher ſaid to his friend that jeered him be- 
cauſe he could not gain the favour of a girl whom he 
' patlionately courted, ©* Such new cheefe * will not ſtick 
* to my hook.” It is a commerce that ſtands in need of 
relation and correſpondence. Other pleaſures that we re- 
ceive are Capable of being acknowledged by returns of a 
different kind; but this is only to be paid with the ſame 
coin. Really, in this ſport, the pleaſure which I give, 
tickles my imagination more than that which is given to 
me. Now, as he has not a ſpice of generoſity in him, 
who can receive pleaſure where he gives none, it muſt 
needs be a mean foul that deſires to owe all, and can be 
contented to maintain a converſation with perſons to 
whom he is a charge. There is no beauty, grace, or 
privacy, ſo exquiſite that a man of honour ought to de- 
fire upon ſuch terms. If they only can be kind to us out 
of pity, I had much rather not live at all, than live upon 
charity. I would have right to demand it of them, in 
the ſtile that I ſaw uſed in Italy, © Fate ben per voi, i. e. 
Do good for your own ſake; or in the manner that Cy- 
rus exhorted his ſoldiers: * Let him that loves me follow 
me.“ Conſort yourſelf (I ſhall be told) with women 
of your own condition, who will therefore, be more rea- 
dy to oblige you. 0! ſottiſh and inſipid. 
———— nolo 
Barbam wellere mortuo Leoni g. 
I will not twitch a dead lion by the beard. 
Xenophon lays it for an objection, and an accuſation 
againſt Menon t, that none but women who had paſt 
their bloom, were the objects of his amours. I really 
take more pleaſure in the bare ſight of the juſt and ſweet 
mixture of two young beauties, or only coniemplating it 
in my fancy, than to act as a ſecond in ſuch a ſad diſa- 
greeable medley. I leave this whimſical appetite to the 
emperor Galba ||, who fancied no fleſh but what was 
tough and old; and to that poor wretch in Ovid. 
O ego 


* Diog. Laertius, in the life of Bion, lib, iv. ſect. 47. 

1 + Mart. lib. ii. epig. 10. v. 9, 10. 

| 2 Aulas (Mzvoy) Tlaidixe dE Oapuray, dy :v6@- 
Y yweaarle KU dg, lib. ii. c. 6. F 15. 

| || Suetonius in the life of Galba, F. 22. 
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O rgo di faciant talem te cernere poſſim, 

\Charaque mutatis oſcula ferre comis, 

Amplectigue meis corpus non pingue lacertis ! * 

O wou'd to heav'n that ſuch I might thee ſee 

To kiſs thoſe locks grey with antiquity, 

And thy lank body with my arms embrace. 
And, amongſt .the chief deformities, I reckon beauties 
that are artificial and forced, Emonez, a young wench 
of Chios, thinking, by her fine head-geer, to acquire 
the beauty which nature had denied her, went to Arce- 
filaus , the philoſopher, and aſked him whether it was 
poſſible for a wiſe man to be in love: Yea verily,” re- 
plied he, but not with an artificial and counterfeit. 
beauty like thine.” The deformity of a confeſſed old 
face is neither ſo old, nor ſo ugly, in my opinion, as 
another that is painted, or rather plaiſtered. Shall I fay 
it without the danger of being taken by the collar for 
it? Ido not take love to be properly and naturally in 
ſeaſan but in the age next to childhood. 

- i puellarum inſereres choro, 

ille ſagaces falleret hoſpites, 
Diſcrimen obſcurum, ſolutis 
Crinibus, ambiguoque wultu t: 

Who, plac'd amongſt the maids, defies 

A ſkilful ftranger's pry ing eyes, 

So ſmooth his Lori looks appear, 

So looſe, fo womaniſh his hair. 
Nor beauty neither; for, though Homer extends it to the 
budding of the chin, Plato himſelf has obſerved it to be 
uncommon. And the reaſon why the ſophiſt Dion call- 
ed the firſt down of -beards Ariſtogitons and Harmodians, 
is notorious. I think that in virility love is a little out of 
its place, but much more in old age. 

Importunus enim tranſwolat aridas 

Quercus ||. 

Oer witii-:* oaks the wanton flies. 
And Margaret, queen of Navarre, {ike a very woman 
as ſhe was, extends the advantage of the women to 4 
great length, ordering that thirty years of age ſhould be 

Vor. III. G g the 


* Ex Ponto, lib. 1. Ep. 4. To his wife, v. 49, 80. + Diog. 
Laert. in the Life of Arceſilaus, lib. iv. Sect. 34. 1 Horace, liv, 
ii, Ode 5. v. 20, &c. S Ibid. lib. iv. Ode, 13. v. 9. 
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not ſome woman take a fancy to foreſtall her compani- 


338 MoO0vraiche': Eſſays, 


the ſeaſon for changing the title of beautiful into that of 
good woman. The ſhorter time that we allow to love to 
keep poſſeſſion of us, it is ſo much the better for us. Do 
but obſerve its carriage. He is a beardleſs boy who 
knows not how they behave in his ſchool contrary to all 
order. Stady, exerciſe, and practice, are ways for in- 
ſufficiency to proceed by. Novices are the regents in 
that ſchool. * Amor ordinem neſcit' &, i. e. Love knows 


no order. Doubtleſs its conduct is more graceful when 


mix'd with inadvertency and trouble. Miſcarriages and 
diſappointments give it a ſpirit and a grace. Provided 
it be ſharp and eager, it is no great matter whether it be 
prudent. Do but obſerve how it goes ſtaggering 


tripping, and playing tricks. To guide it by art and 


wiſdom is putting it in the ſtocks; and it is cramping its 
divine liberty to put it into clutches ſo hairy and callous. 
For the reſt, I have often heard women repreſent this be- 


ing as ſpiritual, and ſcorn to take any notice of what in- 


tereſt the ſenſes have therein. Every thing is of ſervice 
to it; but I can ſay, that I have often ſeen that we 
have excuſed the weakneſs of their underſtandings for the 
ſake of the beauty of their perfons ; but that I never vet 
ſaw, that, for the ſake of the beauty of the mind, how ſedate 
and mature ſoever, the ladies were ever inclined to lend 
a hand to ſupport a body that was fallen ever ſo little to 
decay. Why does not ſome woman or other take it into 
her head to make that noble Socratical barter of the body 
for the mind, purchaſing a philoſophical and fpiritual 
intelligence and generation, at the price of her thighs, 
the higheſt price which ſhe can ſet upon them? Plato 
orders, in his laws, that whoever performed any ſignal 
and advantageous exploit in war ſhould not, while it laſt- 
ed, be denied a kiſs, or any other amorous favour by 
any woman whatſoever, his deformity or age notwith- 
ſtanding. What he thinks to be ſo juſt in recommenda- 
tion of military valour, why may it not be the ſame for 
the encouragement of any other valour? And why does 


Ons 


* Mr. Cotton, in his tranſlation, quotes St. Jerome for this, but 
does not mention chapter or page. Anacreon ſald, long before 
him, that Bacchus, aided by love, was irregular in his Frolics, 
Ode 52. v. ult. 
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On ſome Verſes of Virgil. 339 
ons in the Glory of this chaſte love? I may well fay 


chaſte, 

* nam fi quando ad prælia ventum eſt 

Ut quondam in flipulis magnus fine viribus ignis 

Incaſſum furit f. 

For whea to join love's battle they engage 

Like fire in ſtraw they vainly ſpend their rage. 

The vices that are ſtifled in thought are not the worſt. 
To conclude this notable commentary, which has eſcaped 
from me 1n a torrent of babble; a torrent unpetuous 
fometimes, and offenſive ; 

Ut miſſum ſponſi furtivo munere malum 

Procurrit caſto virginis e gremio : 
uod miſere oblite molli ub wveſte locatum, 
Dum adventu matris profilit excutitur, 
Atque illud prono præceps agitur decurſu, 
Huic manat triſti conſcius ore rubor g. 

As a fair apple, by a lover ſent, 

To's miſtreſs for a private compliment, 

Does tumble from the modeſt virgin's lap, 

Where ſhe had quite forgot it, by miſhap; 

When ſtarting at her mother's coming in, 

It is dropt out her garments from between, 

And rolls upon the floor before her eyes, 

A guilty bluſh her fair complexion dyes. 

I fay that males and females are caſt in the ſame mold; 
and that, education and cuſtom excepted, the difference 
between them is not great. Plato calls upon both ſexes 
indifferently to aflociate in all the ſtudies, exerciſes, of- 
fices, and profeſſions, military and civil, in his republic. 
And the philoſopher Antiſthenes & ſays, The virtue 
of both is the fame.” It is much more eaſy to accuſe 
one ſex, than to excuſe the other, according to the pro- 
verb, which ſays, Vice corrects fin.” 


* Georg. iii. v. 99. Þ The application which Montaigne here 
makes of Virgil's words is very extraordinary, as will appear im- 
mediately to thoſe who will be at the pains of conſulting the origi- 
nal. Catull. ad Hortalum, Carm. 63. v. 19, &. S Diog. 
Laert, in the life of Antiſthenes, lib. vi. Q 12. 
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Kings ought to command their Armies in Perſon, and 
to be active even on a Death- Bed 83 
Kiſſes powerful and dangerous, become contemptible 
by Salutations 320 
L. 


Acedæ monian Children whipped at Diana's Altar 134 
Women expoſe their Thighs 293 

Lacedæmonian Women more Virgins when Wives 
than our Daughters 293 
H h 2 Ladies 
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Ladies Honour and Duty Page 32 
Favours, the Boaſting of them cenſured 296 
learnedly ſpeaking and writing 247 
never tempted can't boaſt of their Chaſtity 295 

Ladiſſaus, King of Naples, how poiſoned 141 

Language Magiſterial to Servants reproved 245 

Laws the juſteſt, partly unjuſt 82 

Lawyer, a pleaſant Story of one 198 

Lawyers Debates, their Contexture 61 

Lazineſs hateful 332 

Learned Men, why vain and weak 66 

Lepidus's Wife broke his Heart 297 

Liberty of Conſcience 73 


and Freedom of Speaking never ſuſpected 211 
Liberties counterfeited practiſed without Succeſs 215 


Library, Montaigne's, its Situation and Form 254 
Libyans general good State of Health 184 
Life by what trifling Objects the Deſire of it is 
kept up 265 
exquiſite what 230 


hidden from the Sight of other Men 955 
divided betwixt Folly and Prudence 328, Ce. 
Livia, what ſhe ſaid after ſhe happened to ſee naked 


Men 293 
Love, a Law to keep it in Breath 10 
ſtronger than Ambition 141 
the Entertainment of the Muſes 278 

is more animated and lovely in Poetry than 
in its own Eſſence 279 

Love's Tranſports baniſhed from Marriage, why 
279, c. 

Love being founded wholly upon Pleaſure, differs 
therefore from Marriage 285 
the general Tendency of Mankind to it 289 
Edicts at Rome fot its Service ibid. 


Love's Definition according to Zeno and Socrates 37 

Love makes Men Beaſts ibid. 
which is ſo inſpired by Nature ſhould not be 

condemned 15 

of the Spaniards and Italians timorous and ſecret 319 

Love ſtimulated by talking of it diſcreetly 318, tg. 

ſhould be made by Degrees hy 

ve 


1 b 


Love Montaigne's Fidelity in it Page 330 
fooliſhly conſcientious ibid. 
of this Time has little to do with Sincerity 33 
not ſociable with Prudence 33 
what it is, and how it hurts none but Fools ibid. 
augmented by Fruition 299 
of what Profit in old Men 334 
requires Relation and Correſpondency 336 


Love's Comportment 
Love furious to a Statue of Venus, and to a dead Body 321 
Lover having gained his Miſtreſs's Conſent refuſes to 


enjoy her 320 
Lucretius's Picture of the Amours of Mars and Venus 308 
Lye, of giving it 7 

revenged with a Box on the Ear 102 
Lying, Vice reproached to the French 73 

reproached, offends iid, 

Argument of the Contempt of God ibid. &c. 

condemned ibid. 

how expiated by the Indians 74 

amongſt the Greeks and Romans ibid, 
M. 

AGNANIMITY, wherein it conſiſts 232 
M Mahomet a very great Lecher 141 
Mahomet IT. the Murderer of his Brother 219 
Maids reſtoring their Reputations merely by their 

Conſtancy ö 196 
waiting on Ladies ought not to be kept too 

cloſe 323 

dreſſed up in Baſhfulneſs and Fear ibid. 
Maladies disfiguring the Countenance the moſt dan— 

gerous | 124 
Man without any Genitals 122 

learned and the ſelt- ſufficient Man differ 22 
Man's chiefeſt Sufficiency 242 
Man made by the Gods ſor their Sport 315 

avoids to ſee a Man born, every one runs to 

ſee him die 316 
Manners of the Vulgar more regular than the Philo- 

ſophers 68 

Marcellinus Tullius's deliberate Death 8 
* Hh 3 Marriage 
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Marriage Knot Page 14 
happy, Proof of it 
more neceſſary, but not leſs honourable 


than Virginity 225 

diſſolved by the Impotence or Inſufficiency 
of the Huſband 26 

not accompanied with the Raptures of 
Love 279, oc. 
betwixt a blind Wife and a deaf Huſband 306 
Marriages in honour among the Romans, why 14 
happy 282, oc, 

unhappy contracted purely upon the Ac- 
count of Beauty 280 
in taly unhappy, why 322 
Mars his Enjoyment with Venus 308 
Maſk, why firſt invented 13 
Means, bad, the End good 90, Cc. 
Mecenas's Paſſion for Life 175 
Mechmed, Emperor's Barbarity 110 
Meditation, a powerful Study 243 
Melancholy joined with Delight 81, Ec. 
Member of Generation conſecrated in ſeveral ways 250 
unruly given to Men and Women 292 
Members of Generation, eſteemed ſhameful 316 
Memory uſeful to the judgment 54 
quite loſt 55 
Receptacle of Sciences 56 
Men of extraordinary Worth 166 
ingenious in uſing themſelves ill 317 
Midas, King, his Death 268 
Mimicks | 312, Cc. 


Mind in an Equilibrum 9 
of Man engaged or diſengaged by Trifles 264 
determined by meerImaginations and Chimæras 265 


of various Qualities to be — 245 
Mind's ſtri& Fraternity with the Bod 272 
extraordinary 1 laſhes, from vs proceed 273 
Moderation required in Marriage, limited by the 
Queen ot Arragon 286 
Modeſty a fooliſh Virtue in an indigent Perſon 301 
and Diſcretion become Maids 323 
Monſters, whether there are ſuch properly 122 


Monſters, 


I NNDEX 
Monſters, are not ſo to God | Page 122 
Monſtrous Child 121 
Montaigne's Geſture taken for Pride 34. How he un- 
dervalued himſelf 35. His Diſlike of his own Writ- 
ings 37. His Stile 39. His Language and Perſon 
41, Cc. His Conſtitution 45. His Contentment 46. 
His Delicacy and Indolence 47. His Averſion to De- 
liberation 48. His Diſguſt to Ambition 49. To the 
Times in which he was born 50: His Abhorrence of 
Diſſimulation and Lying 51. His frank and open 
Carriage to great Men 53. His Averſion to Obliga- 
tion and Conſtraint 54. His bad Memory 55, c. 
His Genius and Sight, and his Ignorance of common 
Things 57. His Opinion of himſelf 62, &c. and 
of the Times 65. Why he wrote ſo much about him- 
ſelf 70. His Brother killed in a Duel 104. His an- 
ry Diſpoſition 131. His Patience nevertheleſs in the 
Diſeaſe he always dreaded 174, &c. His Contempt 
and Raillery of Phyſic and of the Faculty 181, Cc. 
His Letter to Madame de Duras 204. Why he pre- 
ferred preſent Eſteem to that which is poſthumous i 
What I hings he valued moſt 205. His Honeſty and 
Delicacy in point of Negociations 210, &c. His 
Behaviour to different Parties 213. Why he ſhunned 
* Employment 215. Why, and in what manner 
e propoſed to ſpeak ſo much of himſelf 227. Why 
his own Judment was the common Guide of his Acti- 
ons 235. Why he never repented of his Conduct 237. 
Why he ſeldom gave or took Advice 238. Why he 
was little concerned at croſs Events 259. Why inat- 
tentive to frivolous Converſation 243. Why he was 
delicate in the Choice of his Acquaintance 245, Ec. 
What Ladies were moſt to his Taſte 250, Fc. His 
Opinion of thoſe who blame the Freedom of his Writ- 
ings 274. His Apology for it 328. His Library 
254 Why he married tho! ill-diſpoſed for it 283. 
Why he cared to have no Books, when he wrote, 
more than Plutarch's Works 311. Why he onl 
wrote at home 312. His Diſcretion and Fidelity in his 
Amours 250, 330. 
Montdore ranked among the beſt Latin Poets 68 
Moniferrat, Conrade Marquis of, aſſaſſinated 121 
h Montmorency, 
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Montmorency, Conſtable of, his Death and Charac- 
ter Page 68 

Moor bathed and purged to clear his Complexion 191 

Muley Moluc, King of Fez, when dying, victorious 


over the Portugueſe 86 
r why contemned 24 
Muſes ſacrificed unto by the Lacedæmonians, why 29 

the Sport and Paltime of the Mind 55 
Connection with Venus 278 
N 


N AMES diſperſed into many Mouths _ 
Nature, obſtinate, ſenſible of no Emotion 266 
Neutrality in Civil Wars neither honourable nor ho- 


neſt 212 
Nobility, what 280, &c. 
Noue, M. de la, his Character 69 
Number of every Man's Days preſcribed 120 
Numbers of Men, Cauſe of Confuſion in an Army 154 
Nudity's wonderful power 293 
| O. 

ATH of the Judges of Egypt 217 
O Oaths of the ancient Philoſophers 313 
Old Age's Comfort | 112 
Old Age, what Study ſuits it beſt ib. 
Old Men ſhould be preſent at the Exerciſes, of 

Young People, why 27 
Old Men's Wiſdom 241 
Orange, Prince of, his Aſſaſſination 120 


Orator melted into Tears by the Paſſion he repreſents 266 
Origen, why be abandoned himſelf to Idolatry 275, Cc. 


Oftorius's Suicide 5 
Oſtraciſm and Petaliſm 137 
Ottoman Race not to be truſted | 53 
. 
AGES brought up in good Families as in a 
School of Nobles 323 
Pain and Pleaſure tacked 80 


Complaint in the Agony of it to be freely indulged17 7 
: Pangtius's 
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Panetius's Anſwer to a Youth, who aſked him whe- 


ther it became a wiſe Man to be in Love Page 332 
Parchment Scrolls tied about the Neck of Pericles 206 


Paſſions, the beſt way to cure them 263, Cc. 
Patience, wonderful, of ſome Peaſants in the Civil 
Wars of France 35 
Patients adviſed to confide in their Phyſicians 188 
recommended to Vows, Miracles, and hot 
Waters 206 
Paulina's Love to Seneca her Huſband 161 
Pegu, Kingdom, its Womens Petticoats 293 
Peloponneſian War 257 
Periander's extravagant Extent of his conjugal Love 321 
Perſians honour their Enemies for Virtue 66 
Petits Maitres painted to the Life by Seneca 247 
Petronius's Refuſal of Life from Scipis 156 
Philippides, the wiſe Anſwer he made to King Hy ma- 
chus 214 
Philiſtus's Self- murder 86 
Philoſophy proper for Women, what Kind 248 


Philoſophy's Childiſh Opinion concerning Pleaſures 214 

Phyſician, ſhould be but one for one ſick Perſon 189 

Phyſicians, whether they do moſt Good or Harm, 
and how they excuſe their Miſcarriages 186, Cc. 


Pigeons taught to carry Letters 306 

Pittacus, the greateſt Plague he had in his Liſe ib, 

Pleaſure internal 73 

extreme, mixed with Groaning 80 
conſtant and univerſal, inſupportable to 

Men 82 

excuſing Sin 234, Cc. 

exceſſively laſcivious hinders Conception 280 

Pleaſures, natural, allowed, if moderate 333 

Plutarch reproached for Anger, by a Slave of his 12 

accuſed of Ignorance and Falfity, and his 

Defence 133 

univerſal and copious 311 

Poetry commended 37 

in Faſhion in Montaigne's Time 68 

allowed to Women 248 

armed with Love 279 

Polemon's Reformation 67 


| 


LNtD'E:X 
Polemon, the Philoſopher's juſt Proſecution by his 


Wife Page 287 
Political States as crazy as the human Body 90 
Polity human ſupported by Vice 209 
Pollio's Libel againſt Plancus, when he was dead 102 
Poſſibility and Impoſlibility 136 
Poſt-horſes firſt ſet up by Cyrus 88 
Poverty obſtinate 173 


Praiſe accompanied with natural Sweetneſs 25 
Praxea, a Roman Lady, why the put herſelf to Death 7r 
Praxizeles's Statue of Venus how it captivated a 


Youth 21 
Preſumption what it is 33 22 
divided into two Parts 35 

nurſing Mother of falſe Opinions 36 

Prince ought to be himſelf in the Field 84 


ſhould be active and ſober 8 
Privities of Criminals tied up to ſtop their Urine 265 
Profit public preferred to Juſtice | 223 
Prometheus's Debciency in the Formation of Man- 
kind 268 
Promiſes, when they may be lawfully broke 220 
Prophet, no Man is ſo in his own Country 2 
Protagoras, ingenious Faggot-maker 5 
Purges, medicinal 185 
Pyrrho his vain Attempt to conform his Life to his 
Doctrine 114 
1 what it is 202 
R. 
AIMOND, Count of Tripoli, aſſaſſinated I21 
Raſhneſs blamed in a General 153 
Reformations external | 234 
Religious Zeal extravagant and unjuſt 75 


Rene King of Sicily's Picture 


59 
Renown, preſent, to be preferred to that after Death 204 
| Repentance 
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Repentance following the Sin Page 230 
what it is 226 
commonly corrupt 234 
of Stoicks 236 
is not concerned in things that are not in 
our Power 236, Cc. 
true, what is 236 
hateful which Old Age brings 239 
from whence produced 239 
Reputation accidental 21 
ſet at too high a Price 25 
Reſemblance of Children with their Parents 174 
Reſolution, ſudden, produced extraordinary Actions 115 
Retirement the good Uſe of it -248 
Revenge when of no Effet 101 
| ſweet Paſſion, and of great Impreſſion 262 
taken on a Woman in lying with her 322 
Rigour of Miſtreſſes irkſome, but their Facility more 
0 12 
Ring, Platonick 26 
Roman Grandeur 94 
Senate's Violation of a Treaty of its own 
5 making 222 
Romans, why they went to War 90 
why they reſtored the Kingdoms they con- 
quered | 95 
whether preferable to the Greeks 137 
Ron ſard, the French Poet 68 
8. 
ALONA Garriſon, its Fidelity 156 
Salluſt 2 41 
Salutations and Congees humble and courteous 34 


Sarmatian Ladies when allowed to lie with a Man 323 
Sceva, the many Strokes he received upon his Buck- 


ler, in ſuſtaining an Attack 156 
Schools interdicted to the Chriſtians 76 
Sciences treat of Things too finely 311 
Scipio Emilianus, the firſt Man among the Romans 173 
Scriblers French 310, Cc. 


Scythian Women made uſe of their Slaves, having 
firſt put out their Eyes 
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Seaſons for all Things Page 110 
Sechel, George, his Puniſhment 110 
Seconds in Duels 102 
Secrets of Princes troubleſome Burthens 214 
Sects divided, one for the Body, and the other for 


the Soul 42 
Seed, bearing the Impreſſions of the Parents 179 Cc. 
Sejanus's Daughter raviſhed by her Executioner 220 
Seneca defended 131, Cc. 
compared with the Cardinal of Lorrain 132 

and Paulina his Wife, their Loves and 


Deaths | 161, Cc. 
Senſe the juſteſt Dividend of Nature's Favours 63 
Servants hanged for betraying their Maſter 219 
Sick at Babylon brought out of Doors for the public 
Advice 202 
Sickneſs not to be counterfeited 96 
Sight loſt by one in Sleep 97 
Sins impetuous and ſudden 236 
of Complexion and Profeſſion ib. 
Slave thrown from the Tarpeian Rock for his Treaſon 219 
Sloth cenſured 83 
Society, it is beſt to avoid its common Offices 146 
Socrates's Death 6 
Opinion of Death 259 
Knowledge, ſuperior to Alexander 232 
Behaviour at his Condemnation 241, &c. 
| Oath 313 
Soldiers firſt taught to handle their Arms with Skill 106 
mercenary 4 bo 
Solitude, what is 248, Ce. 
local, ib. 
Solon allowed Women to proſtitute themſelves - 304 
Souls the moſt ignorant have ſome ſhining Faculty 57 
fit for the Management ot Affairs 82 
by which Men ought to be judged 233 
in Old Age ſubject to more troubleſome Ma- 
ladies than Youth 241 
Spaniſb Peaſant's Fortitude 135 
Speech, Liberty of it | 54, Cc. 
Spurina, his Story 139 
Stoicks Precepts as to Repentance 236 
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Stone the moſt painful of all Diſeaſes Page 176 
diſcua: ged by one dreaming he was lying with 
a Wench | 178 
Study fit for an ola Man 112 
Suicides Fortitude, how to be judged F 
Sun, mourning, for ihe Death of Cæſar i 
Swallows Letter - Carriers 89 
Swimming of great Uſe in War 155 
Hlanus's Suicide 5 
= 
ACITUS the Hiſtorian aboliſhed 15 
Tarpeian Rock, a Slave thrown from it for 
Treaſon ä 219 
Taſte of nothing that is pure 80 


Temperance ought to be beloved for its own fake 241 
Thales wrongfully cenſured for adviſing Perjury 273 


Thaleſtris came to Alexander to lie with him 324 
Thief grown rich, and makes Satisfaction 235 
Thievery odious to the Spartans 134 
| practiſed by the Egyptian: ib. Wc. 
Thraſonides, a Grecian Youth, why he refuſed to 
enjoy his Miſtreſs 320 
Thumb's Latin Etymology ' 98 
Thumbs fcrewed, Ac. ih. 
ſhewed Favour or Diſguſt 99 
cutting off, why Perſons puniſhed for 16. 
Tiberius another Man without than within 52 
his Deteſtation of Treachery 208 
Tiberius's Amours 252 
Time, the Phyſician of our Paſſions 262 
Timoleon deputed to cleanſe Sicily of Tyrants 222 
Torment practiſed by the Emperor Mechmed 110 
Torture of a Spaniſh Peaſant 155 


Tragedy Writers muſt have Recourſe to Hiſtory 164 
Traitors abhorred and puniſhed even by thoſe that 


have employed them 219 
Treachery rejected by Tiberius 208 
uſeful preferred to Honeſty 216 

wherein it ought only to be excuſe 218 

puniſhed by the Romans 219 

Vol. III. I 1 Treachery 


. 
Treachery revenged upon thoſe that were employed 


about it Page 219 
Truth, baniſhed, the firſt Cauſe of the Corruption 

of Mznaers 73 

the fundatuental Part of Virtue 125, Oc. 

is one, and ſimple in her Ways 215 

Turkiſh Madmen proud to debaſe their own Nature 31 7 

Turks Valour, its Baſs 120 

Tur nebus s Character | 68 

'Tyrams make their Anger felt by lingering Deaths 109 

| 3 

ES ought to be deſired for itſelf, not for 

a DLUEW 20 

Valour popular, by Civil Wars in France 69 

of Cæſars Soldiers 151, Ye. 


military, recommended by the Laws of Pla- 


to, to the ſpecial Favour of the Ladies 337 
Vanity, Nurſing- Mother ot falſe Opinions 36 
Jenus 2ccompanies Bacchus 143 
why made a Goddeſs 251 
not ſo beautiful ſtark naked as ſhe is painted 

by Virgil 279 
| what is 314 

Venus's Statue by Praxiteles how it captivated a 
Youth | 321 
&/pafian, Emperor, his Behaviour on his Death-Bed 83 
Vices necefſacy in all Governments 209 
Vice leaves Repeniance in the Soul 228 
Vices condemned by Reaſon and Nature = 
Victory not complete without the Sovereign 4 

obtained by Counſel better than obtained by 
Force | 151 

Virgil, with what Colourings he paints Vulcan's En- 
joyment of Venus 279 
Virginity the Vow of it the hardeſt to be kept 294 
loſt without Proſtitution 302 
Virgins could not be put to Death at Rome 220 
Virtue ought to be coveted for herſelf 21, Cc. 
military 111 


full and equal 113 
= Virtue 
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Virtue rejoices good Nature Pape 22.9 

is pleaſant and gay 273 
Virtuous Actions rewardable by their own Merit 23 
Underſtandings, common, the beſt for Buſineſs 82 


Vow of ſome Sparks raſh and ridiculous 97 
Utility, public, too dearly purchaſed 221 
private, not to be preferred before Faith 
given 223 
W. 


ALACHIANS, the Grand Seignior's Couriers 89 
Warriors, the greateſt in Montargne's Time 68 


Wars abroad more ſupportable than Civil ones 91 
Whores kept in Temples for the Uſe of thoſe that 

came to their Devotion 290 

Wife's vehement Love of her Huſband 159 
Wife complaining of her Huſband's too frequent Ad- 

dreſſes ; 286 

the Danger of reſtraining her | 306 

Will and Defire are Laws to themſelves 214 

Wills more obſtinate for being oppoſed | 10 

Wine preſcribed for the fick Spartans 201 

Wiſdom which Montaigne liked 273 


Witholde, a Lithuanian Prince, his Order that every 
Criminal condemned to die ſhould execute him- 


ſelf 220 
Wives that ſhew moſt Love to their Huſbands when 
they have loſt them 157 


Woman abuſed by her Huſband drowned herſelf 115 
each thinks herſelf preferable before another 291 


Woman's Refuſal increaſes Man's Love 295, &c. 
Women of Virtue and Honour | 157 
killing themſelves at their Huſbands Deceaſe 1 
115, 11 
buried alive with their Huſbands p ib. 
obſtinate and furious 121, 136 
that never ſhew their Love to their Huſbands 
till they are dead 157 
the ſevere Laws impoſed on them by the 
Men without their Conſent 285, oc. 
whether they are the better for it 294, Cc. 


Women 


X. 


Women what ought to encourage them to be chaſte 
0 Page 295 
Women's Mourning, what 256 
Women are more learned than Men in Love's Buſi- 
neſs 289 
whether they need be learned in the Langua- 
ges 247 
what ſort of Learning is fitteſt for em 248 
Womens tormenting hateful Jealouſy 299 and 306 
Women whence comes it that Men uſurp Authority 
over them 329 
of the Kingdom of Pegu covered below the 
Waſte with a Cloth lit before 293 
proſtituted by their Huſbands for Lucre 503 
— themſelves for an Elephant 
aving Liberty by the Laws: to provide for 
the Neceſſities of Life at the Expence of 
their Chaſtity 5 22 
young and beautiful kept three Days after 
their Death. beſore they were delivered 


to the Undertaker 321 
fine in Italy ny 322 
kept very cloſe in [taly 4s « 
changing the Title of beautiful to that of 
2 N 337 
World in a perpetual Motion 226 
Wreſtling condemned by Philopzmen, why 116 
Writings of the great Poets of former Times 39 
long or ſhort, give no Merit to them 41 
- 
"ny falſſy named 213 
armed againſt Pagan Boos 75 
Zeno bis Oath 314 
never had to do with a Woman but once in his 
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